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MODERN SCHOOLS 


Teaching and Administration Building, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Architects—Carneal, Johnston and Wright, Richmond, Va. 
Heating Contractor—W. S. Moffett, Staunton, Va. 
Constructed of native stone trimmed with Indiana limestone, this new building is 
placed on a high knoll of the campus. Among many conveniences, this impressive 
educational structure has a modern heating and ventilating system with winter humidi- 


fication and provisions for summer mechanical cooling . . 


The building is heated and ventilated by two central 
systems, one for each half, representative of typical 
“central plant’’ air conditioning. Air is supplied, in 
the winter time, through grilles, exhausted through 
floor mushrooms, and recirculated to the extent al- 
lowed by thermostatic control of the recirculating and 
fresh air dampers. Air enters the heating coils at a 
temperature of 60 degrees, allowing a cooling effect 
of 10 degrees, if necessary, for crowded auditoriums. 

The room temperature is controlled by pilot ther- 
mostats, located in the return air connections and con- 
trolling remote, readiustable thermostats in the supply 
fan discharges. Full heating effect is available until 
the room temperature reaches 65 degrees, when the 
instruments assume control at a comfortable temper- 
ature for ventilating. A pilot thermostat, sensing room 
temperature, readjusts the remote thermostat to main- 


. all Johnson-controlled. 


tain a constant room temperature. Copper pan hu- 
midifiers are used for proper humidification. 


For summer use, there are two large ‘booster 
fans,’ and circulation is reversed . . . air entering 
through mushrooms and exhausting directly to the 
atmosphere through the grilles at the ceiling. Special 
dampers are used to accomplish this reversing, and 
these are operated automatically. 


Whatever the temperature and humidity control 
problem .. . heating, cooling, ventilating, humidi- 
fying, dehumidifying . . . Johnson apparatus is the 
answer. The experienced field force of Johnson engi- 
neers and mechanics has been trained to solve the 
problems of automatic control . . . supplying the exact 
apparatus to fit the requirements and installing it cor- 
rectly. Thisis essential for efficient, economical service. 


AUTOMATIC HEAT & HUMIDITY CONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
A SINGLE NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO ONE LINE OF BUSINESS FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“FLOORS are NoT THE PLACE 
TO CUT COSTS!” 


Says George Ernest Robinson, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts 

















Year after year this class- 
room floor will withstand the 
wear of scraping chairs and 
scuffing feet. It’s Hard Maple! 





“AFTER considering expense versus durability,” explains 
Mr. Robinson, “I select Maple for floors in preference 
to other wood because it stands the test of time and wear in 
school construction.” ; 
“I would rather try to save in some other place, if required 
to stay within a certain budget, rather than to use construction 
which would be detrimental to the building.” 
Architects know how important flooring is to the school. 
So many factors must be considered — convenience, sanitation, 


Hard Maple floors are widely used in the Mary Lee Burbank School, 


Belmont, Mass., designed by George Ernest Robinson, Architect requirement fully, has been proved by its extensive use in 


appearance, economy. That Northern Hard Maple meets each 


schools for many generations. 
Tough-fibred, tight-grained, this remarkable wood does not 
ge sliver, splinter or develop ridges —is lastingly smooth —ac- 
» tually outwears stone! Dirt and dust cannot lodge in its smooth 
surface, so easily cleaned. Its warm, dry resilience reduces 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION fatigue — is favorable to student health and efficiency. It pro- 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois vides firm anchorage for desks — simplifies other construc- 

tion work. 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 15/53. Let our service and Hard Maple may be laid in strips or blocks. Good service 


research department assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. Saisdees specially adapted 20 school Goors ase aveliehie: chase 
, 
non-slippery finishes seal the surface of Hard Maple, enhance 


its natural beauty and further reduce maintenance costs. 


; Architects recommend Northern Hard Maple flooring for 
OOLr Wi t ¢ classrooms, shops, gymnasiums and assembly halls because 


they know that it will continue giving satisfactory service 





The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify 
that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain 
and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere 
to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve 
these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for 

your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M FMA 





years after inferior flooring would require replacement. Your 











architect protects your investment when he specifies Northern - 
Hard Maple. 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS and 
Radio Distribution Sys- 
tems for school use. 


THE AUDIPHONE fe/ps the 
hard-of-hearing child. In 
single units, or in groups. 


FIRE ALARMS from Graybar 
protect lives. Long experi- 
ence assures dependability. 












HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL AP- 
PLIANCES ave a place in up- 
to-date Domestic Science classes. 
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BETTER LIGHTING safe- 
guards children’s eyes. 7 
Types for every need. 








| a 



















BELLS... BUZZERS... 
SIGNALS of any kind 
Sor school requirements. 


THE INTER-PHONE connects 
the principal's office to every 
room. Saves time.. footsteps. 








VENTILATING or other types 
of FANS for any need are 
available from Graybar. 





) 


MOTORS and Control from 
Graybar are dependable and 
available for any power need. 


WIRE AND CONDUIT — and 
60,000 other Graybar items. 
Consultus for any electrical need. 





Now, more than ever, electricity plays an all- 
important part in the school. It safeguards the 
health of children . . . lifts burdens from hard- 


working teachers. ..increases school efficiency. 


As America’s oldest and largest distributor 
of electrical equipment, Graybar makes the 
benefits of electricity available guick/y .. . 
economically ... reliably. It can supply any and 
every school electrical requirement. 

It may be electrical equipment for air- 
conditioning. Or a Public Address or Radio 
Distribution System. Or household electrical 


This service of electrical supply is ECONOMICAL-UP-TO - DATE- ALL-INCLUSIVE 


appliances for Domestic Science courses... It 
may be Audiphones for Hard-of-Hearing 
classes or individuals. It may be correct mod- 
ern lighting equipment. Fire alarms...signals 
...buzzers. Or motors, wire and cable. 


No matter what the item, it has the backing 
of Graybar’s long experience in meeting school 
needs... Plus 
Graybar’s rep- 
utation for gua/- 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 78 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 


ity that goes 
back 67 years. 
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AT A SINGLE STROKE, YOU CAN SETTLE THE 
WHOLE QUESTION OF DUPLICATION 


Cut the Gordian knot today by making full use of modern duplication 
in your school. Avoid halfway measures by utilizing the speed, ease of 
operation, matchless range, and supreme legibility of the Mimeograph 
Process. In actual practice it comes to this—the one standard duplicator 
covers the entire field. Backed by a remarkable ready-prepared stencil 
service, the Mimeograph Process enables schools to print their own 
administrative forms, outline maps, and seat work at surprisingly low 
cost. It offers the simplest and most effective method of publishing an | 
illustrated school paper. It produces attractive posters, programs, etc., at 
nominal expense. It provides a working basis for improved technique 
in teaching. The Mimeograph stands alone in this respect—it gives a 
clean-cut, workmanlike answer for every duplicating need of the modern 
school system. In your own community is a Mimeograph expert ready to 
show you how the Process will do your work speedily, handsomely, and 
at low cost. For full particulars, write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

Free to school executives. An illustrated booklet built around suc- 

cessful usage of the Mimeograph in the modern school system. Clearly and 


concisely it sets forth what this remarkable all-purpose Process can do 


for you. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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THE SHELDON 


















TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


of 
LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 

for the schools, colleges and industries of the United States, has been mianufac- 
tured by E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

What more could be asked than a SHELDON name plate as a guarantee of 
correct pedagogical design and the necessary specialized technical knowledge 
that eliminates all troublesome and annoying defects, and means safety and 
protection to students. 


EVANS | CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


High in Quality — Low in Cost 
“ . . »” 
Vanishing Door 
Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 


* when desired. 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
Class X hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 


doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
lustrated) or “Floor” nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
type hinges. This is common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is | 
Class P wardrobe if small. ° 

We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “N.” Send for your 
copy. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, . S. ° 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 


made with flush doors. 





GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
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View of top of chemistry table showing Sheldon 
Fume Hood in action. 


SHELDON individual table hoods keep the air in your school 
Ch-mistry laboratory as pure as that in any other classroom. The 
hoods provide EVERY student’s regular working space with fume 
exhaust facilities and cost less than the usual wall hoods which 
accommodate NOT MORE than ONE-FOURTH the laboratory 


section. 


Duct work for SHELDON tables with down draft hoods can 
readily be installed during remodelling or in new school buildings. 


Have your architect or engineer request us to furnish details. 


The SHELDON 365 page catalog showing over 
1,000 designs of complete furniture for labor- 
atories, bome economics, manual arts and com- 
mercial departments, drawing art and library 
rooms, is available upon request. 





We promise to 
save you money! 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 













































Based on our experience with thousands of 
schools, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips will 
save you from 20% to 40% of your yearly fuel bill. 
They will more than pay for themselves in very 
few years. At the same time they give draftless 
comfort and warmth .. . protect the health of 






teachers and pupils forever. Fully guaranteed. 





Write for particulars. 






CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., INC. 
1234 LaBrosse Street ° Detroit, Michigan 
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20% TOP SAVINGS + 50% OVEN SAVINGS 


— 33% GAS SAVINGS 





Approximately 


90% or more 
SAVED HERE 


Where 60% of the gas in 
the average range is con- 
sumed. 


Approximately 


50% 
SAVED HERE 


Where 40% of the gas is 
consumed. Here Vulcan 
makes added savings. 


Approximately 


33/3% or more 
SAVED HERE 


These top and oven savings 
mean a tidy overall savings 
in cooking costs. 

















VULCAN RADIAL 
FIN TOP 


This patented Vulcan feature in- 
creases heat absorption surface 
68%. The Fins and flues retard 
and scrub the utmost usable heat 
out of the gas. The chrome nickel 
alloy top heats faster -- holds heat 
longer -- gives many added years 
of service--saves 20% in gas. 





VULCAN INSULATED 
OVEN WITH OVEN 
HEAT CONTROL 


Here again Vulcan ranges make 
savings that mean lower cooking 
costs. Heavy insulation cuts heat 
loss --oven heat control gives posi- 
tive temperature regulation -- re- 
duces meat shrinkage -- increases 
number of servings per roast. 





WRITE FOR OUR 
COST CUTTING FACTS 


This shows how many kitchens 
have paid for new equipment in a 
short time from savings made by 
Vulcan. Facts showing savings in 
leading kitchens from coast to 
coast are yours for the asking. 





SCHOOL DIVISION 








STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 
BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA . BALTIMORE . AURORA, ILL. . CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES . PORTLAND, ORE. 





Insulated Ovens . . . Ceramic Broilers . . . Deep Fat Fryers . . . Roasting Ovens . . . Griddles 
paste ta A AACS CAA I 


















The new Manhasset High School, Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y. Architect: 
Tooker & Marsh, New York. Engineer: Albert Fentzlaff, New York. Con- 
tractor: T. G. Egan Refractory Eng. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TURTEVANT DeLuxe Unit Ventilators were 
the choice for the recently completed high 
. school, Manhasset, Long Island. 


32 of these handsome units have been installed 
..- finished in rich brown...and trimmed by 
lustrous stainless steel. 





Striking modern design... plus good engineer- 
ing! This is the combination which has won the 
confidence and preference of architects, engi- 
neers and school boards for the New Sturtevant 
Unit Ventilator. 


























Ask Your Architect about these ventilators. He 
has complete information in his 1936 Sweet’s 


Catalog File, Section 26, Catalog 16. 




































B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in 40 principal cities 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltp., GALT. 


Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal _Repres. in Principal Canadian Cities 


THE NEW 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


by Sturtevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PROTECT the 
YOUNG LIVES and 
PROPERTY 


Entrusted to your care 





more than 
4 SCHOOL HOUSES 
per day DESTROYED 
by FERRE last year in the 
U. S. A. 





Absolute protection of young lives and property is provided by the 
Holtzer Cabot Auxiliary System. This alarm, when sounded, instantly 
calls the City Fire Department because school emergencies require the 
aid and equipment of trained men. Authorized persons may, however, 
sound drill alarm without summoning the City Fire Department or 
sending false alarms; thus forming the habit of leaving the building in 
an orderly manner so that when a fire actually occurs the children do 
not know the difference until they are in the street and see the appa- 
ratus arrive. Most cases of injury in school fires are due to confusion 
in leaving the building in a disorderly manner and not by the fire. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ENGINEERS are at YOUR SERVICE 


Write, Wire or Telephone 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 Amory Street Boston, Mass. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PIONEERS IN SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


YOUR DOOR WILL CLOSE AUTOMATICALLY 


EXACTLY AS YOU DICTATE 


Norton Door Closer is an unfailing servant. You determine 
how you wish your door to close, quietly slowly or speed- 
ily and the Norton will always close it exactly that way 
... Positive Control. Norton construction and engineering 
assure the most efficient lubrication and a long life of 
uninterrupted service. Write for the Norton catalog. 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 





POSITIVE 

CONTROL 

CORRECT 
LUBRICATION 





IN RORRSORN 


DOOR CLOSER 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
2906 N. Western Ave. Chicago: Ill. 
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LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS WITH 





is 


Makes Safe Exit Sure 


Von Duprin Self-Releasing 
Fire and Panic Exit Devices 
provide the safest, surest 
means of exit known. Made 
of drop-forgings, these de- 
vices are positive, instantane- 
ous in action—and outlast 
the building on which they 
are placed. 


Won Buprin 


Latches, Thresholds and Astragal Devices 


Not only do Von Duprin drop-forged devices make safe exit sure but, along with the accom- 
panying devices, they cut maintenance and fuel costs to the minimum. All of these devices 
are built to last as long as the building—and to do that at little or no maintenance expense. 


That in itself is an achievement of prime importance, as any schoolman knows when he 


looks over his costs for door and door hardware upkeep. 


But in addition, Von Duprin Compensating Astragals and Von Duprin Thresholds keep 
out the drafts that cost so much coal, keep the doors fitted snugly at the bottom and at the 
meeting edges—and do it all with only occasional attention from any handy man who can 


use a wrench. 


18 . . . . 
Sweet's Index = Complete literature and specification data is yours on request. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. erect; cncereutscstetorstonee nc 
« listed as standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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These Closets Save You Money | 






















Vogel Number Ten—The 
durable, economical seat 
action closet, for installa- 
tion in schools, institu- 
tions, comfort stations 
and public and semi- 
public places. 




















WHETHER on a large or small installation, YQGEEL Number Ten 
and Ten-Aclosets save money by elimination of costly repairs,and 
economy in use of water. VOGEL outfits are seat action so 
children cannot forget to flush them; the few moving parts are 
made of high test bronze, noted for its long wearing qualities, 
and VQGEL closets now installed have been operating for 
years with only minor repairs such as a washer being renewed. 
The VQGEL Company has been manufacturing seat action 
closets for more than 25 years and YQGEL products 
are known and sold by jobbers and plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. @ ST. LOUIS, MO. 















































Vogel Number Ten-Awith 
the same vaive and same 
features as the Number 
Ten. The only difference 
is that the Number Ten-A 
has the tank concealed 
behind wall. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN FOUNTAINS 












A fountain that is modern in the spirit of its 
design and yet intensely practical in its three 
projectors, so as to provide maximum con- 
venience and utility! It's a Halsey Taylor, 
of course, one ot many specially designed tor 
public and parochial schools. incorporated in 
its features are PRACTICAL AUTOMATIC 
STREAM CONTROL and TWO-STREAM PRO. 
JECTOR—water never too high, never too low, 
always health-safe and free from contamination. 
In addition it is non-squirting and tamper-proof! 
Ask for dur new catalog! 

THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 

WARREN, OHIO 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
L) e By For , ° 


\ 


























Pierce Rollers 


Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
«KC the ¥%, ton and the 112-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 
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End Your Padlock Problems 


WITH 


YALE 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


HESE strong, dependable locks— built like the 

famous YALE Bank Lock— provide the highest 

degree of security combined with simplicity of 
supervision. 





After the three combination numbers have been 
dialed, the dial is turned to the right to release 
point where the shackle automatically jumps open. 
Closing the shackle automatically 
deadlocks the bolt and disperses all 
three tumblers. 





Write us your requirements for next 
term and learn how economically you 


can have YALE Security and Con- 

venience for your locker system. 
Note: YALE also makes a complete 
line of built-in type combination locker 


locks. Illustrated folder on request. 
Address .... 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





















































COMPLETE WITH AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


—_— 


Mechanical Stokers Lead the Field of the 
Six Most Popular Mechanical Appliances 


Yes, last year automatic coal stokers led the field of the six 
fastest-selling mechanical appliances, te a 75% sales increase 
over the preceding year. So far in 1936, 400% more Automatic 
Butlers have been sold than in the same period of 1935, with 
100,000 stoker sales predicted for the industry this season. 


14 Sizes, Built to Fit Any Furnace or Boiler 


In large and small schools, 
institutions and homes through- 
out the country, users report 15% 
to 50% savings on their heating 
costs with the Automatic Butler. 
School Boards now, more than 
ever, are maintaining new low 
budget records with the year- 
after-year savings afforded by this 
modern, healthful, smokeless, 
low-cost type of automatic heat. 


Send Today for Literature and Names of 
Nearest Schools Using Automatic Butlers 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1249 Eastern Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 


















































‘Ask any Teacher about 
Schoolroom Git 


OU have to spend five hours or more a day 

in a poorly ventilated classroom with forty 
children in it to know what schoolroom air can 
be. Stale, overheated air, saturated with body 
odors; uncomfortable; distasteful; enervating; 
productive of inattention, disorder, mental fog, 
dull minds. Even worse can be the results of 
inefficient ventilating units — cold drafts and 
consequent chills, colds, illness. 


On the other hand, schoolroom air can be 
comfortable, draftless, healthful — with odors 
abated and freshness maintained by the contin- 
uous admixture of safely tempered outdoor air. 
Along with this condition go alert minds, keen 
understanding, cheerfulness, and health. 


To have the right kind of schoolroom air you 
need the right kind of heating and ventilating 
units. More than 50,000 teachers, from favor- 
able, first-hand experience, could recommend 
Nesbitt units. 


Write today to John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmes- 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa., for The Story of Syn- 
cretized Air. 


¢ heen sats | ( 


PERPETUAL JUNE IN THE CLASSROOM 


Nesbitt Syncretizers are sold by American Blower Corporation, 
Buckeye Blower Company, and John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
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PAST PERFORMANCE 





Manufacturers and Distributors stress past performance of company and product. 
Is this an asset and a guarantee? Does it make the manufacturer's product more 
dependable or the distributor service more reliable? 


. PERMANENCY AND LENGTH OF SERVICE IN EMPLOYMENT IS AN 
| ASSET. 
In business and industry labor turn-over is found to be expensive. Many companies 


select and train young men for service. Since employers have an investment in em- 
ployees, they desire permanency. 


A Superintendent may serve a school district for an extended period of time. If he 
grows with the system he can serve it efhiciently and well. 


A Doctor with several years of experience should have a richer fund of knowledge 
and experience than one of a few years, provided the former has kept abreast of new 
technique in the medical profession. 


An Attorney who has handled cases for a hundred clients should have a better 
approach than one who has handled ten. 


The dead line in experience and term of service would seem to be that point at which 
individuals can no longer absorb experiences and make profitable applications thereof. 


PERMANENCY IN AN ORGANIZATION IF CAPITALIZED ON IS AN 
ASSET. 


A Manufacturer or Distributor in business over a period of time can benefit from 
experiences! If it does not, its business will soon dwindle. 





















If a company has one or more men whose duty it is to keep the product in harmony 
with the changing trend, then years are an asset. 


If employees are of an experimental or inquiring mind, they will contribute much to 
the growth and stability of a company and its product. 


An investigation of the policies of a company remaining vigorous over a period of 
time will usually reveal an active research agency in the company and an alert and 
aggressive group of employees. 


No discriminating person would buy the services of a doctor or lawyer without 
knowing something of the-background of experience and of service of that physician or 
attorney—past performance. 


No discriminating buyer would purchase a sizeable quantity of supplies or equip 
ment without investigating or knowing the past performance of the manufacturer of 
the product or the distributor who sells the product. 


PAST PERFORMANCE IS A GOOD CRITERION. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 312, Shop Section, Palmer House 


CHICAGO 
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R-S Drinking Fountains 












































SANITARY CODE ine 
SECU SSM EA TS Student Health 
“No plumbin ng Goture. device of construction ’ 

shall be installed which will provide a cross- 

connection between a distributing system of 


water for drinking and domestic purposes and 
a drainage system, soil or waste pipe so as to 
permit or make possible the back flow 
sewage or waste into the water supply system.”’ 
from‘’Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Plumbing’’—published and issued by 
Bureau of Standards, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


“3% 


¥ 





levanel Miaintenance Cost 


“CHURCH 


ani-Black SEATS 


R U N D L E. S P EM N C E M ‘ G. ; “Cc >. @ This summer, end maintenance and upkeep on 


463 Sorts Reusth Queene Sain Cite toilet seats forever. Replace stained or shabby seats 

aes ae ee sgieattetndaitine cand with CHurcH Sani-Black Seats. The first cost of 
a CuHurcH Sani-Black Sgar is the last cost. It out- 
lasts the building in which it is installed. 

The hardwood core and thick, smooth, hard rub- 
ber surface are molded into one unbreakable unit by 
108 tons of pressure. Steel plates molded in the 
seat during the same operation make it impossible for 
hinges ever to loosen. Hinge posts are hard rubber 
over brass: there is no exposed 
metal to corrode or tarnish. 

CuHuRCH Sani-Black SEATs are 
standard equipment with the 
Boards of Education in many lead- 
ing cities. They are indestructible 
— impervious to acids, time or 
physical abuse. The hard rubber 











EASILY INSTALLED: unscrew  SUIface —smooth, lustrous and 
bolts that hold old seat .. . , nti enene stan . 
| cas uae Cae fon on everlasting will not crack, chip or 
. . . .  refasten bolts. wear off. It is absolutely hygienic 
l n C incinna t I and can be kept sanitary with soap 


and water. A free sample cross- 
section will give you proof of their 
strength and durability. Write for it 
today, and for the catalogue show- 
ing CHurcu Seats for Schools. 
Cc. F. CHURCH MFG, CO. * HOLY- 
OKE, MASS., Division of American 
UNBREAKABLE HINGE: steel Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Such an experience speaks for itself as an outstanding recommendation — Steal te tneoe Corporation. 

for both types of Spencer equipment. Spencer Systems save time, pro- ; 
duce a positive cleanliness that cannot be obtained with hand methods 


and are remarkably efficient in their operating and maintenance costs. e 
A demonstration of the Spencer Portable can be arranged. | [ “ i Ki iy Can 4 t ATs 
a 7 CE 
p FE N & CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
HARTFORD 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 


Nearly thirty years ago, a Spencer Central Cleaning System was 
installed in one of the Cincinnati schools. Thirty-six Spencer Centrals 
are now in service in the schools of this city alone. 


But that is not all. Some of the smaller and older schools, not equipped 
with Central Systems, are now adopting the new Spencer Portable 
Vacuum Cleaners. Repeat orders have been placed frequently, request- 
ing as many as nine units at a time. 
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NEW HEATING ECONOMY for 
the Smallest or Largest School 


WHERE BOILERS ARE STILL HAND-FIRED, the Whiting Stoker 
can result in the greatest savings. Its Dual-Draft Burner per- 
mits the use of the very lowest-priced grades of local bitumi- 
nous coal—in many cases saving $2 to $3 a ton! Whiting also 
perfected the Five-Speed Drive. Fuel is fed to the burner only 
as actually needed—the rate of speed being controlled from 
one simple dial. Coal need no longer be tossed into the boiler 
on hit-and-miss guesswork. There is far less waste of fuel 
and less care required. Janitors have more time to devote to 
their other duties. 

















WHERE AUTOMATIC BURNERS ARE INSTALLED, the Whiting 
Stoker can also show greatly reduced operating costs. This is 
especially true as compared to gas or oil, due to the far lower 
cost of bituminous coal and the Whiting’s firing efficiency. 


























MODERNIZE YOUR HEATING SYSTEM. Whiting has conquered 
smoke and grime. That means cleaner schoolrooms, purer 
air, and a cleaner community. There are no ashes. Only a 
few, clean, hard clinkers—easy to dispose of. Then, if you 

wish, you may also have thermostatic control of room tem- 
° STANDARD SCHOOL MODEL—Refractory Setting. , ‘de fl . Thi ; 4 

Capeoities: 90 to 180 Ibe. of coal per hour. peratures, without wide fluctuations. is means improve 

student and teacher health. 





Finally, this is dependable equipment. This old company, 
now in its 52nd year, has designed and installed a great deal 
of the fuel-burning equipment of the nation’s largest indus- 
trial plants. Now you can have this same economy. Don’t go 
through another fuel-wasting winter. Investigate the Whiting 
at once. 






STANDARD SCHOOL MODEL—Dead Plate Setting. TWIN MODEL—to order only. 
Capacities: 200 to 500 lbs. of coal per hour. Capacities: 750 to 1,250 lbs. of coal per hour. 


WHITING STOKE 


WHITING CORP., 15626 So. Halsted St., Harvey, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please mail data describing WHITING STOKERS 
' ] for school use [_]} for home use. 





Mail Coupon Now for the Details 


Whiting Stokers are made to fit practically 
any make or model of boiler. See how they 


° NAME 
can reduce your fuel expense and improve 
your heating. Mail coupon now, while your BY TITLE 
heating system can be carefully surveyed. ADDRESS 
ALSO A COMPLETE RESIDENTIAL LINE CITY STATE 
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ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM provides comfort... quiet... 
beauty ... durability ...at low cost 


NE sure way to make classrooms 
attractive and stimulating is with 
colorful floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
These comfortable floors are available 
in a wide range of attractive standard 
patterns, or they can be designed to 
order. All are long-wearing, inexpensive 
to install, and easy to maintain. Daily 
sweeping and an occasional washing and 
waxing preserve their beauty for years. 
In addition to Linoleum, Armstrong 
also offers the only complete line of 
resilient tiles. Linotile—an exclusive Arm- 
strong product—is an extra-durable tile 
for corridors and classrooms where traffic 
is heavy. Accotile—a low-cost, moisture- 


resistant tile—is ideal for basement floors 
where concrete is in direct contact with 
the ground. Cork Tile is a sound-deaden- 
ing floor for libraries or rooms where quiet 
is essential; and Rubber Tile is a specially 
reinforced tile of attractive high finish. 

With this complete line of resilient 
floors, Armstrong is in a position to offer 
you unbiased suggestions on the best 
type of material for any room in the 
school. For complete information and for 
a color-illustrated copy of “Public Floors 
of Enduring Beauty,” write now to Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., Build- 


ing Materials Division, 1212 State (A) 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S co 
and RESILIENT TILE FLOORS _ } 
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Modern classroom in the La Fraternidad Building, Buenos 
Aires. Floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum with field of No. 42 
Jade and Linostrips of No. 48 Yellow. 


Aires. Armstrong's Linotile Floor in gay colors with border 
of dark gray can be used for dancing. 


* V7, 


Auditorium and Theatre, La Fraternidad Building, Buenos | 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL - ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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What May the School Executives Expect of 
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the Attendance Officer! 
L. E. Meece 


The problem of preventing truancy is com- 
ing increasingly to be recognized as one which 
requires for its solution the application of edu- 
cational methods rather than the mere applica- 
tion of the penalties of law. The causes of 
truancy are now recognized to be largely in the 
environmental conditions which surround the 
truant, and the remedy to lie in the removal of 
these conditions rather than in punishment for 
the crime itself. 

In keeping with the newer conception of the 
truancy problem, many school administrators 
are seeking for this type of service persons 
who are trained as educators and who are like- 
wise adaptable to social-service work. In suc- 
ceeding paragraphs some of the quality traits 
which a superintendent may reasonably expect 
an attendance officer to possess are discussed. 

A vision of the possibilities and potentialities 
of his job. In order to be able to see clearly 
the possibilities and potentialities of his job, 
the attendance officer must understand the 
purposes of public education and the aims and 
objectives of the school. He must know what it 
is that the school is attempting to do for the 
child and for society in order to appreciate 
fully the importance of regular attendance. He 
must be able to visualize the changes which 
the training and the wholesome environment 
offered by the public school can make in the 
life of the child. He must understand that these 
changes come about gradually, are a process 
of growth, that they represent much painstak- 
ing effort on the part of teachers, and that 
irregular attendance lessens the results of the 
efforts. He should be able to view his work not 
as a job, but as an opportunity to help a child 
obtain his rightful heritage and to help the 
state make of him a useful citizen. The attend- 
ance officer who cannot see a challenge for 
education in the person of every ragged and 
unkempt child does not have a clear vision of 
the possibilities and potentialities of his job. 


A Co-operative Job 


The ability to work hard — even beyond the 
regular hours. The ability and willingness to 
work hard are essential quality traits of an 
attendance officer. There are times when things 
must be done in a hurry. Children must be 
located, causes of absence ascertained, medical 
attention provided, relief furnished, interest 
aroused, and contacts made rapidly. The 
efficient attendance officer realizes that every 
day that the child remains away from school 
the problem of getting him in school and keep- 
ing him there becomes more difficult. Retarda- 
tion promotes a dislike for school, increases 
the work of the teacher, and lowers the effi- 
ciency of the school. The attendance officer 
cannot always lock his office and quit on a 
scheduled hour. There are times when time 
schedules must be ignored in order that a task 
be completed. 

The ability to secure the sympathetic co- 
operation of non-public-school agencies. No 
attendance officer can perform the job alone. 
The co-operation of nonschool agencies is nec- 
essary for the success of his work. The ability 
to secure the co-operation of non-public-school 
agencies is one of the traits which the superin- 
tendent has the right to expect. It does not 
lie within the sphere of the public school to 
correct all the evils of society. Many of the 
causes of irregular and nonattendance arise 





'A paper read before the Conference of Attendance Officers, 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, April 17, 1936. 


2Of the Staff of the Bureau of School Service, University of * 


Kentucky. 


from conditions beyond the control of the 
school and beyond its power to correct. Poverty 
and sickness are two of the chief causes of non- 
attendance. The obligation to correct these 
causes rests upon society as a whole and not 
primarily upon the school. 

Society has set up agencies to help correct 
these evils; the attendance officer is expected 
to know how to contact these agencies and 
secure their co-operation in solving the truancy 
problems arising from these causes. The local 
civil authorities usually are able to help in dif- 
ficulties of this kind, and public-health serv- 
ice and relief agencies are now to be found in 
almost every community. It is the business of 
the attendance officer to acquaint these agencies 
with the conditions and secure their co-opera- 
tion in removing them. 

In addition to these civil and public welfare 
agencies, there are in every community one or 
more nonschool agencies whose aid may be 
secured if properly approached. Church or- 
ganizations, civic clubs, women’s clubs, and 
the various professional, trade, patriotic, and 
fraternal organizations—all are _ possible 


sources of help, if approached with tact and con- , 


fidence. The method of approach is important. 
The “key” persons must be known, located, 
and contacted. There must be a definite and 
practical program to propose, and above all, 
the attendance officer must be able to inspire 
confidence and respect in his own ability to 
lead the work. 

“Nothing succeeds like success” is a popular 
adage; the ability properly to display success 
is a desirable trait for any school teacher. The 
attendance officer will find it helpful to arrange 
graphs, curves, charts, and tables which will 
show to some extent at least what is being ac- 
complished. It will help to popularize his work 
and will inspire confidence in his leadership. 
The superintendent may reasonably expect the 
attendance officer to do these things. 


Records and the School Law 


The ability to maintain with reasonable ac- 
curacy a complete set of records. The ability 
to maintain with reasonable accuracy a com- 
plete set of records is essential. In order to get 
the truant in to school it is necessary first to 
know who and where he is, It is desirable to 
know as much as possible about the child and 
the environment in which he lives in order to be 
of greater service to him and to his teacher. 
One of the duties legally assigned the attend- 
ance officer in Kentucky is to institute and 
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maintain, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, “a complete and accurate 
permanent and continuous census of all chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 18 years that 
reside in the school district.” This census is 
to be of such a nature that the number of 
children in the district, “the names, ages of such 
children, the nationality, occupation, and post- 
office address of each parent, guardian, or cus- 
todian may be determined at any time in each 
school district.” The superintendent may rea- 
sonably expect the attendance officer, not only 
to comply with the letter of this law, but to 
construct block maps, road maps, spot maps 
of various kinds, so as to be able to locate chil- 
dren without delay. 

He may also reasonably expect the attend- 
ance officer to collect and file in such a manner 
as to be easily accessible any other data which 
will aid in understanding the problems con- 
fronting the child and the teacher in adjusting 
the program of the school to meet individual 
needs. Such data as mental age, physical con- 
dition, the economic condition of parents, and 
other information concerning the history of 
each case should be collected as rapidly as 
possible. The attendance officer who under- 
stands the aims and purposes of the school, 
and has a fair knowledge of the learning and 
the teaching process will appreciate the value 
of such information not only as a factor in 
securing attendance but also as a factor in 
making such attendance more profitable. 

A knowledge of the attendance laws and the 
child labor laws under which he works. The at- 
tendance officer should know the laws related 
to and governing his work. There is no excuse 
for any attendance officer to be ignorant of 
the attendance laws of his state. In Kentucky 
the chapter on compulsory attendance covers 
less than fifteen pages in the school laws. Each 
attendance officer may have a copy of these 
laws for the asking. The language of the laws 
is clear and easily understood. A superintendent 
has little patience with an attendance officer 
who is himself ignorant of the laws which he 
is paid to enforce. The attendance officer should 
also be familiar with the child-labor laws of the 
state and he should keep posted on all court 
decisions affecting compulsory attendance and 
child labor. A knowledge of the letter and the 
spirit of the law will often help to avoid mis- 
takes which may be embarrassing for the at- 
tendance officer and for the superintendent to 
whom he is responsible. 

A combination of sympathetic attitude and 
resolution. Finally, an attendance officer should 
possess a combination of sympathy and firm- 
ness. An understanding of human nature and 
the effect of environment upon people helps 
in the development of such an attitude. The 
better we understand the conditions under 
which our people live the more likely we are 
to be sympathetic in our attitude toward their 
behavior. Human sympathy is contagious. To 
be sympathetic makes it easier for us to win the 
confidence and respect of those whom we are 
trying to serve. Nothing should be done by 
force if it is possible by means of co-operation. 
But to be sympathetic does not mean to lack 
resolution. It is our business to solve the prob- 
lems at hand. Strength of character and resolu- 
tion are as essential elements for the inspira- 
tion of respect and confidence as is a sym- 
pathetic attitude. The combination of sympa- 
thetic attitude and resolution usually wins with- 
out the use of legal force. The campaign to 
eliminate truancy is to be won by educational 
methods if possible. However, if all efforts 
for co-operation fail, “the state cannot afford to 
permit the ignorance or prejudice of any parent 
to deprive one of its future citizens of his 
heritage.” It becomes the painful duty of the 
attendance officer after consulting with the 
superintendent to appeal to the courts in be- 
half of the child and the state. 











A Check-List for Studying School Services 


Douglas E. Scates, Director of School Research, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Probably every administrator feels that there 
are certain parts of his organization which are 
functioning especially well, and these are a 
source of satisfaction to him; and probably 
he also feels that there are certain parts of his 
organization that need improvement. It may be 
that the trouble with these lies in poor organi- 
zation; perhaps it is in unsatisfactory policies 
and standards which control the work; perhaps 
it lies in inadequate staff or equipment. Or it 
may be that some new service is required which 
ought to be set up with appropriate personnel, 
policies, and budgetary allowances. 

Whether the need is for an improvement in 
the present service, or for the installing of a 
new service, the administrator should find it 
of some help in thinking about the problem 
systematically to have a list of the different 
aspects which ought to be reviewed. Not in- 
frequently problems fail to yield to solution, 
simply because they are not attacked system- 
atically; that is, we look at a few of their many 
aspects, and, if we do not find the answer, we 
turn our attention to some other problem that 
is pressing, when we might have located the 
crux of the first problem if we had looked just 
a little further. Because school services are com- 
plex, it is difficult to think of all their aspects 
which should be looked into and evaluated. It 
is for this reason that the following lists are 
offered. 

The lists are designed to suggest to the ad- 
ministrator the diversity of factors which enter 
into a service and affect its efficiency. The lists 
do not afford a complete procedure for rating 
these aspects, such as a rating scale or score 
card might do, but they call attention to im- 
portant elements in the service which the ad- 
ministrator should review, in the light of his 
best judgment. Rating scales may be employed 
for the separate aspects of each service where 
they are available and appropriate; but many 
problems can be located, and solved, by the 
much quicker process of systematically examin- 
ing services with the aid of a check list such 
as those which follow. 


List I as a Check List of Services 


The first list is a statement of the kinds of 
service which a school system may render. It 
may prove useful in several ways. As one reads 
it over, it may suggest to him a number of serv- 
ices which his system probably ought to be 
rendering, and is not at the present time. Pos- 
sibly such services could be started through 
having them done in a small way, by some 
staff member already in the service and assigned 
to other duties. Or, if one is already thinking 
of several services which should be provided 
for in the school system, perusing the list may 
afford a certain amount of perspective for de- 
termining which of several new services should 
be added first. Local conditions will, of course, 
largely affect the problem; but having on paper 
a rather complete list of the different types of 
service which may be expected of a school sys- 
tem, enables the administrator more easily to 
consider the need for any particular service, in 
comparison with the need for a number of 
others — without losing sight of any of them. 

The first list may also be of value in help- 
ing one to improve the organization of his sys- 
tem. In some systems, there are many scat- 
tered assignments which have little or no plan 
behind them. Such scattering breaks down effi- 
ciency, increases administrative difficulties, and 
is harmful to morale. We have been accustomed 
to looking at diagrams as a source of guidance 
for planning an organization. These have their 


contributions to make, but they are obviously 
limited. A list such as is here presented also 
makes its contribution to our thinking about 
desirable organization, through a more com- 
plete listing of services than can be put on a 
diagram, and through a more detailed descrip- 
tion of each service so that it can be more 
clearly thought about. 

For example, a diagram is of tittle use in 
helping one delimit various services, telling just 
where one service stops and another begins; or 
in helping one work out the difficult problem 
of interrelationships between services. The 
fuller description which a list permits may be 
made as complete as one desires, including a 
statement of dividing lines, and of interrela- 
tionships. The administrator who is interested 
in studying the services in his school system 
from this angle would do well to list them, after 
the manner of the first list herewith, specify- 
ing in considerable detail the nature of each 
service, as he thinks it ought to exist, and the 
divisions between the responsibility of one serv- 
ice and another. He can then check his list 
against actual practice in his system. 


List II for Evaluating Services 


The second list presents more detailed as- 
pects which one may wish to consider in con- 
nection with each school service. This second 
list may be used in a number of ways. It may 
be used as an outline for the purpose of evalu- 
ating any of the services which a school sys- 
tem is now rendering; this may be done either 
from the standpoint of the results which should 
be expected, or from the standpoint of the ade- 
quacy of the provision which is made for per- 
sonnel and equipment. The list includes 29 
different aspects; the notations are made brief 
so that the list can be kept within reasonable 
compass, but it will at least call attention to 
many phases of any service, and the adminis- 
trator can subject each of these phases to care- 
ful scrutiny in the light of his experience and 
judgment. 

If one wishes to make a more thorough study, 
he may use the list as a basis for reading; that 
is, he may obtain articles dealing with the vari- 
ous topics mentioned in this second list, on any 
particular service which he is examining. Vari- 
ous indexes, such as The Education Index, 
will enable him to locate this material in peri- 
odicals, and issues of The Review of Educa- 
tional Research, as well as the selected bibliog- 
raphies appearing in The School Review and 
Elementary School Journal, together with many 
other sources of bibliographical information, 
will afford an efficient entree into pertinent edu- 
cational literature. In this way, one may supple- 
ment his own experience and judgment by what 
is available in the literature; using the list as 
an outline for reading will prevent overlooking 
important issues, and will assure a proper dis- 
tribution of one’s reading. 

This second list is perhaps even more signifi- 
cant when one is considering the adoption of a 
new service. There are many problems to be 
thought through. One may take this second 
list as an outline for planning the new service, 
giving consideration to each topic. In this way, 
many of the aspects may be given attention 
that might otherwise be overlooked, and cer- 
tain of the mistakes that might otherwise 
be made can be prevented. It is always better, 
when possible to solve problems in advance, 
rather than after a real difficulty has arisen. 
The list will not, of course, take the place of 
experience, nor will it prevent all mistakes; 
but it will help systematize even good experi- 
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ence through focusing attention on crucial is- 
sues. 

One further use of this second list may be 
made. Many offices have found it desirable to 
prepare an office manual, describing the duties 
of each person, and the procedure followed in 
carrying out the various duties. Such a manual 
is helpful in keeping procedure uniform on 
seasonal activities that recur once or twice a 
year, and also when there is a turnover in the 
experienced members of the staff. Many other 
offices would have such manuals if it were not 
such an onerous task to outline the material 
to put in them. The second list may overcome 
some of the initial difficulty of organizing ma- 
terial through suggesting a basic outline, from 
which can be selected those aspects which are 


applicable to the particular duties being des- 
cribed. 


List III as a Final Aid 


The third list is purely an accessory list, de- 
signed to aid in the consideration of the topics 
in List II. Even with a service divided into 29 
aspects — and there may be others that one 
will care to add —each of these aspects de- 
pends in turn upon a number of factors which 
enter into it. It is the purpose of this third list 
to suggest these factors. It will be seen that 
not all of these factors will be pertinent to the 
consideration of every topic in List II, but 
reference may be made to List III for what- 
ever it can contribute to one’s thinking when 
any aspect of a service is under consideration. 

Perhaps an illustration of the use of List III 
will serve to make its value clear. One may be 
considering transportation service, and debat- 
ing the question of agency (No. 6 in List IT). 
That is, should the board own its own busses 
and hire its drivers, or should it contract for the 
entire service? This is, of course, but one 
question in the general consideration of 
transportation service; but any question 
quickly divides into many more detailed 
factors. List III is helpful at this point; in 
deciding the question raised, one would prob- 
ably consider the following items: 2. The serv- 
ice which would be returned by the two differ- 
ent methods; 6. The net cost of each method; 
7. The bearing of principles and the weight of 
general practice; 8. Whether one plan would 
fit better into the local administrative situa- 
tion than the other; 9. Are both plans legal in 
the state? 10. Which plan would be the most 
flexible in meeting the many demands for spe- 
cial service? 11. Which plan is most free from 
interruptions and irregularities? And so on 
through the list, considering those factors that 
are pertinent. One may systematize his judg- 
ments by recording them in two different lists 
or columns. 

Apart from their use by administrators on 
the job, these lists may serve as an outline for 
group study and committee work. The lists 
were developed in connection with a graduate 
course in school administration, at Duke Uni- 
versity. They were used as an outline for the 
study of school services. Each committee as- 
sumed responsibility for a number of the larger 
services, and secured data from administrative 
literature on the various topics of Lists II and 
III pertaining to their subjects. It may be that 
other study groups, whether in universities or 
not, would find such a use profitable. The lists 
will, at any rate, serve to make clear to begin- 
ning students of education that the public 
schools represent a very complex institution, 
and that apparently minor questions must be 
decided in the light of the many factors which 
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they affect. Lists II and III will serve to sug- 
gest what some of these factors are. 


LIST I. MAJOR TYPES OF SERVICE 
IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The divisions in this list are designed to 
represent services which may be regarded as 
distinct. This does not mean that related serv- 
ices cannot be combined and assigned to the 
same personnel, where administrative condi- 
tions seem to call for this. On the other hand, 
almost any of these services may be subdivided 
where the demands are heavy and the organi- 
zation warrants. The divisions used are those 
which are regarded as representing logically 
distinct kinds of service, on their respective 
levels — although some are more homogeneous 
than others. They may, of course, be rearranged 
to suit individual preference; the list may and 
should be modified to fit local conditions. 

No attempt has been made to indicate the 
authoritative relationship between the different 
levels of service; some, such as that of the 
superintendent, are quite general and carry 
broad authority; others are more narrow, and 
carry very limited authority. Authority is not, 
after all, the important thing in organization, 
and the generality of responsibility is perhaps 
indicated clearly enough in the description of 
the services. 

In contrast with the usual attempt to classify 
functions, the present list is organized around 
services, in the belief that these come closer 
to paralleling the usual units of administrative 
organization, and represent somewhat natural 
groups of activities and responsibilities. Serv- 
ices may be thought of as administrative enti- 
ties, whereas functions are theoretical entities. 
The latter frequently cannot be allocated spe- 
cifically to a certain personnel. For example, 
“Administration” is a function— one which 
cuts across the entire group of professional 
workers. “Aiding individual pupils in finding 
reference material in the library,” is likewise 
a function — but only a small part of instruc- 
tional service. It appears that an analysis of 
functions does not afford a satisfactory basis 
for establishing a list of major activities, and 
“service” has therefore been used as the basis 
of organization. 

The detailed functions listed under each serv- 
ice are to be regarded as descriptive and sug- 
gestive, and not as enumerative or exhaustive. 

1. Legislative and Interpretative (Activities of 
the Board of Education). Interpreting and repre- 
senting the general interests and wishes of the 
community. Determining the large formal policy 
of the school system. Securing the chief executive, 
and officially employing all other workers. Adopt- 
ing the budget, determining tax rates for the 
schools, setting standards for the personnel, the 
equipment, and the work. Discharging other func- 
tions as required by state law. 

2. Secretarial (Clerk of the Board). Keeping an 
official record of board actions; acting as the offi- 
cial agent or representative of the board; having 
custody of certain official papers and records, in- 
cluding deeds to property, insurance policies, 
surety bonds, etc.; discharging duties as required 
by state law, and by the rules of the board. 

3. General Administration (The superintendent 
of schools). Carrying general responsibility for 
execution of the policies of the Board; for pro- 
fessional leadership of the school workers, for pro- 
viding the board with such information and pro- 
fessional counsel concerning the school system as 
they may need; for recommending persons for em- 
ployment; for discharging other specific duties as 
required by state law, and by the rules of the 
board. (Subordinates, as appointed and assigned, 
also share in these general responsibilities. ) 

4. Public Relations. Having advisory responsi- 
bility in determining policies and practices of the 
schools insofar as they concern the community in 
general; affording leadership and specialized pro- 
fessional service in developing and guiding whole- 
some school-community contacts and activities; 
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having direction of the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of information about public education to the 
community; seeing that proper official reports are 
made to the community and in appropriate form. 

5. Research. Maintaining and advising with re- 
gard to improving, basic record and report sys- 
tems; making service studies, analyzing available 
information, and furnishing information as re- 
quested, including the answering of general ques- 
tionnaires; making research studies in accordance 
with plans approved by the administration; pre- 
paring certain general reports. (May have separate 
divisions for administrative and for instructional 
research, also a branch for research in housing and 
other problems of the business department.) 

6. Financial Administration. Serving as treas- 
urer (being directly accountable to the board for 
the integrity of funds); receiving tax monies; col- 
lecting tuition and other monies receivable; ac- 
counting for income and expenditures; preparing 
the payroll; supervising the issuing of bonds; 
rendering reports; making analytical studies; aid- 
ing in the preparation and execution of the budget; 
advising in the formation of fundamental financial 
policies. (Subordinates and subdivisions as re- 
quired.) 

7. Educational Administration (Assistant super- 
intendents; certain duties delegated to principals). 
Carrying delegated responsibility for the forma- 
tion of educational policies, the development of 
curriculums, the selection of supplies, equipment, 
and textbooks, the joint approval of new building 
plans, participating in the preparation of the budg- 
et, and responsibility for the general administra- 
tive direction and oversight of educational activ- 
ities. (Teacher-training institutions, junior col- 
leges, joint school-public libraries, and other 
specialized schools, will have the same types of 
service adapted to their peculiar needs.) 

8. Instructional Personnel Administration. Re- 
ceiving applications for appointment, transfer, and 
promotion; ascertaining qualifications of appli- 
cants; keeping informed concerning the work and 
the professional growth of the staff; maintaining 
personnel records, making analyses, and rendering 
reports; aiding the educational administration in 
determining upon the appointment, placement, and 
promotion of individuals. 

9. The Direction and Supervision of Instruction. 
Taking initiative in the formulation of instruc- 
tional philosophy and policies for the school sys- 
tem; providing leadership in the development of 
curricula, and in the selection and production of 
instructional materials and equipment; having a 
share in stimulating the improvement of classroom 
instructional ability and practice; having special 
responsibility for the supervision of beginning 
teachers; bearing the greatest responsibility for 
specialized knowledge and insight in designatcd 
areas of instruction; co-operating generally in an 
advisory capacity in educational administration. 

10. Instruction. Actual teaching of pupils, in- 
cluding both classroom work and the giving of ex- 
perience in the broader educational activities, such 
as library work and extracurricular activities. etc.; 
co-operating in the educational administration of 
the local school unit, and in the formation of more 
general school policies as requested. (May be sub- 
divided into many special classes, such as night 
schools, adult training, vocational training, sum- 
mer schools, playground leadership, community 
centers, citizenship classes, etc. Library service 
and supervision of library service, may be set up 
separately where desired. The training of teachers 
will be a special category under this general serv- 
ice, where school systems maintain their own 
teacher-training institutions. ) 

11. Measurement of Pupil Growth and Adjust- 
ment. Having recommendatory responsibility for 
testing programs, including the selection of the 
tests to be used; providing leadership in the con- 
struction of suitable tests (where done); adminis- 
tering the testing program; analyzing the results 
and making interpretations; advising principals and 
teachers concerning supplementary testing they may 
desire to do. The scope of the service should cover 
all phases of pupil development in which the 
schools profess to be interested. This service 
should include ascertaining mental capacity and 
any special mental defects of pupils (psychological 
service). 
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12. Pupil Personnel Work. Guiding pupils in 
the development of vocational purposes and in the 
choice of a suitable educational program; junior 
placement work (where done); aiding in personal 
adjustment to external or personal difficulties 
(visiting-teacher work); giving health inspection 
and dental inspection (and service?); administer- 
ing relief (food, clothing, medical, or dental at- 
tention, transportation) either directly or co- 
operatively. 

13. Compulsory-Attendance Administration. Ad- 
ministering the school census (house-to-house 
enumeration, or perpetual census, or both); fol- 
lowing up cases of improper absence; returning 
child to school when appropriate; issuing work 
certificates; keeping and analyzing records (pupil 
accounting), making reports. 

14. Business Administration. Carrying responsi- 
bility for the formation of general business 
policies, the preparation of forms for commercial 
contracts, the preparation of salary schedules and 
wage rates, and for the general administrative 
oversight of certain “business” activities. (Note: 
The determination of the kind, extent, and general 
characteristics of the services or facilities needed 
is primarily a function of educational! administra- 
tion; the determination of the technical phases of 
the work, the extent of the services and material 
provisions which can be secured within a given 
budget, and the most efficient means of securing 
these, are generally functions of business adminis- 
tration. Effective service depends upon the proper 
co-ordination of these two aspects.) 

15. Property Management. Administering prop- 
erty insurance; acquiring selected sites; renting 
facilities needed for use; managing endowment 
property owned by the board; negotiating for the 
sale of real estate no longer needed; keeping 
records on real estate and making reports. 

16. School Supply and Equipment Service. Aid- 
ing in the determination of satisfactory supply and 
equipment standards; converting these into pur- 
chase specifications; carrying delegated respon- 
sibility for the determination of policies for the 
purchase, storage, and distribution of supplies and 
equipment; rendering these services, and super- 
vising them; rendering special service in connec- 
tion with textbooks — protection, storage, distri- 
bution, and repair; keeping adequate records and 
making reports. 

17. Housing Operation and Maintenance. Pre- 
paring a satisfactory cleaning, heating, mainte- 
nance, and repair schedule of work; carrying dele- 
gated responsibility for the determination of basic 
policies for the operation and maintenance of 
school buildings; and for the formation of a salary 
and wage schedule; hiring, training, and supervis- 
ing janitors, custodians, watchmen, heating engi- 
neers, electricians, plumbers, glaziers, and other 
artisans as required; determining specifications for 
supplies and materials needed for work; negotiat- 
ing for contract work on building repairs, and 
supervising it. 

18. School Lunch Administration and Operation. 
Preparing menus, purchasing foodstuffs, preparing 
foods, determining portion prices; taking tempo- 
rary custody of receipts; selecting employees; 
selecting equipment; keeping records, and making 
reports. 

19. Pupil transportation. Having delegated re- 
sponsibility for the determination of transporta- 
tion policies, and the formation of bus routes; co- 
operating in the formation of satisfactory rules 
and regulations covering transportation service; 
selecting and hiring bus drivers, or preparing con- 
tracts for bus service; supervising the service, in- 
cluding the enforcement of rules; advising in the 
selection and purchase of bus trucks and bodies; 
arranging for proper housing, servicing, and re- 
pairing of the busses; keeping detailed records, 
making analyses, and rendéring reports. 

20. School-Plant Development. Co-operating in 
the determination of a building program; advising 
in the selection of sites; co-operating in the de- 
velopment of standard rooms, or other units; ad- 
vising with reference to the layout of new build- 
ings or additions, and the materials to be used in 
construction; advising with reference to built-in 
features; rendering architectural service (where 
done); preparing specifications, checking working 
drawings, and receiving bids; supervising and in- 
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specting construction; advising with reference to 
landscaping, and supervising or checking on the 
work. 


LIST Il. LEADING CONSIDERA- 
TIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
EACH SERVICE 


In determining what administrative provision 
should be made for each service, and what 
operating practices are desirable, such ques- 
tions as those given in the following list should 
be considered. The list is divided into four 
parts, relating to different phases of a service. 
A. General Considerations Relating to the 

Establishing or Modification of a Service 

1. Nature. General description of the service; 
its nature and purpose. (If a large service, what 
are its divisions, or separate functions? These will 
be given in a more detailed form in item 9.) 

2. Justification. Is this service justified on the 
basis of meeting a definite need effectively and 
efficiently? Is there any other way of satisfying 
the needs without establishing this as a separate 
and distinct activity of the nature described? Is 
it reasonable to let the needs go unmet? What is 
the philosophy back of the service? 

3. Cost. Is this service justified on the basis of 
other things that could be done with the money? 
How much money is it justifiable to spend on this 
service, both absolutely, and relatively, consider- 
ing the needs of other services, and the limitations 
of the source of support? 

4. Support. From what source should this serv- 
ice be supported — local taxes, state taxes, Federal 
taxes, direct service charges, volunteer funds, by 
other special funds, or by combinations of these? 
What are the reasonable or legal maximum and 
minimum limits of income from the source which 
is used? If the service is to be supported from one 
of several school funds, which one should it be 
charged to? 

5. Financing. Are there any special arrange- 
ments for financing this service that may or should 
be made? Should rotating or reimbursible funds 
be set up for this department? Is it justifiable and 
desirable to borrow money (as by issuing bonds) 
to finance this activity? 

6. Agency. What are the possibility and desir- 
ability of contracting for the entire service (in- 
cluding equipment and supplies) as compared with 
having it rendered entirely by school employees 
under school supervision and control? If it is done 
in the school system, to what officer should it be 
assigned for general oversight ? 

(If it is decided to give the service to an out- 
side agency, many of the following questions will 
not apply. Most of the considerations which fol- 
low assume that the service is to be administered 
by and performed within the regular school organ- 
ization. ) 


B. Considerations Relating to Operating Con- 
trols and Procedures 


7. Service Standards. What constitute desirable 
objectives and standards for the service? What 
should be expected of it? What results should it 
yield. When is work well done? What should be 
the relative emphasis between quantity and qual- 
ity? 

8. Service Policies. What policies should be de- 
veloped to govern this service so that the pur- 
poses, objectives, and standards may be realized. 
What general formulations of operating procedures 
serve to assure the desired results? 

9. Functional Organization. How should the 
general responsibilities and the duties of this serv- 
ice or department be divided, organized, and dis- 
tributed among workers? What should be the func- 
tional relationships between the different workers 
in the service, and between workers in this and in 
other services or departments? What are the lines 
of authority and responsibility? Under what cir- 
cumstances, and in what ways, should responsibil- 
ity, judgment, and material resources be shared 
by different workers, or by different services? 

10. Schedule of Operations. What are the regu- 
lar or routine things to be done? When, or how 
often, should each of these activities be per- 
formed? What is the amount of time that should 
be given to each one? What irregular responsibil- 
ities in hours or out of hours, should be formally 
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recognized ? 

11. Procedures. How shall the various opera- 
tions be performed? What are desirable techniques, 
detailed procedures, or methods for rendering this 
service? Are there any checks which are desirable 
to catch errors or keep the work up to the stand- 
ards set? (See also questions 12 to 17.) 

12. Working Forms and Records. What (printed) 
forms should be used for expediting the work of 
the service? What essential information should 
each form carry? How many copies of each should 
be made out? How should the copies be used; 
what is the proper routing of each form? What 
copies should be preserved? What special records 
of operation should be kept? (See also questions 
13 and 26.) 

13. Legal Instruments. What are appropriate 
forms of bids, contracts, negotiable instruments, 
etc., suitable for this department? What provisions 
for the protection of the school system should be 
incorporated? By what means should these docu- 
ments be safeguarded from fire, loss, etc.? 

14. Cash. What procedures should be used in 
connection with any cash that the service in- 
volves? What safeguards should be taken concern- 
ing the handling and deposit of cash? Is a petty- 
cash provision desirable? 

15. Financial Controls. What practices with 
reference to budget preparation and budget execu- 
tion for the service are appropriate? What should 
be done as a working routine to see that every 
obligation incurred by this service and every ex- 
penditure made for it are properly authorized? Is 
it desirable to audit the detailed financial records 
of this service? 

16. Safeguards. What general safeguards and 
protection should be taken against financial loss 
or serious inconvenience from such external causes 
as fire, burglary, vandalism, etc.? 

17. Irregular and Emergency Situations. What 
are appropriate procedures for various situations 
which the service may occasionally have to face 
which do not fall in the line of its regular duties? 
For example, sudden illness of key employees, the 
resignation of the head of the department or of 
most experienced clerks; breakdown of operating 
equipment, complaints concerning service, lack of 
co-operation between departments, malfeasance of 
officers, loss of records, loss of money, legal suits, 
minor and major accidents, fire in building, etc. 
For certain of these situations procedures should 
be established in advance. What should these be? 
What can be done to prevent emergencies from 
becoming intensified ? 

18. Special Administration. Are there special 
practices in connection with the general adminis- 
tration or control of this service which are pecul- 
iarly appropriate and which should have attention 
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directed toward them (i.e., practices not necessar- 
ily included or perhaps not emphasized in general 
principles of good administration) ? 


C. Considerations Relating to Personnel and 
Equipment 

19. Size of Staff. How many workers of each 
kind are needed, taking into consideration the size 
of the school system, and the amount and quality 
of service that is expected from the service? 

20. Personnel Policies. What qualifications in 
the workers are desirable, or necessary? How 
should the workers be selected? How should they 
be given further training, be made content, stim- 
ulated to do their best, etc.? How will promotions 
be made? Under what circumstances should an 
employee be dismissed, demoted, or transferred? 

21. Pay Rates. What is a satisfactory schedule 
of pay for the workers? On what basis should pay 
be given? For what should increases be granted? 
What hours of service should be expected? What 
about overtime or special work? What provisions 
for sickness, accident, retirement, etc., should be 
incorporated? 

22. Supplies. What constitute desirable quality 
standards and specifications with reference to the 
supplies needed by this service or department in 
its operation? What grades or qualities should be 
purchased? Through what means will these be 
secured? 

23. Equipment. What special types or pieces of 
equipment are needed by this service or depart- 
ment? What are desirable quality standards? 
Should the equipment be bought or be rented? Or 
is it so expensive that it should be foregone? If 
the personal service to operate this equipment is 
to be contracted for, should the school provide 
(own or rent) the equipment? 

24. Servicing Equipment. What servicing of the 
special operating equipment of the department is 
needed? How frequently? What arrangements 
should be made for this: should the servicing be 
done within the school system, or be contracted 
for? Should it be done by the department, or by 
other departments of the school system? 

25. Housing. What housing provisions are 
needed by this service? (Consider both the office 
needs and any special equipment or activity.) Is 
it better to rent these facilities or to own them? 


D. Considerations Relating to General Super- 
vision 

26. Reports and Studies. What reports on the 
work of the service should be made? How often 
should they be made, to whom, and what should 
they contain? What special analyses of accumu- 
lated data, or what other studies, should be made, 
and how frequently? 

27. Economies. What economies are possible 
under stress which would probably not be con- 
sidered desirable as a regular thing? That is, what 
economies are possible beyond what is ordinarily 
considered efficient practice? 

28. Appraisal. What are satisfactory means for 
determining whether the service of the depart- 
ment is giving the returns that it should for the 
money being invested in it? What are norms of 
service and of expenditure? Reconsider the service 
periodically in the light of questions 1, 2, 3, 10, 
etc. 

29. Improvement. In what ways can or should 
the effectiveness of the service be improved, or 
the range of the service extended? Are changes in 
the administration or the detailed procedures of 
the service needed? 


LIST Ill. DETERMINING FACTORS 
IN REACHING A DECISION 


In determining the answer to each of the 
large questions in the preceding list, one will 
consider a number of more detailed factors 
which bear upon it, and which contain in them- 
selves the answer. The following list presents 
most of the factors which should be weighed 
before arriving at a final conclusion. 

Not all of these factors. apply to every ques- 
tion in List II, but the list will serve to pre- 
vent overlooking factors which should be con- 
sidered. A slight overlapping occurs in certain 
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The School Library, 1900-1935 


In 1900 the editor of Education presented a 
vivid picture of the public-school libraries of 
that day. He wrote, “But seldom am I taken 
to a real library. Often when I inquire I am 
conducted to a close, stuffy room, almost win- 
dowless, the books piled in confusion, at which 
I am not surprised, for frequently most of them 
are musty, abandoned, dog-eared, out-of-date 
textbooks.’ 

This neglect was not due to the lack of legis- 
lation, for as early as 1835 the state legislature 
of New York, at the suggestion of Governor 
DeWitt Clinton, passed a law permitting any 
school district to provide a library. Twenty 
years later fourteen states had passed similar 
laws. 

According to Koos,” “Even though laws were 
placed on the statute books, there was no as- 
surance that schools would have libraries and 
that the state’s first enthusiasm would wear 
over a period of years.’’ Something more than 
legislation was needed, for New York State re- 
ported 1,300,000 books in public-school libra- 
ries in 1848 as a result of the initial enthu- 
siasm. But the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in 1892 reported the total number of 
books in all school libraries as 825,000. 

Many mistakes were made in the experi- 
mental stages. Inadequate methods of hand- 
ling books allowed them to be irretrievably 
scattered over the communities. The books 
selected were measured by adult standards and 
were wholly unsuited to youth. The dust of 
those dry tomes of learning was not all on 
the covers. Frequently it was of the books 
themselves. 

But the misguided legislation and the poor 
care and selection of books were perhaps not 
as much to blame as the teachers for the first 
failures in establishing public-school libraries. 
Most teachers were satisfied with existing con- 
ditions. Education to them was a task of driv- 
ing students to complete imposed jobs, the more 
heavy and pedantic the material the better to 
train the mind. 





*Palo Alto, Calif., on leave from Mississippi State Teachers’ 
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Consequently; novels and light reading were 
supposed to spoil one’s mind for learning which 
calls for great concentration and serious thought. 
That is why teachers trusted implicitly in a 
single textbook in each field of learning and 
religiously avoided by-paths. Additional ma- 
terial was in no way needed. But as we shall 
see, the change in the concept of education 
caused the library to take on a new significance. 

Many forces working together were respon- 
sible for this gradual shifting of emphasis in 
education. The leading educational institutions 
in the closing years of the past century were 
the home, the church, and the school, with the 
home assuming most of the responsibilities. 
But technocracy, existing then in its infancy, 
was soon to work many changes in the pre- 
industrial social order. The training received 
in the home was to be supplemented or as- 
sumed by other institutions. The disappear- 
ance of home chores increased the child’s lei- 
sure hours during which time he must find a 
substitute training. Before the schools saw the 
gauntlet at their feet, the public libraries ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

Some of the early experiments were described 


by the editor of the Dial* in 1903. “It was. 


twenty years ago that the first attempts were 
made in this country to bring about a more 
intimate relation than had before existed be- 
tween the public library and the public school. 
Dr. Poole, of Chicago, and Dr. S. S. Green, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, were pioneer ex- 
perimenters in this work, and they made a 
special effort to attract to the library, classes 
of students from the higher grades of the school, 
providing for them special collections of books, 
temporarily set apart for inspection, and enter- 
taining them with informal talks about the 
proper use of the libraries. From this modest 
beginning has sprung, as all who have followed 
the history of the library are aware, a develop- 
ment of complicated and helpful activities on 
the part of the librarians, having for their 
general purpose the correlation of the school 
and the library, and now occupying an impor- 
tant place in the modern conception of the 
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THE SHERMAN JEWETT WILLIAMS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, HUTCHINSON-CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, IN 1914 


This library represented the last word in library arrangement and equipment. It occupied a suite of four rooms of 


which the main library room measuring 27 by 57 ft. is pictured above. 


At one end of the main room there is a 


trophy room and at the other end a librarian’s office. Adjoining the librarian’s office is a stack room of practically 
the same size as the reading room. It will be noted that the room is fitted with tables, chairs, magazine racks, card 
indexes, etc., almost identical with those in use today. A distinct drawback, however, is to be found in the glass 


doors fitted to the bookshelves. 
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librarian’s function. The library is alert to fol- 
low the school course of study, to set apart the 
books most useful in its pursuits, to prepare 
special bulletins and annotated lists for teachers 
and pupils, to offer opportunities for the as- 
semblying of classes, to encourage groups of 
teachers bent upon professional culture, and to 
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A STUDENT BOOK-CHARGING DESK IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, HAMTRAM CK, MICHIGAN 


facilitate in many other ways the extension of 
library privileges to those who are engaged in 
the work of the schools.” 

The public libraries that had previously been 
little more than storehouses for dead books 
came to be recognized as distinctly worth- 
while educational institutions. The National 
Education Association recognized latent pos- 
sibilities of the library when it permitted the 
establishment of a department in the associa- 
tion, even though some members thought of 
the public library as a glorified bookcase for 
the Proceedings. Melvil Dewey,’ the first 
president of the Library Department, insisted 
that the educators think of the public library 
as “an essential part of any complete educa- 
tional system.” He also said, ‘Competent stu- 
dents of the subject say that the historians of 
the future will certainly record this as distinc- 
tively the library age and that this close of 
the nineteenth century will be as marked for 
the building and endowment of libraries, and 
chiefly for their recognition as essential parts 
of our educational system, as was that century 
which brought forth the great cathedrals of 
Europe.” 

The librarians’ first aim was to attract the 
students to the library and create in those who 
would come a permanent interest in reading. 
But a view of even broader possibilities evolved 
from experience. Since the work of the school 
needed greater vitality and enrichment, it was 
deemed necessary to take the library to the 
school. The following are examples of the early 
efforts. 

“Under this system, for example, a teacher 
may draw a collection of fifty books at a time 
and keep them for a whole term, thus incalcu- 
lably enriching the work done in his class, and 
giving every student an opportunity to sup- 
plement his own single textbook with a succes- 
sion of other materials. A second plan, which is 
particularly commendable for large cities hav- 
ing large schools, is that of setting apart one 
room in each school as a special delivery sta- 
tion, or even as a branch library, with its well- 
selected supply of reference books and its own 
special attendant.’ 





*Dewey, Melvil, ‘The New Library Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association,’’ N. E. A. Proceedings, 1896:988. 
5Editorial, Dial, 34:73-75, 1903. 
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The aim in establishing a branch library in 
the school building was to serve the school 
and make the service convenient for adults 
near the school. In the management of the 
branch library many unforseen problems arose. 
“The difficulty in administration had to do 
mostly with janitor troubles, and with the 
necessity for closing off corridors and stair- 
ways in order to keep the general public with- 
in the library room, and to confine the high- 
school pupils within the school building.’”® 

Although many attempts were made through 
the years to establish satisfactory regulations 
of the branch library, the contact of the stu- 
dents with undesirable characters of the neigh- 
borhood demanded a different setup. 

A gradual change in the concept of educa- 
tion caused the teachers to see the necessity 
for supplementary material. But it is interest- 
ing to note the contributions of the librarians 
to the changing concept. George Iles, Fellow of 
the American Library Association, wrote, “No 
longer is memorizing the be-all and end-all of 
education,’* He advocated letting the children 
observe and discover phases of life that were 
interesting. Then they could be directed to 
books where they could supplement their find- 
ings and in so doing discover the true value 
of books. 

The public librarians kept in close contact 
with public-school teachers to discover the 
needs and to administer the desired services. 
Teachers were permitted to come at will, select 
any list of books they wished, send them to 
the schools, and issue the books to the children 
on their own library cards. 

In time the teachers noticed that where the 
greatest amount of reading was done their was 
a minimum of discipline problems to be 
handled. As a result, the revolutionary prac- 
tice of allowing children to read books in school 
was introduced. This was advocated by libra- 
rians and frequently resorted to by foresighted 
teachers. Some even went so far as to allow the 
reading of novels. 

When teachers accepted collateral reading 
as part of the program, they immediately estab- 
lished rigid standards. Students were required 
to read a certain number of specified books and 
make formal reports complying to a teacher- 





®Logasa, Hannah, The High School Library. 
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BEFORE THE WAR 
THE SCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
completed in 1916, was considered a model high school and was visited by numerous delegations in search of new ideas. The 
library above, which was photographed in November, 1916, was then and still is a most practical, efficient, and economical 
nerve center of the academic life of a great metropolitan high school. 


made pattern. This practice was attacked by 
Miss Ashmun, a librarian, in 1909. She said, 
“This is surely getting at the matter from the 
wrong end. Reading should be done from an 
inner desire, not from an outward stimulus. 
The great work of the teacher is to create the 
desire.”* She advocated taking the students 
where they were in interests, creating a desire 
to read, and gradually leading them to the “all- 
important standards.” 

The “all-important standards” gradually 
gave place to individual interests, a demand 
for greater freedom, and more variety in ma- 


‘terial. At this time the activity movement, so- 


cialized recitation, and the “progressive” type 
of instruction were gaining in favor, and the 
library became the research center for students, 
and silence of the pin-drop order slipped into 
the past. 


SAshmun, Margaret, “Library in the High School,’ Schoo! Re- 
view, 17:618-22, 1909. 





THE LIBRARY AND STUDY ROOM OF THE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA, ' 
was completed about 1929. The arrangement, which involves a large book stack adjoining the main re*eding room, was consid- 
ered a practical innovation which has not been generally possible except in the very largest high schools. 


As the extended use of books and materials 
became an integral part of schoolwork, a few 
of the most progressive schools established 
libraries that were operated independently of 
the public libraries. However, the prevailing 
practice in the beginning of the school’s widen- 
ing interest was for the school to act as a sub- 
station or branch of the public library. 

The increase in demand for books caused the 
financial burden to become too great for the 
public libraries. The first move on the part of 
the school boards to assist in this work was to 
furnish money for books and equipment. “In 
Cleveland [1911] the school libraries are 
owned by the board of education and adminis- 
tered by the public libraries; they report this 
as being satisfactory, and certainly the schools 
must gain very much in having the benefit of 
a trained helper, with mechanical work done 
at headquarters by experienced workers.’” 

But this attempt at co-operation, in time, 
gave rise to conflicts between library boards 
and school boards. Librarians gave impetus to 
the quarrel by complaining that the students 
came to the library with only a vague idea of 
what they were expected to find. Teachers 
added to the dissention by accusing the libra- 
rians of indifference in helping school children 
with their assignments. 

The public librarians, operating the school 
library, did not attend teachers’ meetings and 
were not really considered a part of the school. 
These and other conflicts between the school 
boards and the library boards caused the 
school boards to assume full responsibility of 
the library in the school. 

In the beginning of the independent-library 
movement there was a scarcity of trained libra- 
rians who were in sympathy with the new 
methods of teaching, and in most cases the 
library or study hall was “kept” by a teacher 
who was not trained for the work. In the larger 
schools there presently developed a_teacher- 
librarian, trained both as a teacher and a libra- 
rian. 

At the meeting in 1921 the bylaws of the 
Library Department of the National Education 
Association were changed to meet the new de- 
mands of the growing independent high-school 


*Fagge, Ethelwyn H.., 
Proceedings, 1911:1019-25 
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libraries. The following objectives were listed: 

1. To promote the intelligent use of school libraries. 

2. To work for the appointment of trained librarians 
in all high-school libraries. 

3. To urge the appointment of state supervisors of 
school libraries in all states. 

4. To urge that all teachers in order to be certified 
shall give evidence of their ability to train pupils in 
the use of books and libraries and to develop good 
reading habits and tastes. 

5. To foster well-defined co-operation between 
school libraries and public libraries.!? 

At this same meeting of the Library De- 
partment, Sherman Williams and others saw the 
teacher-librarian as the most urgent need of 
the school library. Although this move was to 
separate the school library from the public 
library, the teacher-librarian was to consult 
the public librarian as to the most economic 
methods of operation and administration. 

In 1923 the Library Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association ceased to func- 
tion. The membership of this organization had 
convinced the school administrators that the 
library must be a true unit of the school organi- 
zation, and the organization of principals had 
demonstrated their interest. As early as 1918, 
C. C. Certain presented a report on standards 
for library organization and equipment to the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals. 

These members when sufficiently aroused 
were in a position to insure better financial 
support and closer co-operation between teach- 
ers and librarian. Much has been done to de- 
termine the exact duties of the classroom 
teacher and the librarian. As to the former 
Miss Logasa says she should: 

1. Know the books in her subject and related su)- 
jects. 

2. Know the books available 
library. 

3. Make plans to use the material in the library in 
advance of the time the material is to be used. 

4. Plan her assignments definitely, in which case 
she must give references; or plan to stimulate volun- 


tary interests, in which case she must be ready with 
suggestions. 

5. Inform the library in advance of her plans to 
use books or visual material, and designate how the 
material is to be used by the pupils. 

6. Prepare the pupils for the use of the library ma- 
terial by pointing out the possibilities in it.** 


in the particular 





10‘Minutes of Library Department,’’ N. E. A. Proceedings, 
1921:471. 
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On the other hand, the librarian’s duties 
have been set forth by C. C. Certain: 


1. Compile book orders from requests and sugges- 
tions of the faculty and from careful study of re- 
views, bibliographies, and the like. 

2. Check the new books when they arrive, stamp 
them with the school stamp. 

3. Classify them, label them, and make shelf-list 
cards. 

4. Catalog them, making author, title, subject, and 
analytic cards. 

5. Circulate these books to the students and faculty. 

6. Assemble collections, at teachers’ requests, and 
send them to the classrooms. 

7. Care for and circulate maps through the building, 
as required. 

8. Care for and circulate other visual materials — 
slides, pictures, and the like. 

9. Order, check, distribute, renew, recheck pictures 
from children’s museum. 

10. Open, check, and strip magazines for racks. 

11. Prepare bulletins and special exhibits either to 
celebrate holidays or to correlate with schoolwork. 

12. Be on the lookout for supplementary material 
for all school subjects, mount pictures, collect clip- 
pings, and the like. 

13. Prepare request references for teachers. Teach- 
ers send to the library for a picture or a certain 
object, for reference on some topic which children 
will come to the library to work on. 

14. Give regular instruction in the use of books and 
libraries. 

15. Send monthly reports to the board of education 
office. 

16. Attend monthly department meetings. 

17. Keep detailed records of students sent by in- 
dividual teachers, and departments for study and refer- 
ence. 

18. Hold meetings of library 
helpers) on alternate weeks. 

19. Attend faculty meetings on alternate weeks.** 


The past 35 years have witnessed the serv- 
ice of the library change from an unwanted 
outside agency to the center of all school activi- 
ties. Such schoolwork as projects, problems, 
and units is built around books, magazines, 
newspapers, clippings, maps, pictures, slides, 
and exhibits. All of these are issued by the 
librarian. 

At present the most efficient manner of 
handling these materials is by loans to individ- 
ual students and loans to classroom groups. The 
classroom library is essential in saving time and 
energy for students and teachers. These libra- 
ries must be, according to C. C. Certain, “a 


Certain, C. C., ‘‘High-School Library Standards,” 
ment of Secondary-School Principals, March, 1933. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERNISTIC LIBRARY IS THAT OF THE RUFUS KING HIGH SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Completed in the fall of 1934. The room is most attractively finished and combines the advantages of a large 


collection of books in a room that is adequately lighted, well finished, and e:pecially fitted with acoustical materials 
and a silent floor. 


(the student 
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series of mobile units of books, continuously 
going out to classrooms on demand, where 
needed, and continuously returning to the 
library to prevent idleness of the books. The 
very core of the idea is that there are no idle 
books, either on the shelves of the library or on 
the desks or in the closets of the classroom.”!* 
Doubtless the future will reveal even greater 
possibilities of service for the public-school 
library. 





WW] bid., 1933:76-85. 
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RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS 
Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 
The Election of Trustees 

The county board of education cannot refuse to 
confirm trustees duly elected if they have the pre- 
scribed qualifications. Ramsey v. Mingledorff, 184 
S.E. 322 (Georgia), February 21, 1936. 

“There was no question as to the eligibility of 
the plaintiff [Ramsey] to serve as a school trustee. 
If intelligent citizens of good moral character, who 
are known to be earnest supporters of public edu- 
cation, are duly elected trustees of a school dis- 
trict, the county board of education is not clothed 
with absolute discretion to refuse to approve their 
election and to commission them, said board hav- 
ing power to refuse to confirm the election of such 
trustees only when the persons elected are un- 
qualified for the work, that is, where they lack the 
qualifications prescribed for such trustees under 
this section.” 





Legal Meeting 


“The law does not require the attendance of all 
the members of a school board to constitute a legal 
meeting. It suffices if all the members are present, 
or that all had notice and that a majority have at- 
tended pursuant to the notice.” Turner v. Wellford 
Special Consolidated School District of Chicot 
County, 91 S.W. (2) 285. 


The Sovereign Duty of School Districts 


That a school district is an agency of the state 
and is charged with the sovereign duty of maintain- 
ing schools was held in the case of /ndependent 
School Dist. No. 1 v. Common School Dist. No. 1, 
55 Pac. (2) 144. Idaho. 

“Each school district, whether common or inde- 
pendent, is made a body corporate and is given the 
power to sue and to be sued... . . The grant to the 
district to maintain and defend actions implies, of 
course, that the Legislature intended and expected 
that the school districts would prosecute any ac- 
tions they might deem necessary for the protection 
and preservation of the school funds and property. 
It was likewise intended that they would conduct 
defenses of any actions which might tend to impair 
or prejudicially affect school district property or 
interests. . .. 

“It is true that the school district is a mere 
agency of the state... . As such, however, it is 
charged with the sovereign duty of maintaining the 
schools within its particular territory of the state 
and of receiving funds and property and managing, 
controlling, and expending the same in the interest 
of public education. In this respect and for this pur- 
pose the school district is the agent of the state in 
its particular territory. It would therefore amount 
to neglect of its duty and an unfaithful stewardship 
for it to fail or neglect to claim and demand the 
public funds and property belonging to its terri- 
tory, and meant and intended for appiication in 
furthering the educational advantages of the chil- 
dren of that particular community of the state. In 
this respect and to this end, the officers of the 
school district are charged with the sovereign duty 
of furthering and promoting the cause of general 
education.” 

May Submit Own Name 

1. A county superintendent may submit his own 
name as qualified for a position in a list of qualified 
teachers, the Supreme Court of West Virginia has said 
in White v. Board of Education of Lincoln County 


et al., and seven other cases. 134 S.E. 264 February 
25, 1936. 


“In furtherance of his duty as county superintend- 
ent .of schools, in the spring of 1935, he submitted to 
the County Board of Education, an approved list of 

(Concluded on Page 58) 











What the School Boards May Expect of Their 
Superintendents’ 


Edward E. Carr 


Recently, I asked a board member in a small 
district in our county what he expects of the 
superintendent, and he said: “The superin- 
tendent runs our school.” But in view of the 
recent rulings of the Supreme Court, I don’t 
think I should take the attitude that an exec- 
utive can run things. So the question is: ““What 
is the position of the superintendent?” There 
are those who tell us that the school superin- 
tendent is a necessary evil. A school lad once 
said that the superintendent of schools is “a 
man that bursts into the room, disturbs the 
class, and rattles the teacher.” But I believe 
we can truthfully say that any school board 
elects, or at least should elect, a superintendent 
to manage the affairs of the school according 
to general policies adopted by the board, and 
the degree to which he meets with the approval 
of the patrons in carrying out those policies 
determines his success as well as the success 
of the board. 

I shall attempt to discuss this subject under 
three headings: First, the superintendent is 
the administrative official of the school board, 
which requires that he secure and maintain by 
his balance, his fairness, intelligence, profes- 
sional capacity, and intimate relationship with 
his board. 

Second, he must be the head of the faculty, 
which challenges him to give. such wise and 
inspiring leadership that he will secure and 
maintain the confidence of the teachers and 
their co-operation in helping to carry out the 
general policy of the school. 

Third, he is the contact man between the 
public, the community, and the school system. 
He is the community leader in the educational 
work of the community, which requires tact- 
fulness, congeniality, and many such things. 
Such is a large order for the superintendent, 
but it is not an exaggeration. 


I. The Superintendent as Admin- 
istrative Official 


He is the administrative officer of the board. 
Do not get confused. I do not mean that he 
should be a dictator, because no board should 
be blown about by the wishes of the superin- 
tendent, no matter how wise be his counsel. It 
is just as important, however, that the superin- 
tendent, while representing the board in action, 
and interpreting the policies of the board in 
the operation of the school, should not be 
relegated to an office-boy relationship, though 
paid on another basis. Effective co-operation 
between the board and the superintendent is a 
first necessity. The time devoted to school prob- 
lems by board members is given freely to the 
district. The best board members, as a rule, 
are busy business men. They are chosen, or 
rather, should be chosen, primarily for their 
good judgment. The valuable time of individual 
board members is best conserved by definite 
provision for the superintendent to assume a 
large measure of the burden of routine plan- 
ning and care of details. 

Charles L. Mosher, of the State Education 
Department of New York, says in the Decem- 
ber ScHoot Boarp JourRNAL (in quoting, I 
shall use the word superintendent instead of 
principal) : 

The board should look to the principal [super- 
intendent] for every sort of information relating 
to its task — economic, financial, relating to prop- 


ee 1An address delivered before the Association of Nebraska 
School Boards and Executives, at Kearney, January 28-29, 1936. 
2Member, Board of Education, North Platte, Nebraska. 


erty, pedagogical, social, and otherwise. The prin- 
cipal [superintendent] should accept this difficult 
responsibility, be prepared to collect facts and in- 
formation from every available source, including 
the individual board members, be ready with ma- 
terials of every sort as needed, and be prepared 
to assist in the formulation of policies in view of 
all the conditions applying. 

A fine, frank, clear-cut relationship of this sort 
is perhaps of greater value to the schools than any 
other single thing. Without it friction, misunder- 
standing, unpleasantness, and often worse, are 
bound to develop, with serious losses. The board 
of education should take pride in the quality of 
services rendered by the principal [superintendent ] 
on the ground that his success, since he is their 
representative and since he acts solely under their 
authority, is at the same time their success. Team- 
work with complete understanding means continu- 
ously growing good results when achieved by the 
board and its principal [superintendent ]. 

You have heard of the incident of the farmer 
lad who was sent by his father to get the mail. 
That was before the days of the automobile, 
and he went to that inland post office for the 
mail. After he had started a hard rain came 
up. A little draw over which the boy had to 
pass became a raging torrent. The father 
feared for his son, so he went over to the 
stream, hoping that he might give the boy some 
advice. The stream made so much noise he 
could not advise the boy. The boy started 
across. He remembered one instruction, which 
was to “give the horse a free rein and he will 
get you across.”’ So the boy loosened the rein 
and they started across, but when the thistles 
and the weeds and the waves began to beat 
against the horse, the boy began to exercise 
his authority. He began to pull upon the reins. 
Tighter and tighter he pulled, until the horse 
could not have his way, and horse, rider, and 
all started down the stream. The father at that 
time, placing his hands over his mouth, yelled 
“Look to the shore, son, look to the shore.” 
The boy heard the sound. He came to his 
senses. He looked up, away from the raging 
torrent. He forgot the noise. He did not see 
the thistles. He loosened on the reins, and the 
horse gathered himself together, and carried 
himself and the rider to the opposite shore. 

So we need to look to general policies, look 
to the shore ahead, and leave the details as to 
how we are going to get there to the one who 
carries the program into effect. This may be 
a crude illustration, but it does bring out the 
thought that we, as school boards. are primarilv 
interested in the general policy, and we must 
leave it to the executive official and the teach- 
ers to carry out that policy. 

There is a tendency or general practice of 
appointing standing committees, but I believe 
that whenever that is done, such committees 
should be assigned executive powers, and com- 
mittees should not be granted latitude to use 
their own judgements alone. 7] am inclined to 
think we shou'd enlarge the duties of our exec- 
utive official. Under such an arrangement the 
board members are treated with equal consider- 
ation. All of the board members are trained to 
arrive at decisions on the basis of the ultimate 
aims of the whole program. More accurate 
planning is engaged in, and general policies are 
worked out which avoid the necessity of making 
numerous exceptions to these approved policies. 

The business of the board of education can 
be carried on with greater dispatch if the super- 
intendent, or the clerk under his direction, pre- 
pares a docket of business to be placed in the 
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hands of each board member at the beginning 
of each regular meeting. New decisions should 
be reached in the light of previously established 
policies. The details of carrying out a given 
policy is more of an administrative function 
and should be left much to the administrative 
officials. 

There is no danger that boards will hamper 
the effective administration of school affairs, 
but they will lessen the burden of their own 
duties if they arrive at major decisions in the 
form of resolutions outlining a general policy 
which will serve as a clear statement for the 
guidance of the executive officer. This type 
of administration not only secures a more rapid 
dispatch of routine business, but also presents 
a foundation for effective co-operation between 
the executive and the officers of the board. To 
quote again from Charles L. Mosher: 

Varied problems involving changes, educational 
and adjustment, reduction or expansion of work 
in particular cases, grouping of pupils, assignment 
of teachers, and the like, may and will from time 
to time assume importance and difficulty requiring 
board consideration. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
board whose executive can set forth such policies 
clearly and concisely upon a basis of the school 
policy concerned, and with no opportunity for 
personal prejudice on the part of pupil, parent, or 
teacher. There is, of course, a most important 
reaction to this. Equipped with a complete view 
of the situation, the board can do what it most 
wishes to do, namely, make wise decisions based 
upon established standards and procedures and 
avoid charges of favoritism and vaccilation, in- 
evitable otherwise. 

School boards should not be too modest in 
relation to educational matters. It is the respon- 
sibility of each member to insist upon a clear 
understanding of those problems. On the other 
hand, they must not and have no right to 
assume that the superintendent should not be 
included when business matters are being dis- 
cussed. He should have the picture of the school 
situation better than they, and unless his advice 
is worth something to the board he is not a 
good superintendent. Only by working together 
upon the whole problem, inclusive of all its 
phases, can the board and the school secure 
the best results. 

In the employment of teachers, the superin- 
tendent must have that kind of skill which 
defines clearly the requirements of the profes- 
sional personnel so that there is a complete 
adjustment of the individual school workers to 
the job to be done. The professionally trained 
school executive should be able to make a com- 
plete analysis of the expenditure and produc- 
tiveness in all parts of his school enterprise so 
that public-school systems in accepting the 
challenge of the business world can make a 
survey that shows results. 

The superintendent as the executive head of 
the school system has the responsibility to 
determine what are the real necessities in the 
line of school supplies in order to carry out the 
course of study approved by the board of edu- 
cation. Because of the large number of items 
involved, the economical purchase, the efficient 
distribution, and accurate accounting of school 
supplies represent administrative problems of 
major importance. When the superintendent 
has obtained all the available data and has 
made a report indicating that his plan operates 
satisfactorily and efficiently, he has something 
definite for the action of the board of educa- 
tion. Although the responsibility in reality rests 
upon the superintendent, the final judgment 
rests with the board of education. The recom- 
mendations of the superintendent, if made on 
the basis of his investigations, data gathered 
and organized, conclusions reached and effec- 
tively presented, usually receive favorable 
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consideration. The world ®tisually steps aside 
for the man who knows where he is going, and 
the school board generally is and should be 
willing to co-operate with the school executive 
who “knows his stuff.” 


II. The Head of the School Faculty 


The school superintendent is the head of the 
faculty. The relationships between the superin- 
tendent and the local teachers are generally 
harmonious, but sometimes lead to unhappy 
confusion. The teachers as workers in the 
school system should know early and under- 
stand most clearly the superintendent’s policies 
and the plans adopted in carrying out the gen- 
eral policy of the board of education, and they 
should give these their heartiest support. On 
the other hand, the superintendent should know 
and respect the interests and needs of the teach- 
ers and aid in accomplishing their wishes so 
long as those wishes are in harmony with the 
general policy of the school. There may be 
times when differences of opinion will arise, but 
there is really no reason for these leading to 
embarrassing situations. 

Leadership of a superintendent depends not 
upon exhibitions or definitions of prerogatives, 
but upon that quiet forcefulness which comes 
from knowledge and a willingness to be guided 


by experience — sometimes his own — quite as 
freqyently that of his associates and co-work- 
ers. “in other words, he must be interested in 


the results obtained by his teachers rather than 
the method by which that result is obtained, 
and he must not be dictatorial, even in his sug- 
gestions of the general plan of the school. 

The superintendent may interest his teach- 
ers through co-operation to assist in solving 
many of the most difficult administrative prob- 
lems. Any genuine hope for experiment and 
improvement in the various fields of instruction 
arises from the spirit of co-operation among 
all those interested in the welfare of the school. 
A real superintendent is one who works with 
his faculty and for whom his faculty is willing 
to work. He creates an atmosphere of co-oper- 
ative interest and effort. The modern trend is 
toward that co-operative administration of the 
schools. It seems that the importance of super- 
visory technique and classroom visita‘ion are of 
the most important functions of our superin- 
tendent. Good points of the teacher’s classroom 
procedure should receive attention, as well as 
the weak points. It is well to lead the teacher 
to talk about her work in order that the point 
intended for emphasis comes as a natural obser- 
vation of the work in question. The superin- 
tendent should not hesitate to give praise to 
the teacher when she has noteworthy ac- 
complishments. Her efforts in further service 
are stimulated and the rough places of her 
profession become smooth. All teachers soon 
learn, if the superintendent has the right atti- 
tude, that he is a helper in their difficulties, 
rather than a hindrance. 

Teachers’ meetings in which the various 
sections of the city are brought together in 
general discussions under the leadership of the 
superintendent are most valuable in bringing 
out that co-operative spirit which tends to 
carry out the general policy of the school. A 
superintendent should make a survey of his 
school and his community as a first step to- 
ward the developing of an intelligent basis for 
supervision. He should prepare an outline of 
the objectives to be obtained. He may select 
the major techniques applicable to his needs, 
but he should not insist in strict compliance 
with the said techniques. These have to be 
modified in co-operation with the teacher but 
they will serve as a general guide, and the 
teachers’ meetings at which frank discussion 
comes about will help to carry that general 
policy into effect throughout the system. 
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III. The Contact Man with the 
Community 


Not only does the superintendent’s business 
require his co-operation with the school board 
and his advice and consultation with them, not 
only does it require his leadership of his faculty 
in getting their co-operation in carrying out the 
policy of the school, but to a large extent the 
duty rests upon the superintendent to sell the 
policy of the school to the public. A public- 
school administrator is not a teacher in the 
usual sense. His problems are not confined to 
the academic area. His main duty is that of 
preventing the schools from being diverted from 
their chief responsibility. Stated in positive 
terms, his duty is the progressive development 
ot the educational welfare of the school. He 
must be a perpetual liaison officer standing be- 
tween the public and the board, between the 
schools and all sorts of groups that desire to 
use his schools for some ulterior end. As a 
liaison officer he cannot be strictly neutral. He 
must know what constitutes good schools and 
how they can be attained. His leadership resides 
in his ability to convince, not in his ability to 
procrastinate, delay, or avoid issues. On the 
other hand, he will not seek issues for the sake 
os seeking them. He will consider every con- 
tact as an educational opportunity. 

A school system is very much related to the 
will of the people. The practical question which 
every superintendent faces is: “How can I 
obtain the co-operation of the public the school 


is intended to serve? Can its interest and good 


will be elicited to an increasing degree in the 


‘work, activities, and problems of the school?” 


Any genuine hope for improvement in the 
schools lies in the prevalence of the spirit of 
co-operation among all those interested in the 
welfare of the school. Education has become 
more and more a matter of public concern. The 
public must be taken into partnership. In fact, 
the strength of the schools in the final analysis 
rests upon public opinion. 

The superintendent should never refuse an 
opportunity: to speak before a public gathering 
upon matters of school interest. In other words, 
the good will of the school, the public interest 
in the school, the co-operation of the public in 
the policies presented by the school depends 
in no small part upon the influence of the 
superintendent brought about through his per- 
sonal contacts with the public. In other words, 
he represents the school to the public. 

The effective use of the press to reach the 
public on matters pertaining to schools, school 
policies, and school programs depends upon the 
approach to the press and its representatives 
to the end that they may have an intelligent 
understanding of the policies and programs 
growing out of information furnished, and with 
no thought that they make use of it for public- 
ity purposes. In other words, the superinten- 
dent must deal with the press, as a human 
organization dominated by men who are actu- 
ated in what they do by exactly the same 
motives as are other individuals and groups 
in this community. 

After this sympathetic interest based on 
intelligent understanding has been secured, the 
press must be induced to release to the service 
of the schools, the ability of its writers that 
public opinion in the community may be in- 
fluenced to co-operate with the policy of the 
school. 

It is important also to have oneness of pro- 
gram and policy throughout the school organ- 
ization in order that the press and its contacts 
with the school may have a single impression 
with reference to matters affecting the school. 
This means that the press must know that the 
general policy presented by the superintendent 
is the policy adopted by the school board and 
advocated by the school board, and that the 
members of the faculty are co-operating with 
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the superintendent in carrying out that policy. 
Never must the public or the press get the idea 
from the superintendent that the school officials 
and personnel are not going forward in an un- 
divided line. However, the superintendent must 
stay away from propaganda and there must be 
no serving of selfish or partisan interests. 

School officials, and superintendents espe- 
cially, should be willing to speak on school 
subjects before any group that may extend an 
invitation, even if that group holds ideas and 
policies that are directly opposed to the per- 
sonal views of the speakers. It is an open ques- 
tion, however, whether the molding of favorable 
opinion can be accomplished better through 
addresses to groups than through service to 
individuals. The parent who comes alone to the 
superintendent for advice and help, and who 
goes away from the office with a solution to his 
problem, becomes immediately a _ steadfast 
friend of the schools and a disseminator of 
good will toward the schools among his friends. 
In other words, upon the superintendent rests 
the responsibility of being tactful, and by hav- 
ing such a picture of the whole policy of the 
school system and the picture of his plans and 
those of the school to carry out those policies 
he can lay that picture before the average in- 
dividual and convince him that the school is his 
friend. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary for the 
superintendent to interview pupils. There must 
be a full realization of the importance of creat- 
ing good will and support for the schools 
through the pupils. No amount of activity in 
which the faculty can engage can be half so 
important in its effect upon the public as the 
daily performance of their duties in creating 
a feeling of good will and loyalty, and may I 
say, devotion on the part of the pupil, and no 
small part of this when the problems come 
before the teacher rests upon the superin- 
tendent. 


A Danger 

The danger all superintendents face, and 
this is particularly true of those who administer 
the smaller svstems of schools, is that the wide 
variety of duties they are called upon to 
perform will breed superficiality. Every profes- 
sion carries or creates its own disease. This is 
the disease of the public-school administration. 
There is only one cure for it, and that is a 
cure which sometimes calls for heroic action. 
The cure can be effected only by a constant 
renewal of intellectual life. This involves con- 
stant reading, attendance at professional meet- 
ings, and an occasional return to some institu- 
tion devoted to the training of superintendents. 

The school board has a right to expect its 
superintendent to keep up in school matters so 
that the modern methods are brought to his 
attention. There must be continual readjust- 
ments, and sometimes in periods of adjustment 
there are retrenchments, and this must be done 
in order that we may at all times have the co- 
operation and good will of the public. We have 
no right to take the arbitrary attitude and to 
attempt to be dictators against the will of the 
public whom the school attempts to serve. 

In conclusion, I simply say: The success of 
the school rests in no small part upon the 
superintendent. It requires constant study upon 
his part. It requires the ability to gain the 
respect and co-operation of his teaching force. 
It requires tactfulness, knowledge, and per- 
sonality to give to the public the importance 
of the school and sell to the pupils the best 
their community has to offer. When we ask our 
superintendent to be the leader in this part 
of our school system, we can expect of him a 
desire to receive a salary commensurate with 
the executive service he renders. 








School-Board Members 
Who are Making Educational History iz American Cities 


WALLACE SUTHERLAND 


President, Board of School Directors, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


One of the finest traditions which has character- 
ized the educational life of Kansas City is found 
in the maintenance of a high-class administrative 
service for the schools. For three decades and 
more, citizens of outstanding character and ability 
were chosen as members of its board of education. 
They constitute a roster of splendid American 
citizenship. 

The member recently chosen as president of the 
board of education is Wallace Sutherland, a cit- 
izen who enjoys not only the confidence of his 
associates but that of the entire community as 
well. He has a high conception of the mission of 
popular education and a thorough grasp of the 
problems which confront the school system over 
which he presides. His organizing ability has been 
recognized by the board members and his eminent 
fitness as presiding officer has been established. 





MR. WALLACE SUTHERLAND 


President, Board of School Directors, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. Sutherland is a native of Marshall, Missouri. 
He is a graduate of the Missouri Valley College 
and of the Kansas City School of Law, and is a 
member of a leading law firm. It is said of him 
that he is not a politician, but that he has at all 
times been concerned in the civic progress of the 
community. All in all, he measures up to the high 
standards set by his predecessors. 


TRUMAN PLANTZ, JR. 


President, Board of Education, 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Truman Plantz, Jr., became a member of the 
Rock Island board of education in 1931 during the 
difficult depression period. Due to the accumula- 
tion of a large operating deficit and greatly reduced 
revenues, drastic curtailments were necessary. As 
a member of the board and its president since 
1934, Mr. Plantz has had an important part in 
formulating the policies which made possible the 
complete liquidation of the predepression deficit 
and the regular payment of all salaries. 

Largely through his clear vision and untiring 
efforts a million-dollar senior-high-school project 
is now under construction. After securing a PWA 
grant, public approval was voted in September, 
1935, not only for the high-school project, but also 
for an increased educational tax with which to re- 
store salary cuts and other instructional facilities. 
In March, 1936, a single-salary schedule developed 





MR. TRUMAN PLANTZ, JR. 
President, Board of Education, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


by a teachers’ committee was adopted by the 
board. 

Mr. Plantz is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago Law School and is employed by the Mod- 
ern Woodmen of America as special counsel. He 
has a family of five children, four of whom are 
attending the public schools. 

His vigorous leadership in the interest of better 
educational opportunities for all the children of 
the community is coupled with a devotion to the 
finest traditions in public education, the promotion 
and preservation of true democracy. 


ARTHUR D. BACON 


President, Board of School Directors, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Bacon was elected a member of the board of 
school directors on December 4, 1933. He has 
served as chairman of the finance committee, and 
was elected president of the board December 2, 
1935. 

Mr. Bacon has retired from active business. He 





MR. ARTHUR D. BACON 


President, Board of School Directors, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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is a director of the Capital Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, past president and member of the Rotary 
Club, president of the board of trustees of the 
Harrisburg Public Library, member of the board 
of directors of the Polyclinic Hospital, and treas- 
urer of the board of trustees of Grace M. E. 
Church. 

One of the most important problems to come 
before the board during Mr. Bacon’s term of office 
was the selection of a district superintendent, to 
fill the unexpired term of M. H. Thomas, deceased. 
As chairman of the finance committee, he has skill- 
fully handled the finances of the district during 
the period of depression. 


J. MILTON LUTZ 
President, School Board, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 


J. Milton Lutz, of Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
on June 6 of this year, will have completed 50 
years as a member of the school board. This event 
is unique in school history. 

Although Mr. Lutz was not born in Delaware 
County, he moved there as a young man and all 
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MR. J. MILTON LUTZ 


President, Board of Education, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 


through his life he has been actively engaged in 
the religious, school, and political life of the com- 
munity. Until the turn of the century he was a 
very successful butcher. In 1899 he sold his busi- 
ness, intending to retire. 

However, he was soon convinced that a life of 
inactivity was not to his liking and he was in- 
vited to help form a new bank. He was elected 
vice-president of the Clifton Heights National 
Bank of Delaware County with which he is still 
connected, and where he may be found daily in 
spite of the fact that he will celebrate his 80th 
birthday in October of this year. 

Mr. Lutz is a genial gentleman keenly interested 
in people and the affairs of the community. An in- 
terview with him reveals this characteristic very 
definitely. He has friends and acquaintances all 
through the community, and he keenly enjoys dis- 
cussing the development of the district, and the 
people and events that helped make history in 
Upper Darby. 

When Mr. Lutz was elected to the school board 
in 1886, Upper Darby was decidedly a farming 
community. There were six scattered grade schools, 
and ten teachers. Those who desired advanced 
education attended academies or went into Phila- 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Professional Salary Schedules for Teachers 


I—Economic Considerations Basic to Teachers’ Salaries 


Trite though it may appear, we must start 
from the fact that the ultimate aim of any 
properly conceived salary schedule for teachers 
is to attract to and retain in the profession men 
and women whose character and ability will 
assure to school children that quality of intelli- 
gent, informed, understanding, and challenging 
instruction and guidance which is imperative 
if democratic institutions are to continue vigor- 
ously to function. Thus unequivocally we throw 
the emphasis where in matters of public educa- 
tion it must always rest, not upon teachers, 
strategic though they may be; nor yet upon 
children, center of the process though they 
unquestionably are; but upon democracy’s 
hopeful quest-progressive enhancement of the 
people’s life, by the people, for the people. 
To put it another way, shall we think of the 
teacher as democracy’s precise tool, of the 
children as its sentient raw material, and of 
abundant life for all as its unachieved, but 
perennially achieving product-goal? 

Now, in striving toward this ever-advancing 
product-goal, democracy may not with impun- 
ity ignore its children and their needs, nor the 
character and the temper of its tools. This 
paper concerns itself primarily with the latter, 
these human instruments of marvelous poten- 
tial precision, these tools of democracy, these 
teachers, and with the problem how they may 
be brought to and maintained at the acme of 
functional efficiency. 

As participants in the current social order, 
teachers naturally share the ideals, attitudes, 
and habits which characterize its life. Hence, in 
our acquisitive, capitalistic society, where 
profit is currently held to be, if not the only 
then at least the prime incentive to effort, we 
must, if we are realistic, expect the young per- 
son contemplating teaching as a possible career, 
or the teacher already engaged therein, to com- 
pare economic returns therefrom with those 
from other callings, and to be influenced there- 
by. In other words, in our current society 
decisions involving economic status at least 
tend to be based on the prospect of compara- 
tive financial returns. Hence discussion of the 
principles which should undergird a salary 
schedule for teachers should begin with a com- 
parative consideration of what might be called 
the economics of personal service in the social- 
ized and the individualized professions. 

By “individualized” we signify professions in 
which services are rendered to individuals or 
small groups by individuals, where the services 
rendered are matters of individual request and 
primarily of individual concern, as_ business 
management, banking, enterprising, medical 
service. By “socialized” we mean those wherein 
services are rendered by a group to the whole 
group, where the services are, as matters of 
public concern, indispensable, as postal service, 
state and municipal civil services, and public- 
school teaching. Organized society, or govern- 
ment, typically does not engage and compen- 
sate the former; it does the latter, for society’s 
protection, and defrays the cost co-operatively 
by taxation. Whether the former could also 
with marked benefit be engaged and recom- 
pensed by society is a nice question, and de- 
serves earnest consideration; but our immedi- 
ate concern is with salary schedules designed 
to meet current conditions. 


Competition in Socialized Callings 


Now it is characteristic of the individualized 
callings that keen competition is the rule 
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throughout. Initially the competition is for the 
job, and the individual accepts small income, 
typically, in order to get the chance to start. 
Before long, however, if he possess the ability 
which can produce most effectively a desired 
commodity or service, which, in the free 
market, because of its comparative rarity, is 
in demand, the job seeks him, and he can name 
his price in terms of the pressure of demand 
and the scarcity of the supply of ability such 
as he has for sale. That is to say, the ability 
which produces a commodity or a service upon 
which a price can rather readily be set in the 
open market is quickly recognized and re- 
warded. 

In the socialized callings, on the other hand, 
while it is true that the competition for posi- 
tions is commonly relatively active, with attend- 
ant low beginning salaries (though generally 
these are not so low as in the other callings) no 
commodity is produced or service rendered upon 
which it is easy to place a monetary value. Nor 
do the abilities involved impinge so readily 
upon the public mind, and thus create a de- 
mand in the same way that abilities in the 
individualized callings catch the eye of the 
individual who sees in them a source of profit 
for which a price may be readily paid out of 
earnings. The ability of the teacher operates 
in a protected as opposed to an open market, 
and payment therefor is politically rather than 
economically determined. The fact also brings 
it about that, even if the teacher’s ability is 
clearly recognized, not only by the profession 
but also by the public, it does not command 
a differential as does comparable ability in the 
other callings. 

Another outcome of this political determina- 
tion of compensation is that salaries of teachers 
tend to fluctuate less widely and are less re- 
sponsive to price changes than are incomes in 
the individualized field, since school and 
government budgets are usually for a year 
ahead, while price levels change overnight. One 
other thing about the socialized services — they 
are less readily dispensed with. Hence, while 
income therefrom may be somewhat reduced, 
unemployment does not typically dog the 
teacher’s life to the same degree that it is a 
risk in the economically responsive individual- 
ized fields. This is not to say that the tenure 
of teachers is secure, but rather that typically 
the number of positions does not change so 
readily in response to economic conditions. 

To compensate for these slight advantages 
of lessened risk of unemployment, and of 
narrower range of fluctuation of income from 
salary, teachers, because of the surplus of those 
without proper preparation but with certifi- 
cates, participate in the operation of the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand as. objects of 
the competition of local boards of education, 
not on a seller’s market, but on a buyer’s 
market; not for teachers of superior ability at 
salaries expressive of the comparative scarcity 
of such ability and preparation, but for those 
who will accept minimum salaries, more or less 
regardless of ability and preparation, provided 
they meet certification requirements. The state 
still certificates, and the institutions which osten- 
sibly prepare teachers, in their catch-as-catch- 
can scramble for larger enrollments by means 
of which to coax larger appropriations from the 
legislature, still recommend for limited creden- 
tials those who are quite unprepared for the 
practice of the profession of teaching. And 
teachers themselves, perhaps naturally so, since 
in so many instances they are thus inadequately 
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prepared and do not wish to be pressed to 
secure more adequate training, resist the elim- 
ination of lower certificates and of short 
courses. 


Advantages of Teaching 


These holders of low-grade credentials and 
victims of inadequate preparation stand, never- 
theless, both before the law and before the 
public, as teachers available. And boards of 
education, unless they seek and follow intelli- 
gently the professional recommendations of 
competent superintendents, are quite apt not 
to distinguish potential teaching ability from 
the lack of it. Under pressure of the popular 
slogan of “economy,” their attention tends to be 
centered on securing the benefits of schools for 
the least possible expenditure. Thus the state, 
the teacher-preparing institutions, and teachers 
themselves, by countenancing low standards of 
certification and preparation, co-operate in 
roiling a public perception which at best is not 
too clear as to what constitutes professional 
competence in the schoolroom. Thus effectually 
do they prevent the public school from achiev- 
ing that degree of educational efficiency which 
clearly can command more adequate support 
because of the sound economic values which it 
creates. The remedy is higher and better 
standards, professionally determined and pro- 
fessionally enforced by the state, by teacher- 
preparing institutions, and by teachers them- 
selves. To follow this idea further into its 
myriad implications is a real temptation, but 
that lies without the province of this discussion. 

If we assume that the analysis so far pre- 
sented is substantially correct, whither does it 
point our further inquiry? In the first place, 
since teaching offers relatively stable income, 
comparatively less risk of unemployment, and 
a career at least relatively removed from the 
hurly-burly of competition which is the rule in 
commerce, industry, and the individualized 
professions, it has obvious attractions. We 
would logically expect these advantages, when 
weighed against the precarious conditions in 
individualized callings, where few reap heavily 
and many merely glean, to cause a flow of 
talent and training into teaching. But the facts 
are, in the second place, that leaders in the 
teaching profession so often lament the rela- 
tively low standards prevailing therein that the 
matter cannot be brushed aside. It must, in- 
deed, be admitted that the individualized pro- 
fessions seem to capture too large a share of 
the sort of talent which, with sound training, 
would so much help to make the schools the 
constructive force in our democracy that they 
are intended, in the calm and considered judg- 
ment of us all, to be. Can there be a lure to 
the typical industrial, commercial, or individ- 
ualized professional career which, despite its 
drawbacks, overweighs the pull toward teach- 
ing? What is this lure? 

First, there is the quite understandable de- 
sire of the young person for the good things 
which, as society is now organized, money will 
buy, and for the better things which more in- 
come will procure, here and now. Secondly, the 
provident usually are concerned to set aside 
now enough so that, when age slows the pace, 
the sheltered fireside for the rainy day or for 
retirement may be there. Thirdly, the risks of 
death to the bread-winner, or of prolonged ill- 
ness must be cared for. 

Sound and intelligent, and intelligible, mo- 
tives all. And there in the individualized pro- 
fessions, if one has the capacity and character 
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which spell success, beckon the opportunities 
which exceptional ability can transmute into 
relatively large amounts of cold cash, which 
can meet handsomely present needs and 
liquidate the financial risks of hard times, im- 
paired health, death, and old age. And what 
youth is there that anticipates other than 
success as the reward of his effort? And so, 
economic motives weighing as they do, and 
economic conditions being what they are, a 
large proportion of the most promising of our 
youth ventures into industry, commerce, and 
the individualized professions, for the propor- 
tions of the stakes going to the victor risking 
the chance of mediocre or worse financial re- 
ward. Of course there are other challenges here 
as in the socialized professions; but it is prob- 
ably fair to assume that the economic motive 
is by no means the smallest factor in the 
decision. 


Essentials of a Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


If it may be assumed that the foregoing ex- 
planation of the heavy drift of talent to the 
individualized callings is fairly representative 
of the facts, then the motives cited may furnish 
clues to the elements which will need to enter 
into the structure of a salary schedule for 
teachers which will achieve the objective pro- 
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posed at the beginning of this article. The first 
consideration would seem to be income for the 
teacher sufficient at each stage of his growth 
to meet the progressive otdinary requirements 
of living. This may be assumed to be the factor 
of heaviest weight in determining salary. 

Another is the risk of illness, resulting in loss 
of income to the bread-winner. A third is the 
entire stoppage of earnings for dependents be- 
cause of death. In these respects the teacher is 
a preferred risk, and can profit especially by 
entering into group-insurance arrangements 
with other teachers. But it is a risk that must 
be taken into account in computing adequate 
salary. 

The risk of unemployment, if we may assume 
that tenure can become increasingly a matter 
of professional competence professionally de- 
termined, and that the state will prepare for 
the work of teaching only enough, with a: mar- 
gin of 2 or 3 per cent for safety, to supply 
the known needs of the schools of the state 
for teachers, will be largely liquidated by the 
fact that teaching is an indispensable service. 
Otherwise the salary should be sufficiently in- 
creased to cover this risk. 

There remains the liquidation of the risk of 
retirement and old age, which is by no means 
a small consideration, for teachers tend toward 
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The Legal Status of Officers, Agents, and Employees 
of the Public Schools 
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What Constitutes Appointment? It is, of 
course, necessary for the courts to define quite 
definitely what constitutes an appointment to 
office. This has been briefly but clearly done by 
Judge Willis of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky in the case of McChesney v. Sampson: 

What, then, constitutes an appointment insofar as 
the chief executive has to do with it? Appointment to 
office by one possessing the appointing power is the 
designation of another person to discharge the duties 
of the office. (I, Bouv. Law Dict., 215.) It is com- 
pleted when the appointing authority has performed 
the acts incumbent upon him to accomplish the pur- 
pose... . The fact that the title to the office and 
the tenure of the officer are yet subject to the action 
of the senate does not render incomplete the act of the 
chief executive in making the appointment.** 

When Confirmation is Required. Either the 
constitution or the statutes may set up some 
form of confirmation to be required before the 
appointee may claim title or tenure of office. 
The following cases show the nature and effect 
of such requirements. 

In the case of Bell v. Sampson, it was held 
by the Kentucky Court of Appeals that the 
fact that appointments to the state textbook 
commission were to be made after adjourn- 
ment of the legislature did not show legislative 
intent to exempt the appointment from con- 
firmation by the senate. It was further held 
that failure of the senate to confirm at the next 
session created vacancies to be filled again.*° 

In the case of McChesney v. Sampson, the 
same court held that, after the senate had 
failed to confirm the appointments of the gov- 
ernor, and the governor had subsequently 
made new appointments which the senate had 
not yet had opportunity to confirm, he could 
not then change his mind and remove one of 
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his appointees before the senate had acted on 
the appointment.*® 

The opinion is in line with earlier opinions 
to the effect that the power of removal is not 
incident to the power of appointment, except 
where the authority to appoint is conferred in 
general terms for an indefinite period, without 
other provision of law restricting the power of 
removal.** The appointment alone confers upon 
the appointee for the time being the right to 
take and hold the office, and constitutes the last 
act respecting the matter to be performed by 
the executive power.*® The opinion of Judge 
Willis summarizes the matter quite clearly: 

Such power as flows from the act of the governor 
in making the appointment is invested by the statute 
in the appointee, and may not thereafter be recalled 
or bestowed upon another unless the consent of the 
senate is withheld. No valid appointment can be made 
to an office in possession of an incumbent whose tenure 
has not terminated.** 

When Confirmation is not Required. There 
are very few instances in which the state con- 
stitutions have provided for the appointment 
of school officials. In only two states, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, have the constitutions spe- 
cified that the appointment of the state super- 
intendent must be confirmed by the state senate. 
New Mexico and Virginia are the only states 
in which the constitution makes a similar speci- 
fication as to members of the state board of 
education. It quite frequently happens, how- 
ever, that the statutes create various school 
offices not mentioned in the constitution, and 
when these offices are to be filled by appoint- 
ment, confirmation is sometimes required and 
sometimes not. The mere fact that a statute 








“McChesney v. Sampson, 232 Ky. 395 (1930). 

"Voettler et al v. Fields, Governor, 23 S. W. (2d) (Ky.) 
588; Commissioners of Sinking Fund v. Byars, 167 Ky. 306. 

Supreme Court of U. S., in Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 
137. 

5°McChesney v. Sampson, op. cit. 
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longevity; and teachers tend also to reach the 
point of diminishing return in classroom serv- 
ice usually before the age of 65. If there is a 
plan for retirement pay for teachers financed 
by the state, then, provided there is also pro- 
fessional tenure, the risk is thus liquidated, and 
more reasonably than it would be, were the 
state to include in the salary paid the teacher 
an amount sufficient to enable that teacher to 
create an annuity for old age. 

Summarizing, we may say that a professional 
salary schedule for teachers will provide in- 
come for each stage of their growth adequate 
to 

1. Meet all ordinary current living costs; 

2. Liquidate all risks of personal illness, 
death, unemployment, and old age, or, in lieu 
of the two last named, assure professional 
determined tenure, and _ state-financed retire- 
ment pay, respectively. 

In the next article, in order to make the 
matter concrete, the present salary schedule of 
the State of West Virginia will be evaluated 
according to the criteria here set forth, and a 
technique suggested for the establishment, on 
fair and factually defensible grounds, of an 
adequate state salary schedule. 


represents the only instance in which the legis- 
lature of a state has not required appointments 
to be confirmed has no bearing on the constitu- 
tionality of the Act. It was so held in the case 
of Purnell v. State Board of Education: 

Conceding this to have been the first time the con- 
sent of the senate was not required, as the legislation 
shows to be a fact, still, where the language in un- 
ambiguous terms shows there was to be a change in 
that respect, the history can have no effect, but can 
only have bearing in solving doubts arising over new 
legislation.°° 

Several important decisions have supported 
the constitutionality of appointments made 
without confirmation. In the case of Ash v. 
McVey, it was held that the legislature of 
Maryland may authorize the governor to ap- 
point school commissioners without comfirma- 
tion of the senate. ““‘When an office is created 
by statute and not by the constitution, the 
legislature may authorize the Governor to ap- 
point to the same without confirmation by the 
senate, or to fill vacancies in the same without 
confirmation.””® 

The attorney-general of Pennsylvania has 
held that the governor may properly designate 
which of two deputy superintendents of public 
instruction shall serve as acting superintendent 
during that official’s absence from office.®* Like- 
wise there are many decisions to the effect that 
the governor may fill vacancies by naming an 
appointee to serve for the unexpired term of 
office when a vacancy has been created by any 
cause and other means of filling the vacancy 
have not been provided, and such appointments 
do not require confirmation. However, the 
governor is not necessarily the only one who 
has appointing power. The legislature may it- 
self appoint temporary agents for particular 
tasks,®* or may delegate to its presiding officers 


“Purnell vy. State Board of Education, 125 Md. 266 (1915). 

S\Ash v. McVey, 85 Md. 119 (1897). 

“In re Superintendent of Public Instruction, 28 Pa. Dist. 917 
(1919). 

“State v. Finmerud, 7 S. D. 237 (1895); Ash v. McVey, 
ante.; People v. Osborne, 7 Colo. 605; Purnell v. State Board, 
125 Md. 266 (1915); State v. Roach, 269 Mo. 500 (1916); 
Williams v. Clayton, 6 Utah 86. 

“Craig v. O’Rear, 199 Ky. 553 (1923). 
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authority to appoint members of commis- 
sions. , 


Qualifications of Officers 


Sixteen constitutions undertake to define the 
qualifications of the state superintendent; 
three, to define qualifications for membership 
on the state board of education, and twelve 
for the office of county superintendent. In most 
cases, therefore, the eligibility to and quali- 
fications for school offices are regulated by 
statute instead of by constitution. It has been 
shown, that the qualifications most commonly 
set up pertain to one or more of the following: 
age, citizenship, residence, professional attain- 
ments, prior office, and property qualifications. 

When the constitution of a state creates an 
office and names the requirements of eligibility 
therefor, the legislature has no authority to 
make additional requirements, nor to provide 
that one may hold the office who does not pos- 
sess the constitutional requirements.®’ How- 
ever, it has been held that when the constitu- 
tion makes some provisions, but not exclusive 
ones, the legislature may add such others as are 
reasonable and proper.®* 

When the constitution is silent as to quali- 
fications, the right to vote does not necessarily 
carry with it the right to hold office, for the 
right to hold office is not specifically given to 
an elector by the constitution; and where the 
office is created by statute, it is within the 
power of the legislature to specify the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for that office,®® and in that 
event, the only limitation upon the power of 
the legislature is that the qualifications required 
of a candidate shall be reasonable and not 
arbitrary.”° 

When no limitations are prescribed either by 
constitution or by statute, the right to hold 
office is usually coextensive with that of suf- 
frage.”! 

Removing Disability. An interesting issue 
sometimes arises as to whether eligibility re- 
quirements shall be construed as applying only 
at the time of taking office or applying with 
equal force at the time of election to office. On 
this point, opinions are divided. The courts of 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas have held that 
disabilities existing at the time of election are 
inconsequential if removed before the time of 
holding office.** However, the courts of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Nebraska, and Minnesota have 
held otherwise.“* 


Compensation of School Officers 


Limitations on the compensation of the state 
superintendent of public instruction have been 
written into 32 state constitutions. It is common 
knowledge that state laws contain many addi- 
tional details pertaining to the compensation 
of various officers. On account of the many 
limitations prescribed, most of the questions 
of constitutionality of compensation center 
around efforts to provide additional compensa- 
tion to officials inadequately paid. By present- 
ing a few of the important court decisions the 
exact nature of the constitutional limitations 
can be quite clearly indicated. (a) It has been 
held that where the conpensation of the state 





Same as 64. 

“Ackley, Constitutional Limitations on Legislation for Com- 
mon Schoois, pp. 178-193. 

“Jansky v. Baldwin, 120 Kan. 332 (1926); State ex rel v. 
Goldthait, 172 Ind. 210; State ex rel Bloomer v. Canavan, 155 
Wis. 398; Dapper v. Smith, 138 Mich. 104; Barker v. People, 
3 Cow. 686; People ex rel Furman v. Clute, 50 N. Y. 451. 

8State v. Covington, 29 Oh. St., 102; Darrow v. People, 8 
Colo. 417. 

“People v. Transue, 74 Misc. (N. Y.) 504 (1911); Barker 
v. People, 3 Cow. 686; People v. Clute, 50 N. Y. 451; Note 
67 above. 

People v. May, 3 Mich. 598; McDonald v. Nielsen, 43 N. 
D. 346. 

1$tate v. Murray, 28 Wis. 96. 

72] bid., also Huff v. Cook, 44 lowa 639; Privett v. Bickford, 
26 Kans. 52. 

Searcy v. Grow, 15 Calif. 117; State v. Clarke, 3 Nev. 
566; State v. McMillen, 23 Neb. 385; Parker v. Smith, 3 Minn. 
240. 
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superintendent is fixed by the constitution, it 
cannot be increased by the legislature under 
the guise of appropriations for clerk hire or 
expenses,’* nor as a general appropriation for 
salary.** But where not otherwise inhibited, 
(6) additional compensation has been allowed 
for performance of extra duties.* (c) It is 
held however, that an extra-salary office can- 
not be created for the state superintendent for 
performing duties germane to his principal 
office,“7 such as being director of vocational 
education under the federal Smith-Hughes 
Act.*8 (d) Where the statute provides fees for 
an officer, it does not constitute him special 
owner of the fees.*® 

Expense allowances are often contested be- 
fore the courts. (e) It was held in the case of 
State v. LaGrave that hotel bills incurred by a 
state superintendent of public instruction while 
staying at a place for the purpose of visiting 
schools are not part of the “actual traveling 
expenses”’ to be allowed and paid to that officer. 
The court said: 

Travel, in visiting a school, is going to and return- 
ing from the place where the school is situated. But, 
after he arrives there, he certainly is not, during his 
stay, traveling; consequently his expenses, while there, 
are not incurred in traveling. . . . Had it been the 
intention to pay all the legitimate expenses of the 
superintendent’s trips, these words of limitation wou'd 
not have been used.*° 
A different conclusion (f) was reached by the 
court regarding the expenses of a deputy super- 
intendent in the same state where a later 
statute provided that “all claims for traveling 
expenses, including the cost of transportation 
and cost of living while absent from 
their places of residence shall be paid 
from the general funds of the state,®! but a 
still later decision of the same court held that 
(g) the provisions of an appropriation bill may 
serve as a limitation on such allowances for 
expense accounts when the appropriate bill car- 
ries the explicit provision that “no warrant 
shall be drawn on the treasury except there be 
an unexhausted specific appropriation, by law, 
to meet the same.’’*? But (/) in the absence of 
a specific restriction of this sort in the appro- 
priation bill, it cannot serve as such a limita- 
tion.® 

The courts have also been required many 
times to rule on questions involving the reduc- 
tion of salary during the term of office. In this 
connection, (i) it was held in the case of 
Somers v. State that an appointee with no 
definite term of office cannot invoke the protec- 
tion of the constitution in this matter.** 


Tenure of Office of School Officers 


Limitations on the term of office of the state 
superintendent have been written into the con- 
stitutions of 33 states; on the term for mem- 
bers of the state board into 14 constitutions, 
and on the term for county superintendents 
into 12 constitutions. Many additional limita- 
tions appear in the legislative enactments. Of 
course the plain provisions of the constitutions 
and the statutes must be complied with. How- 
ever, questions have frequently reached the 
courts when the force of the limitation was 
not clear. A few important decisions will show 
the nature of these limitations. 

Term. The word term when used in reference 
to tenure of office means a fixed time for con- 
tinuance in office,®° and, therefore, does not 





“State v. Cunningham, 82 Wis. 39. 

State v. Barnes, 25 Fla. 75. 

™McElderry v. Abercombie, 213 Ala. 289. 

™People v. Coffey, 237 Mich. 591; State v. Reeves, 44 S. D. 
612. 

People v. Coffey, 237 Mich. 591; State v. Reeves, 44 S. D. 
612. 

™State v. Stockwell, 23 N. D. 70. 

State v. LaGrave, 23 Nev. 88 (1895). 

*1State ex rel Abel v. Eggers, 36 Nev. 372 (1913). 

82M cCracken v. State, 41 Nev. 49 (1917). 

883M cCracken v. State, 41 Nev. 49 (1917). 

Somers v. State, 5 S. D. 321 (1894). 

Somers v. State, 5 S. D. 321 (1894). 
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app'y to appointive offices held at the pleasure 
of the appointing power,** or to temporary 
agents named by the legislature for particular 
tasks.*? The limits of a term are usually fixed by 
the constitution or statutes, the beginning of the 
term being ordinarily placed at such time after 
the election or appointment as to give reason- 
able time for the newly chosen officer to arrange 
his affairs and qualify. When no date is fixed, 
however, the term will commence from the date 
of election or appointment.®* But any appoint- 
ments made for the purpose of filling a vacancy 
must be made after the vacancy actually ex- 
ists,*’ and no election is valid which seeks to 
place an official in office at any date earlier than 
that prescribed by constitution or statute.*° 

Causes of vacancies. Mechem names the fol- 
lowing causes of vacancies: expiration of term, 
resignation, acceptance of another office incom- 
patible or forbidden, abandonment of office, re- 
moval from office (by death, impeachment, 
legislative action, or at the pleasure of the ap- 
pointing power), failure to elect, failure to 
qualify, and the creation of a new office. 

Expiration of the term creates a vacancy in 
an elective office, compels its relinquishment in 
accordance with such holdover provisions as 
apply, and is, in fact, the only basis on which 
a successor may be elected to the office.®! In the 
case of an appointive office, though, expiration 
of term does not, in itself, cause a vacancy. 
It was so held in Ash v. McVey: “When an 
officer is appointed for a definite term, he is en- 
titled to hold over after the expiration thereof 
and until his successor is duly qualified, unless 
there be some clear provision of law in the 
particular case which operates as an ouster at 
the end of the term.’”” 
Any vacancy occurring in an appointive office 
is, of course, filled by appointment. It is con- 
sistently held, therefore, that the proper 
method of filling any vacancy, when the offi- 
cial relation is terminated in any of the familiar 
ways by death, resignation, removal, or loss of 
qualifications prior to the expiration of the 
term, is by appointment made by the properly 
designated authority.** This authority may re- 
side in a board having corporate or quasi-cor- 
porate power,** in a court properly desig- 
nated,” or still more frequently, in the gov- 
ernor.*® 

Hold-over provisions are often set up in 
order to insure continuity of office. For instance 
15 constitutions specify that the state superin- 
tendent shall serve a definite term and con- 
tinue in office until his successor is elected and 
qualified. The statutes contain many similar 
provisions. These hold-over provisions may be 
either in such broad terms as “until his succes- 
sor is chosen anc qualified’”®’ or in a more 
definite limitation, such as “until the next meet- 
ing of the senate,’®® or “until the end of the 
next session of the senate.’*® In line with these 
provisions, it has regularly been held that, when 
a governor has been authorized to fill a va- 
cancy by an appointment made with the con- 
sent of the senate, he may make “recess ap- 


“Speed v. Crawford, 3 Metc. (Ky.) 207. 

Craig v. O’Rear, 199 Ky. 553 (1923). 

American Law and Procedure, Vol. IX, p. 126. 

Ash v. McVey, 85 Md. 119 (1897); Purnell v. State Board 
of Education, 125 Md. 266. 

™State v. Roach, 269 Mo. 500 (1916)-90a. 107:385 Mechem, 
op. cit., sec., 385. 

"State v. Roach, op. cit.; Williams v. Clayton, 6 Utah 86. 

"Ash v. McVey, op. cit. 

"Purnell v. State Board Education, 125 Md. 266; People v. 
Osborne, 7 Colo. 605; State v. Sheldon, ’8 S. D. 525; Williams 
v. Clayton, 6 Utah 86. 

“Constitution of New Mexico, 12:6; Constitution of New 
York, 5:4; Constitution of Louisiana, 12:10; Constitution of 
Virginia, 133. 

“Minsinger v. Rau, 236 Pa. 327. 

“Williams v. Ciayton, 6 Utah 86; Taylor v. Stevenson, 
(Ida.), 9 Pac. R. 642; State v. Finnerund, 7 S. D. 237. 

“Constitution of Missouri, 5:11 and State v. Roach, 269 Mo. 
50C. 

Constitution of Colorado, 6:4 and People v. Osborne, 7 
Colo. 605. 

™Constitution of Pennsylvania, 4:8 and Commonwealth v. 
Waller, 145 Pa. 235. 
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pointments,” to vacancies actually existing, valid 
only until the next session of that body, and 
failure of the senate to ratify the appointment 
at that session terminates the tenure of office 
of the appointee at the end of the session.’ 
But still more significant is the ruling that 


When a person is appointed to an office for a definite 
term and until his successor shall qualify, and when 
such successor can only be appointed, except in the 
case of vacancy, by the Governor with the consent of 
the senate, and the Governor’s nomination of a suc- 
cessor is not confirmed by the senate, then upon the 
expiration of the incumbent’s term of office during a 
recess of the senate, the Governor is not authorized 
to appoint a successor because there is no vacancy in 
the office.*% 

By this ruling of the court, a school com- 
missioner appointed to fill an unexpired term 
held not only until the end of the unexpired 
term but until another had been appointed by 
the Governor with the advice and consent of 
the senate. This same decision also states the 
general principle that, even when no mention 
is made of holding over until a successor is 
chosen and qualified an officer is entitled to do 
so unless there are clear provisions of law 
operating as an ouster at the end of the term.'® 

Removal from Office when brought about by 
official action must be in strict accordance with 
statutory and constitutional provisions. This 


1004sh v. McVey, 85 Md. 119; State v. Finnerund, 7 S. D. 
237; Bell v. Sampson, 232 Ky. 376; McChesney v. Sampson, 
232 Ky. 395; State v. Thompson, 38 Mo. 192; Commonwealth 
v. Waller, 145 Pa. 235. 

W1Ash v. McVey, op. cit. 

1° Ash v. McVey, op. cit.; compare State v. Sheldon, 8 S. D. 
525 (in which held that, there being no provision [Constitu- 
tion 14:3] for their holding over, the term of a regent is 
absolutely fixed at six years, and at its expiration, unless his 
successor has been appointed, the office becomes vacant). 


If you want to enrich the educational growth 
and experiences of your students, just try insti- 
tuting a “key curriculum” in your school. Here 
is a progressive-education program that cannot 
offend the most astute conservative in the ranks 
of the traditionalist educators. There is no 
dumping overboard of the standard curriculum. 
Teachers are not asked to adopt new methods 
of classroom procedure, nor to change the 
goosestep of habitual practice. One need of- 
fend no one by suggesting integration. The 
key curriculum stands alone. 

The key curriculum is a_pupil-suggested 
curriculum. It is based on the desire of your 
students to learn about things that seem im- 
portant to them. The number of things about 
which they want information will surprise you. 
The content of the curriculum they will suggest 
will give you a new conception of the possibili- 
ties of education for living —for living here 
and now. You will discover that your students, 
too, want to understand the happenings of the 
present. They want to know about the living. 
They are anxious to be creators, instead of 
cremators of events. You can supply the op- 
portunity. 

The idea was conceived and instituted as an 
experiment, to determine the possibilities of 
finding fields of mutual interest, through which 
teachers and pupils might share some vital and 
thrilling experiences of an educational nature. 

I visited two classes, one a first-year and one 
a fourth-year class, for the purpose of getting 
student reaction to the plan. The response was 
so heartening and the interest manifested was 
so keen it encouraged us to immediate action. 





1Head Counselor, Kern County Union High School, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 
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means, in the case of any office created by the 
constitution, that the action of the legislature 
is subject to all restriction set forth or implied 
in the constitution, but that, in the case of 
offices created by legislation, the legislature 
may exercise a large measure of freedom. 


How School Officers May Be Removed 


If the office was created by the legislature, 
and not by the constitution, the legislature may 
at any time abolish the office,!°* or may specify 
the method of removing the officers or agents 
for any office so created.’°* When the office is 
an appointment for an indefinite term, the ap- 
pointee may be removed at any time by the 
appointing power.'”© But when the office has 
been created or protected by the constitution, 
the legislature may not, in effect, deprive a 
school officer of his office by a mere colorable 
change,’ nor may it legislate an incumbent 
out of office when the constitution provides that 
he may be removed only by impeachment and 
the verdict of a jury.’% 

Quotations from two very significant cases 
will help to clarify this summary: 

It is now well settled that “no officeholder may 
complain, if, in the public interest, and by way of 
putting into effect a new system, the legislature re- 


peals statutes the effect of which is to abolish offices 
not protected by the constitution.” . . . Analysis of 





1082.anders v. Murphy, 169 Ark. 115; State v. Schneider, 103 
Ch. St., 492; Goetz v. Smith, 152 Tenn. 451. 

104Newberg v. Donnely, 235 Mich. 531; In re Georges Town- 
ship School, 286 Pa. 129. 

16Speed v. Crawford, 3 Metc. (Ky.) 207; Craig v. O’Rear, 
199 Ky. 553; Somers v. State, 5 S. D. 321. 

16Smith v. Sells, 156 Tenn. 539; Haggard v. Gallien, 157 
Tenn. 269. 

7Petree v. McMurray, 210 Ala. 639. 


A Key Curriculum 


Leo B. Hart’ 


Suggesting Fields of Knowledge 


These two groups were asked to list any 
fields of knowledge on which they would like 
information that they were not getting from 
their courses in high school, either because of 
the need of meeting requirements or because 
no such course was offered in the school. 

There was an avalanche of suggestions. They 
comprised forty topics, covering as wide a range 
of interest as you might expect from a high- 
school group of boys and girls. The list was 
submitted to all the homeroom groups in school 
for their discussion and contributions. They 
checked the topics in which they were inter- 
ested and suggested 28 additional ones, making 
a total of 68 extracurricular subjects of interest 
to our students.? Here seemed to be an avenue 
of approach to some very valuable and interest- 
ing education] experiences. Here were hundreds 
of students eager for knowledge on live and vital 
topics. The possibilities seemed limitless. 

The next step was to determine teacher senti- 
ment on the plan. The enthusiasm and eager- 
ness of the student group might easily be 
dampened by compelling an unwilling teacher 
to meet with that group for the purpose of 
presenting the topic. The plan, to be success- 
ful, must be based on a mutual desire to share 
in a topic of common interest. An explana- 
tion of the plan was sent to the teachers and 
with it an invitation for volunteers. The first 
week one teacher volunteered. He presented 
“astronomy” to.a group of freshmen. They 
were thrilled. For three consecutive days he 
presented this fascinating topic to an eager 
audience. Here was something new, unusual, 





2List of topics at end of article. 
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the acts now before us discloses the following changes: 
(1) the name of the board (2) the number of its 
members; (3) terms of office from 7 to 2 years; (4) 
the mode and measure of compensation; (5) the man- 
ner of selection, from election or appointment by the 
county court from the county at large to election 
by the people, one member from and resident of 
each civil district of the county. This is a materially 
new system of schools, and is, therefore, constitu- 
ee” « « s 

Whereas in Smith v. Sells, 156 Tenn. 539, the pro- 
posed changes (reduction from 7 to 5 members, minor 
change in mode of payment and compensation; de- 
tails regarding duties of the chairman and superin- 
tendent, and provision for taking oath of office) were 
colorable only and the manifest purpose of the act 
was the removal of the holding officials. Therefore the 
act was held unconstitutional and void. 


And a case from Alabama: 


In the constitution of 1875, county superintendents 
were included within the general designation “all other 
county officers,” whereas in sec. 175 of the present 
constitution (1901) county superintendents of educa- 
tion are included eo nomine, thus evidencing the ex- 
plicit will of the makers of the constitution that county 
superintendents should not be liable to removal from 
office except by impeachment and the finding of a 
jury. 

(In the case of Touart v. State ex rel Callahan, 173 
Ala. 453, Touart was appointed county tax commis- 
sioner, an office unknown to the constitution, to hold 
office at the pleasure of the governor. He, therefore, 
had no term of office. Therefore he could not take 
shelter under sec. 175 of the constitution.) 

Here we cannot doubt the complainant holds office 
as superintendent of education, the office that was ex- 
plicitly provided for in the constitution, where it is 
provided that he can be removed only by impeach- 
ment and the verdict of a jury. Hence too 6:2, Acts 
of 1919, providing that the county board of educa- 
tion may remove the county superintendent of edu- 
cation for designated causes is inapplicable.**” 





108Haggard v. Gallien, 157 Tenn. 269 (1927). 
1Petree et al v. McMurray, 210 Ala. 639 (1923). 


and crowded with new conceptions—a new 
world was opened to them. The next week 
17 teachers came in to volunteer; the third 
week 36 teachers were taking part; and now in 
the sixth week with 40 teachers presenting 
nearly 50 of the 68 topics, we are experienc- 
ing a most encouraging reaction. 

Our speakers appear before only one group 
at a time. If there are 30 groups that want a 
topic, that topic is presented to each of the 30 
groups separately. The small group is more 
personal, as it provides the opportunity for 
the shifting of emphasis to hold the interest of 
all. There is a feeling of greater freedom which 
encourages participation in discussion and ques- 
tions. The topic becomes individual in char- 
acter. Each pupil can make it fit his own in- 
terest and needs. In a large group this most im- 
portant factor would be lost. 

The key curriculum opens the door to a world 
of experience. It is a world of limitless possibili- 
ties. It is vibrant with life and tingling with en- 
thusiasm. If there is anything to the interest 
theory in education, here is the royal road to 
learning. Interest is the paramount factor in 
this program. Student interest is assured 
through a student-proposed curriculum. Teacher 
interest is guaranteed by seeking only volunteer 
services of all teacher-participants. 


Key Program Offers Variety of Topics 


The key curriculum is as universal in content 
as the interests of the student groups can 
make it, and the range of topics is limited 
only by their range of interests. The topics 
are as broad in scope as your faculty can make 
them. Each topic is a key to the unfolding of 
the experiences of the individual narrator. As 
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A CLASS ENJOYING AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON “YOSEMITE” UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE INSTRUCTOR IN BOTANY 


many persons may present a topic as care to 
do so. Each instructor is a personality putting 
that personality into his presentation. Each 
topic opens a myriad field of related topics, as 
Yosemite, one of the topics requested by our 
students, paves the way for the knowledge of 
parks and their purpose, art, beauty, music, 
recreation, forestry, civil engineering, animal 
life, plant life, history, photography, hobbies, 
etc.; on and on without end, this one topic be- 
comes the key to a world of limitless ex- 
periences. 

Every department can make a contribution 
to this program. On our faculty one man 
teaches agricultural botany to groups of senior 
girls. This instructor, who has served three 
years as a ranger-naturalist guide in Yosemite, 
knows the park and the High Sierras. He is an 
excellent photographer and has made over three 
hundred beautifully colored slides of that fas- 
cinating country. He is a naturalist and his 
pictures of animal life and bird life abound with 
interest. He is a landscape artist and a most 
interesting talker. In the key curriculum you 
can imagine the enthusiasm of the students 
for these two topics, “Yosemite” and ‘“Land- 
scaping.”’ 

Our home-economics department contributes 
four topics to this program. One lady presents 
‘Manners and Etiquette,” a topic requested 
by so many groups that two other teachers have 
volunteered to help meet the requests. This 
domestic-science teacher presents a two-day 
series. Her first day is devoted to “Manners in 
Public,” and her second day to “Manners and 
Etiquette in the Home.” This talk is supple- 
mented by the demonstration of a complete 
table service —the correct forms of entering 
the dining room, being seated at the table, the 
service, partaking of the various dishes, and 
taking leave. You can rest assured the eyes of 
the pupils never waver from this demonstra- 
tion. This department also presents ‘Personal 
Appearances,” “Home Decorating,” and “Do- 
mestic Relations.” 

The head of the science department, a stu- 
dent of archeology, geology, and mineralogy, 
is presenting the topic of national and state 
parks. This gentleman, an ardent traveler, 
hiker, and student, has accumulated a wealth 
of information about these places he knows so 
well. This series, which is supplemented with 
colored slides, is much in demand. 
Cosmetology is not taught in our school, so 


we asked two employees in local beauty parlors 
to present this topic. They kindly consented 
and are doing excellent work. The interest in 
this topic is general and girls alike find it 
valuable and practical. The first day is de- 
voted to a survey of the history and the field 
of cosmetology, and the second day to a dem- 
onstration of the care of the hair, scalp, skin, 
and nails with the emphasis on “home treat- 
ments.” 

Book reviews have held their groups with 
intense interest. There are two teachers pre- 
senting this topic — one an English teacher, the 
other a history teacher. Each has reported that 
they have never experienced such thrills in their 
teaching experience, nor in appearances before 
adult groups, as they have enjoyed in the pres- 
entation of book reviews to these little advisory 
groups. 

These are but a few of the topics being pre- 
sented, but they are typical of the kind of thing 
that is being attempted, and give an idea of the 
limitless possibilities of the key curriculum. 
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Key Program Offers Freedom and 
Relaxation 


The key curriculum is a program of freedom 
and relaxation. No grades, credits, units, or re- 
port cards to work for nor worry over. No note- 
books or oral reports to prepare or make. No 
cases of discipline to mar the period, for all are 
there for a single purpose; namely, to share in 
a vitally pleasant and interesting experience. 
The teacher doesn’t worry about covering an 
assignment — there is none to cover — just a 
big field to “uncover” that others may see the 
fruits therein. 

The key curriculum assures as wide a variety 
of methods of presentation as the talents of the 
faculty and the facilities of the school permit. 
Teachers may utilize graphs, charts, diagrams, 
cuts, postcard pictures, snapshots, movies, 
demonstrations, models, dummies, souvenirs, 
mementos, or any other exhibits that will add 
to the interest and value of their presentation. 

The key curriculum interferes with no part 
of the regularly organized program. It fits into 
any plan of organization. It is extracurricular 
in nature. It is a worthwhile program for home- 
room groups. It can be sandwiched into odd 
days. It need not claim a definite day or days 
of the week, nor does it have to come every 
week to be effective. It can be adjusted to meet 
every administrative contingency. 

The key curriculum takes nothing from the 
regular curriculum. It does, however, possess 
the possibilities of enriching, vitalizing, and 
creating new interests in the regular classroom 
work. It contributes much that relates to it. It 
gives new meaning to it by enlarging the mental 
horizon of the students, and it might eventually 
create some new subjects for it. 

Some people call this “progressive educa- 
tion.”’ Some might think of it as a core curricu- 
lum. I have chosen the name of key curriculum 
for the reason that I look upon it as a key that 
opens the door to a world of experiences. That 
this is progressive education there can be no 
doubt. But it is a safe, progressive education 
for even the most conservative school in the 
most conservative community. It eliminates no 
part of the standard curriculum. It will supple- 
ment it, vitalize it, create new interests and 
enthusiasm for much of it to be sure, and in 

that regard it may possibly be considered a 
core curriculum, but key curriculum was con- 


(Concluded on Page 73) 





A LECTURE ON 


“THE SENSES” 
Mr. Sagen, instructor in physics. made the address particularly valuable by introducing historical as well as scientific and 
human-interest aspects of ine part which the senses play in life. 


AROUSED GREAT INTEREST 











Mr. Hamilton Goes Among Friends 


New Doctrine for Monroe-XVIII. 
Brooke W. Hills 


In that state wherein beautiful, prosperous Monroe stretches its 
miles of pleasant streets —— to quote one of the euphemisms coined in 
the fertile mind of the editor of the weekly Monroe Jtem — in this 
state, schoolmen take a pleasurable pride in being known as a remark- 
ably clannish crowd. Clannish to the extent that everyone knows every- 
one else; everyone of any consequence calls the others, and is called 
in turn, by his first name. Sometimes they are laughed at by their 
friends from other parts of the country, but it is likely that this amuse- 
ment is not entirely untinged with envy. Even here it is true that in- 
ternal rows occasionally disturb the usual harmony; once in a while at 
state and county meetings the dove of peace makes a hasty exit, minus 
a few of its tail-feathers; now and then some embattled, progressive 
superintendent gets up and informs the world exactly what he thinks 
of some proposed state-wide policy, and dolefully wonders how it hap- 
pens that a careless Providence permits the longer existence of those 
addle-pated armchair theorists up in front, who’d sing a different song 
if they could get it through their heads that what we folks who haven’t 
gone crazy want most is to be left alone a while. Yes, there are these 
muddy ripples; and then someone begins to laugh, and the chuckle be- 
comes good-natured laughter, and they all go to the next order of 
business — and the crowd sticks together tighter than ever. 


A clannish group, these chaps, content and anxious to stay perma- 


nently in their own state, subscribers to the doctrine that stone walls do 
not necessarily make good neighbors. Proud are they of their work, 
proud of the high standards reached by their associates in the free 
sweep from river to river. Proud, too, that they may look upon their 
superiors in the state department as so many other competent, good 
fellows, actuated by a desire to co-operate, rather than to be known as a 
domineering force to be feared more than respected. A good state to 
be in, a fine outfit to work with. 

Good fellows all, thought Smith B. Hamilton, as he climbed aboard 
their convention special for the long haul to the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. There were smiles and cheery hellos 
from this man and that; there was Wint Black with his Phi Bete key, 
his stories of the way his high-school boys outwitted the Packentack 
quarterback — the man who knew and was known by every chick and 
child in his own school system. This Black, who carried behind his 
pleasant smile some of the best school brains in the state; who, be- 
lieving in boys and girls himself, brought his teachers to his own way of 
thinking, and made his school the place which graduates naturally 
want to visit the first morning after their return from college. 

And over there was the tousle-headed Charley Biltower, “that braw 
Scotch laddie,’ with his knowledge of Indian lore and an attic at 
home, full of tomahawks and spearheads and scattered bones of de- 
parted warriors, waiting to be wired together whenever he could get 
around to it. In that double seat Lin Good, and Styles, and 
White of Vertona, a wily triumvirate. Further up the aisle a 
laughing group surrounding Bill Dobson who was holding forth from a 
swaying chairarm . . . “Yes, sir, the new Mayor in that town came 
in a-hollering how he was going to cut taxes and kick all the fads and 
frills out the back door; and he says manual training is no darned good 
and he can prove it, because he took it six months and never learned 
how to push a saw. And old Jim ups and tells him that maybe he never 
did learn to push a saw, but he certainly did learn how to push a 
chisel, judging from what he was trying to do to the school budget; 
I thought that Mayor was going to have a fit, he was so burned up. 

. My goodness, if it isn’t Hamilton, himself! Hey, Smith, how did 
vou get on this train?” 

Bill’s question, good natured enough, cut a good deal deeper than he 
had any reason to expect. The fact is, Hamilton had given up any idea 
of going to the convention. Always on his mind was this hearing in the 
Jackson R. Tyrone case, a rotten affair which would come to a final 
show-down in a few weeks. The board was preparing its case; they 
had employed a local attorney, and Hamilton had already been 
drawn into several conferences. It was certain his testimony would figure 
largely in the hearing. 

It was not pleasant, these days of preparation. There was Short 
blamming away, week after week, in his wretched /tem. Regularly 
such choice phrases as “What Will Hamilton Say?” and “A Word to 
New Superintendents,” and “Are We Taxpayers Running a School or 
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a Circus?” —-these and similar, suggestive titles crowded the head- 
lines, followed by abusive, threatening, warning paragraphs, all pointed 
at Hamilton, all closing with the significant expression, “Who is on 
the spot; the tried and true veteran of many years, Jackson R. Tyrone? 
Or is this rash young man who has undertaken to hold two positions 
at the same time to be brought to account for his ridiculous folly?” 

. Benkert had told Hamilton to bide his time, to wait; wait until 
opportunity came and then strike like a flash of lightning. He would 
wait, thought Hamilton; wait until the time came, but it was tough, 
this waiting. . . . And to go far away from home, to cut loose from 
Monroe for an entire week just at this time: was this good sense, 
no matter how important and desirable the program promised, to go 
away with the knowledge that in his absence almost anything might 
happen? 

Yet here was this meeting with its program built almost entirely 
around matters which were of vital importance in the scheme of things 
Hamilton was trying to build in Monroe. A program representing the 
work of the foremost educators over a period of two or three years, set- 
ting up ideas which would become actualities in a short time, plans 
which every responsible schoolman would be expected to know as a 
matter of course. The Monroe schools would certainly benefit by his 
attendance; this he knew, and had very frankly admitted to Benkert. 

“You're going to the convention, of course?” 

And noticing his hesitant reply, 

“T know what’s on your mind, Mr. Hamilton. You’re worried, and 
very naturally, on account of all this hubbub over Tyrone. But what 
will you do to make matters any better if you stay home? This town, 
as any town of any importance, should be represented by you, as its 
superintendent. It’s a part of your job to keep up with things; and” 
—he spoke more slowly —‘“You are not helping yourself in per- 
mitting it to appear that the board is unwilling to send you, or that you 
are not progressive enough to wish to attend. I know this is not the 
case. Better think it over a bit; and really, were I you, I’d go.” , 

And here he was on the train, plunging toward the sunset, every 
turn of the wheels taking him farther away from Monroe. Thank 
goodness, his wife had gone with the children to her own home for the 
few days. . . . A lot of fun for the kids, this unexpected vacation! 
Yet he hated to think of her, there with her family, answering their 
interested questions, trying to keep them from guessing the fear that 
was troubling her. . . . Her girlhood friends, who would be congratu- 
lating her about their step upward: ‘“Can’t keep Smith back, not your 
husband! I knew he’d get along fast. And how do you like Monroe? 
Many people called yet? Some day we’re going to get the old crowd to- 
gether and drive over and give you the surprise of your life.” 
Pretty tough for her to keep a cheerful face; hard to pretend, pretend. 


A hand on his shoulder. He looked up. The Commissioner standing 
there in the aisle, smiling at him. ‘Hungry? Come along and have a bite 
with me.” Square man, the Commissioner; mighty white to take him 
along to the dining car, through these coaches filled with other superin- 
tendents. Showing the whole state that the Boss was standing back of 
this worried young man. Nothing whatever said about Monroe conditions 
during dinner; only a remark at the end, “Glad to have had your com- 
pany, Mr. Hamilton; be sure to let me know if we can do anything 
for you.” 

Back in the sleeper. Edwards up there, hobnobbing with Tucker, 
the powerful; Tucker, the man who built his own state-wide school in- 
fluence by digging up coming young men and placing them in better 
jobs, securing for himself their lasting gratitude and support — build- 
ing, always building two years ahead; building with that never-told 
ambition deep in his somber mind, guessed at by many, known by 
none . . . can’t be money, for he has plenty; can’t be position, for 
he has about the best job in the state. Wonder if it’s really true that 
Tucker will retire when he’s fifty-five, and run for governor? Thirty 
thousand teachers in the state; mighty powerful political machine, 
if anyone could get their backing. Edwards wants to be seen 
with him; sort of a cheap stunt, that; don’t believe he will last very 
long with Tucker. .. . 

Here comes Bernards; hope he won’t stop. “Oh, hello; sure, sit down. 

. . All right, I guess; no one would ever call Monroe a soft spot, but 
it’s going to straighten out, I hope. . . . No, I’m not going scouting at 
the meeting; oh, you mean you’re wondering if I’m looking for a 
chance to get out. I’m not, and what’s more I’m not going to do any 
worrying, either.” . 
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And for a good half hour Bernards talked away, an endless, tire- 
some, discouraging monclogue; a chain of stories of schoolmen who had 
lost their jobs, instance after instance to prove that it’s hard to get 
placed when you’re out of a position —a statement not borne out by 
fact. Sounded like Bernards; Hamilton had heard him called “the pic- 
ture of hope.” As he listened to this droning voice, he recalled a remark 
made by another schoolman, something to the effect that “he wished 
Bernards would tell him he was going to die tomorrow, then he would 
know he was going to live to be a hundred.” Picture of hope? Yes; and 
unwanted by this discouraged young man, too tired even to smile when 
Bill Dobson came to the rescue. 

“Did you hear how Samuels won his first wrestling match over at 
Bloomton? Last summer he went there as superintendent, you know; 
and there was a biology teacher who was a reg’lar old setting-hen. 
Samuels stands it for a little while, and then, one day he takes his life 
in his hands and tries to get her to wake up and do something besides 
standing around, grunting and groaning. She was sore and figured she’d 
get square; then one day they painted the cement floor in her laboratory 
and it didn’t dry right, and she comes up to the office madder’n a 
hornet, and tells Samuels to look at her shoes. He does, of course; 
and there was a rim of paint about an inch wide all around the soles. 
To hear her talk you’d figure every time she lifted a foot in that room 
it was like pulling up the floor. Then she gives him a general cussing 
out as much as she dares, although he wasn’t responsible for the paint. 
Samuels just sits there, saying nothing; and she gets madder’n ever, 
and says he hasn’t said a complimentary thing to her since he’s been 
in town. Then Samuels brightens up, and says he can say one nice 
thing to her, anyhow. And she asks him what it is, and he looks at her 
feet again, and tells her that nobody can say she isn’t sticking to her 
job while she’s in that laboratory. She gives a sniff, and tells Samuels 
she thought he’d see the light after a while, and goes around the school 
the next day crowing how she’d given Aim a dressing down, and she 
never did see why everybody kinda grinned when they heard what he 
said.” 

There was a smile; everyone knew Samuels and his dry wit. This 
“teacher,” too, was not unknown to many of the older men. 

“Good thing for him he has a long-term contract,” groaned Bernards. 
“Lots of times just one teacher like that has a big following and can 
stir up a pile of trouble if she wants to. J wouldn’t take such a chance 
the first few years J was on a job.” 

. Tyrone once more. “Long-term contract. . . . One teacher can 
stir up a lot of trouble.” Wonder if these fellows know about him? 


Bill Dobson cast a malevolent glance at Bernards and tried again. 

“Brooks was telling me a funny one about Hunter, his business 
manager. You know they had a fight in his town with the Civic So- 
ciety that wanted to build a sewer; these birds have it in for the schools 
and so they took a crack at the budget, and did about everything 
they could to defeat the appropriations. Well, Brooks won out, of 
course, after the schoolchaps showed the town they were way down at 
the bottom in costs. A couple of nights after the election Hunter had to 
go to a meeting about some of the tax collections, and one of the 
bunch that’s been fighting the schools is there and is pretty sick to 
think he has been pitching into this business manager for about fifty 
years, and taken a walloping for his trouble. By-and-by he sees Hun- 
ter come in, limping along with a growling bunion and a cane. So 
he waits a while and then tries to pull a wise crack, and asks Hunter 
if he’s got the hoof and mouth disease that gets into towns once in a 
while.” 

“What did Hunter tell him?” inquired one of the audience. 

“Oh, old Hunter just gives this bird a dirty look and says that mebbe 
he has got the hoof disease, because he’s so darn lame he can hardly 
crawl; but he’ll be doggoned if he has the mouth disease that seemed 
to be troubling a lot of folks in town just before the budget was 
voted!” 

The smile at Bill’s first reminiscence became a general laugh. Excus- 
ing himself a moment later, Hamilton went on up the aisle, followed by 
the glances of the others. 

“Raw deal that young fellow’s getting,’ observed Burton. 

“Too bad,” said his neighbor. 

“Well,” groaned Bernards again; “J’ve done my best; I’ve said plenty 
to him.” 

“Trust you for that!” enigmatically replied Bill Dobson. And to him- 
self, “Gosh, Smith, it’s beginning to get you down. Didn’t even laugh 
when I was doing my darndest to get your mind off your troubles. 
No sale.” 


No sale was correct. “Mouth disease,” thought Hamilton. 
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“Can’t get away from Monroe for a second. Why doesn’t he say Short 
and be done with it?” 

Not entirely fair to Bill who’s doing his best to cheer up his friend, 
even for a few minutes . . . pretty tough. 

Pretty tough a little later to climb into a berth unnoticed, while 
here and there, throughout the long train, others were happily renewing 
acquaintances. These others, probably busy enough with their own 
minor troubles, but safe in their situations. These others, not facing a 
return home to undergo the ordeal of the Tyrone hearing, the whispered 
remarks on the street, the malicious attacks in the Jtem. . . . Well, 
keep at it; you said you’d fight through this business of a new doctrine 
for Monroe. 

Further and further into the night. 
guess I must be pretty tired. . Wonder how we made out in the 
basketball game this afternoon? . . . Wish I could go to sleep; my 
head feels as if it is made of lead. . . . Further and further into the 
night. 

It may have been true that the car was cold, although no one else 
mentioned it at breakfast. More likely the trouble lay in Hamilton 
himself. Whatever the reason, as the train pulled into the terminal, 
a solicitous Bill Dobson muttered something or other to the effect 
that he knew one young superintendent of schools who was going to 
be hustled off to bed as quickly as a taxi could get them to their hotel; 
and it was the same big, clumsy-fingered Bill Dobson who personally 
administered a dose of medicine prescribed by himself — ‘Most likely 
it'll kill you, but swallow, darn you!’’—to a protesting Hamilton. 
And it was the same warm-hearted bookman who tiptoed out of the 
room after pulling down the shades, and who stopped at the door only 
long enough to offer to knock the head off his patient if he showed his 
face around the lobby before evening; the same Good Samaritan who 
quietly visited the room three or four times during the day, observed 
with grim satisfaction a sleeping young man, and fingered the card 
hanging on the door, “Do not disturb.” 

. You’ve probably forgotten this, Bill Dobson; but there are 
those who remember your bluff kindness and sympathy that day. You’d 
just pass mention of this off with a laugh, as you did then, and tell some 
funny story. ... / All right, Bill Dobson; but you are one white man. 


. It’s cold in this sleeper; 


It was well toward evening, in fact the electric signs were beginning 
to blink, when Hamilton was suddenly awakened by the noise of some- 
one moving in the room. Turning over, he raised himself on his elbow, 
and observed with considerable astonishment a stranger, who, ap- 
parently oblivious to the fact that the room was already occupied, had 
divested himself of his coat and was preparing to make himself very 
much at home. Hamilton watched his movements for a few seconds and 
then, 

“Well, how do you do? Welcome to our city!” 
swung his pajama-clad legs over the edge. 

“What the blazes!” ejaculated the newcomer in equal astonishment. 
“Who’re you? How come you're in my bed?” 

“Sounds like the three bears,” remarked Hamilton, laughing. ‘Sorry, 
old man, but you’re in the wrong room.” 

“The devil I am!” was the prompt reply. “Here’s my reservation for 
807, and I got it a month ago. /’m in here to stay, believe you me!”’ 

“The devil you are!” was Mr. Hamilton’s correspondingly prompt re- 
joinder; and hopping out of bed he crossed the room, fumbled in his 
pocket, and produced a similar reservation slip. The room numbers were 
the same. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” inquired the intruder. “Some 
fool clerk must have made a mistake and given you my room. It’s 
mine by right of prior reservation. You'll have to go.” 

“All right, all right!” exclaimed Hamilton. “Give me a chance to 
dress.” And without further ado he began to toss his belongings into 
his bag, while the stranger sat down heavily with the profound 
satisfaction of one who has just emerged victorious from a tremendous 
battle. 

After a short silence: “You'd be surprised if you knew who I am.” 

“Very likely,” agreed Mr. Hamilton as he hunted for his tie. 

“T’ll tell you, then” — with the air of conferring a great favor. “I’m 
Dr. Jones of Murlington!” 

“How do you do, Dr. Jones,” was the courteous reply. And possibly 
because he was still only half awake, or possibly because he was more 
than considerably nettled at the pompous attitude of his new acquaint- 
ance, he inquired, 

“M.D. or Ph.D.?” 

There was a pitying look from the bedside. “Ph.D., 


Philosophy. Have you a doctor’s degree, sir?” 
(Continued on Page 56) 


And sitting up, he 


; Doctor of 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, KIT CARSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Charles F. Dean, Architect, Sacramento, California. 


Exemplifying the Best California School-Building 


Tradition 


Three Sacramento Junior High Schools 


Since 1933, Sacramento has enjoyed the services 
of three new junior-high-school buildings, struc- 
tures that ideally exemplify the California tradi- 
dion of planning and constructing school buildings 
which are educationally serviceable, architecturally 
picturesque, and structurally safe. The buildings 
are deserving of more than passing mention be- 
cause they are the result of careful educational 
planning in which both the long-term and the im- 
mediate educational needs of the community were 
taken into account. They are also the result of 
careful policymaking by the board of education 
which kept the local economic situation fully in 
mind. Finally their perfection of detail and their 
extreme serviceability are due to the close co- 
operation of the administrative staff of the local 
schools with the architects and with the California 
State Division of Schoolhouse Planning. 

The erection of the buildings was preceded by 
six distinct steps: (1) A program of administra- 
tive procedures was set up. (2) Principals were 
chosen for the proposed new schools and in co- 
operation with the assistant superintendent for 
secondary schools, a hypothetical instructional pro- 
gram was set up for schools with an enrollment 
of 1,000 children each. (3) As a third step, neigh- 
boring cities were visited to study recent buildings. 
(4) Fourth, teachers and supervisors of special de- 
partments were called into consultation and were 
required to set up definite requirements for their 
respective departments. (5) As a fifth precaution, 
Dr. A. P. Hill, of the State Department, was called 
upon for a critical review of the program. (6) As 
a sixth and final step, the program, as drawn up, 
was reviewed and revised on the basis of all the 
information from all the teaching, supervisory, and 
architectural authorities available. 

The entire program was then placed in the hands 
of Mr. J. R. Overturf, deputy superintendent of 
schools, who acted as the liaison officer of the 
board with the architects through the stages of 


planning, specification writing, and actual construc- 
tion of the buildings. 

The educational requirements were completed in 
November, 1931, but various difficulties in the 
preparation of the plans delayed the letting of 
bids of the first building, the Leland Stanford 
Junior High School until May, 1932, and for the 


California and Kit Carson schools until December 
of the same year. 


The Buildings 


The general organization of the buildings is 
similar, but the architects have developed their 
individual ideas concerning the exterior archi- 
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tectural treatment and the layout. In each case the 
individual situation of the site and neighborhood, 
etc., has been met. The smallest of the sites is 
seven acres and the other two buildings have 
eight-acre plots. The buildings are set back ap- 
proximately 60 feet from the lot lines. 

The plans are compact, using both sides of the 
corridors for classrooms wherever possible. Future 
extensions are definitely provided for and were 
taken into account in the original planning. Each 
of the buildings is so placed that the classrooms 
face east or north, the drawing rooms north, the 
laboratories south or southeast, and the cafeteria, 
auditorium, and shops north or west. 

The following general ideas have been carried 
out in the planning: The buildings are planned so 
that less than 20 per cent of the total area is de- 
voted to circulation and more than 55 per cent to 
actual instructional areas. The administrative 
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FLOOR PLANS, KIT CARSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Charles F. Dean. Architect, Sacramento, California. 
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offices are relatively in a central location adjacent 
to a main entrance, all rooms of each department 
adjoining one another. The music and shoprooms 
are located where the noise will be least trouble- 
some. 

The main corridors on the lower floors are 14 
feet wide with lockers on both sides. The upper- 
floor corridors are 12 feet wide. Stairways are 
located so that no door is more than 90 feet dis- 
tant; they are wide enough for two lines of traffic. 
Each stairway is lighted by daylight. The outside 
exit doors are in each case double, with stiles be- 
tween doors. Classroom doors measure 3 feet 6 
inches wide and are recessed. 


Construction Standards 


The buildings are Class C with walls of masonry 
and concrete, fireproof corridors, and wood joists 
for the classrooms. The basement area is thorough- 
ly fireproof, and self-closing fireproof doors are 
provided for the boiler room. All flues are terra- 
cotta lined. 

For safety all stairways have handrails, banis- 
ters, and nonslip treads. The corridor floors, where 
cement is used, are faced with a gritty nonslip 
material. 

Acoustical treatment is had in the corridors, in 
the auditorium, on the ceiling of offices, and other 
rooms. Complete sound-deadening is provided for 
the music rooms, the shops, and the gymnasiums. 

The classrooms are 12 feet high, and ceiling 
height in the shops is 14 feet. The classrooms are 
plastered and calcimined. Floors are double with 
deadening felt between and are surfaced with a 
good grade of maple-top floor. Trim is Oregon 
pine; blackboards are artificial slate, with 12-inch 
wood-cellulose tack board above. The classroom 
doors are of oak and glazed with obscure glass. 

All classrooms and laboratories are fitted with 
windows of the universal reversible type. Window 
sills are set 3 feet 6 inches above the floor and 
the ratio of 1:5 is maintained between the glass 
area and the floor area. 


Service Systems 


The buildings are heated by low-pressure steam 
furnished by steel boilers. Except for the audi- 
toriums, toilets, showers, and kitchens, the venti- 
lation is entirely by way of windows and transoms 
and interior breeze sash. All heating is controlled 
by automatic thermostats. Offices and administra- 
tive areas used on Saturday and otherwise when 
classes are not in session are fitted with gas auxil- 
iary heaters. 

The electric services in the buildings is com- 
plete. Each building has a properly fireproofed and 
ventilated transformer room adjacent to the engi- 
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neers room. Classrooms are wired for light, radio 
bell signals, telephones, clocks, and projection lan- 
terns. Special wiring for electrical experiments and 
for power operation of machinery is provided in 
the laboratories and shops. 

Administrative Departments. Each building has 
a complete administrative unit including principal’s 
and vice-principal’s offices, a general clerk’s office 
with public waiting space. In addition there is a 
student body office, a storeroom, and a vault. Each 
also has four counselor’s offices with a common 
waiting room adjacent. The health unit includes 
a waiting room, an examination room, and a rest- 
room for emergencies. 

Service Departments. The toilet facilities 
throughout the buildings have been arranged with 
particular care for easy supervision, for ready ac- 
cess, and for sanitary maintenance. In each case 
toilets are arranged in stacks, and first-floor toilets 
adjoin entrances so as to be accessible from the 
playgrounds. 

Each of the buildings is. provided with 1,200 
double-tier lockers for pupils. Bicycle racks are 
located under cover along the walls of an arcade. 


Special Classrooms 


Social studies, four rooms, located near the 
library, each with pupil capacity of 40; fitted with 
movable chair-desks, blackboards, bulletin boards, 
and dictionary stand. Each is equipped with ap- 
proximately 50 feet of movable shelving with 
drawers and cupboards under; theme and map 
files and closet space for maps. Each has teachers’ 
desks and two tables to seat four pupils. 

Mathematics Rooms. Four rooms with 40-pupil 
capacity each; blackboards on three walls, bulletin 
board, and storage cabinet with 10 feet of adjust- 
able shelving. Large bulletin boards are provided 
for mounting exhibits. 

English Rooms. Five rooms of 40-pupil capacity, 
fitted with chair-desks, blackboards, bulletin 
boards. Twenty-five feet of adjustable bookshelves, 
centered shelves, drawers, and cupboards, and a 
theme file consisting of twenty horizontal com- 
partments are provided. 

English Expression. Pupil capacity 100; fitted 
with armchairs; provision for darkening the room. 
The stage is 26 feet wide, 16 feet deep, and has 
an apron extension 2 feet 6 inches wide with steps. 
The proscenium is 12 feet high and 18 feet wide; 
the stage has foot and border lights, four stage 
plugs, with two traps. The room is equipped with a 
bulletin board, teacher’s desk, a study table for 
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six, and a bookcase with 50 feet of shelf space. The 
stage has a grid above the proscenium arch to 
which scenery may be attached from below. 

Library. Has a capacity of 80 pupils; is fitted 
with tables for six, shelving for 6,000 books, and 
125 feet of magazine shelving. The room also has 
display cases for new books, magazines, bulletin 
boards, clipping file, etc. The floor is covered with 
linoleum. The librarian’s workroom is arranged 
for handling and repairing books. 

Adjoining each library there is a teachers’ study 
opening off the main library room and connected 
with the corridor. It contains 100 running feet of 
book shelving, tables and chairs for eighteen per- 
sons. 

Assembly Room. The assembly room is located 
adjoining a main entrance. Each has a seating 
capacity of 1,000 in standard opera chairs. The 
front 300 chairs are equipped on alternate seats 
with tablet arms. The floors are parabolic with a 
level area 15 feet wide in front of the stage. 


Each of the stages measures approximately 60 
feet in width, 26 feet in depth, with a pros- 
cenium arch 32 feet wide and 24 feet high. The 
rooms are completely equipped for all school plays 
and pageants, motion-picture programs, etc. Com- 
plete electrical equipment, foyers, exits, stage 
equipment, etc., follow the standard of the best 
theaters for completeness and safety. 

Each of the assembly rooms is designed in har- 
mony with the architectural treatment given the 
exterior, the foyer, and the main entrance of 
the building. Each room has been carefully de- 
signed from the acoustical standpoint, and the con- 
sulting services of an acoustical engineer have been 
used to check the design and finish of the room. 

The stage arrangement and equipment has been 
particularly designed to meet a wide variety of 
services. The scenery is 14 feet high and the grid 
is 44 feet above the floor. The dressing rooms have 
been located and arranged so that they may be 
used for music practice, etc. Fire extinguishers and 
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hose are provided on the stage, and a vent through 
the roof is fitted with fusible link as well as direct 
operation from the switchboard panel. 

Cafeteria. The main cafeteria is located ad- 
joining the cooking laboratories and is large enough 
to handle 400 pupils at one seating. Tables are 
planned for six pupils. The service counter ar- 
ranged for two lines is placed in a separate room 
so that the cafeteria may be used for study or 
extracurricular purposes. 

Teachers’ Dining Rooms are provided in each 
case measuring about 14 by 20 feet. Like the main 
cafeteria, these are provided with linoleum floors, 
plastered walls, and acoustically treated ceilings. 

The Kitchens are planned to provide for two 
lunch periods of 400 each. Separate storerooms, 
dishwashing room, and laundry are included. A 
special toilet and dressing room are provided for 
women help. 

Boy’s Gymnasium. Measures 45 by 70 feet, and 
18 feet clear ceiling height; hard-maple floors of 
spring construction; masonry walls, windows 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW. LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
W. E. Coffman, Architect, Sacramento, California. 





screened against breakage; portable bleachers in 
the girls’ gymnasium. 

Each gymnasium has instructor's office 10 by _ ; ee ee ee 
10 feet. Fitted with toilet, shower, washroom, i , 
first-aid cabinet, desk, couch, file, chairs. Towel 
and apparatus room measuring 10 by 12 feet. 











Shower Rooms are arranged for 25 showers; 
rough cement floors; locker and dressing rooms to 
accommodate 700 pupils each, so placed that exit 
may be had to playgrounds and gymnasium as well 
as to main corridor. 

Girls’ Gymnasium. Same as for boys. Shower 
room has 25 showers in separate rooms and 50 
individual and combination dressing rooms; locker 
room has space for 700 lockers same as for boys; 
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Cooking Rooms. Two laboratories to serve 32 ALS 


pupils each; linoleum floors, dining room adjoin- 
ing. 

Music Rooms. Two choral rooms to seat 40 and 
SO respectively on elevated steps. Band and or- 
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AUDITORIUM STAGE, 


chestra room to seat 75, 
music and stands, instruments; room completely 
soundproof and acoustically treated. Practice 
rooms, located so as to serve also as dressing rooms 
for the auditorium, soundproofed and acoustically 
treated. 

Science Rooms. Three rooms to accommodate 
35 pupils, each equipped for general science; 
supply rooms adjoining. 

Art Rooms. Two rooms for 40 pupils each with 


with storage space for 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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storeroom between. Craft room for 40 pupils with 
large supply and storage room. 


Shops. Four general shops, with 2,000 square 
feet floor area each, 14-foot ceilings. One of the 
shops is equipped for mechanical drawing and 
printing; another for general-shop activities; one 
for metalwork; one for woodwork. Each shop has 
an office for the instructor, a storeroom, and 
space for the tools. The woodshop has a special 
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glue and lumber storage room. A toilet for teachers 
is provided in the shop wing of each building. 


The Leland Stanford Junior High School 

The Leland Stanford Junior High School has 
been developed by Architect W. E. Coffman in 
modernistic style. The exterior is a buff brick. 
The building was begun in June, 1932, and oc- 
cupied in February, 1933. The cost was $299,216, 
and the equipment cost was $34,164. On the basis 
of a pupil capacity of 1,000, the cost was $333.38 
per pupil. 

The California Junior High School 


The California Junior High School was designed 
by Architect Harry J. Devine in a modified Lom- 
bardic style, with red-brick walls, cast-cement trim, 
and tile roofs. The building cost a total of $323.- 
789; the equipment, $38,124.08. The per-pupil cost 
was $361.93. 


The Kit Carson Junior High School 

The Kit Carson Junior High School was de- 
signed by Architect Charles F. Dean in a Ro- 
manesque style, carried in variegated brick rang- 
ing in color from buff to red and purple. The trim 
is cast cement and the roof is tile. The building 
cost $291,722, and $36,433 was spent for equip- 
ment. The cost per pupil was $328.16. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS DECREASE 

Recent statistics, released by the United States Office 
of Education, indicates that there is a steady reduction 
in the total number of school buildings. The latest 
available compilation which covers the year 1933-34, 
indicates that there are in the United States 242,929 
school buildings, of which 138,542 are one-room 
schools. In 1923-24, there were in the United States 
a total of 263,280 school buildings, of which 165,417 
were one-room buildings. The reduction during the 
decade in one-room buildings was 26,875 schools, but 
the total reduction in all buildings was only 20,351. 

During the same decade, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the total number of teaching 
positions. In 1923-24, a total of 748,309 teachers were 
engaged in all elementary and secondary schools. In 
1933-34, this total had risen to 836,210. 

School consolidation has been going on steadily dur- 
ing the past decade. In 1923-24 there were 12,674 
consolidated schools, and a decade later there were 
17,248 schools. The number of pupils transported has 
been more than trebled during the same time. While 
ten years ago there were 837,361 children who en- 
joyed transportation, by 1933-34 the number had 
grown to 2,794,724. This increase in numbers has been 
accompanied by a steady decrease in the cost of trans- 
portation. The earlier number transported cost an 
average of $35.38 per student, while in 1933-34 the 
cost was only $19.29. 

MR. HACKER TO BEGIN STUDY OF NEW 

YORK STATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ralph Evans Hacker, of the architectural firm 
of Hacker & Hacker, Fort Lee, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed architect in charge of the building study of 
the New York Board of Regents’ inquiry into the 
character and cost of education in New York State. 
Mr. Hacker will work under Dr. Luther Gulick, of 
Columbia University, director of the inquiry. Mr. 
Hacker has already begun a study of various elemen- 
tary and high schools and state colleges in New York 
State. 

Mr. Hacker is well qualified for the work. He is a 
member of a firm which is recognized as outstanding 
specialists in the school field, and which has for more 
than 24 years specialized in the planning and designing 
of school buildings. 

ADOPT NEW RENTAL FEES FOR 
BUILDINGS 


The board of education of Watertown, Mass., has 
recently adopted a definite set of regulations govern- 
ing the use of school buildings, with the superintend- 
ent authorized to rent school auditoriums, cafeterias, 
and gymnasiums to local organizations. 

A definite rate schedule has been adopted with a 
charge of $30 for the senior-high-school auditorium, 
$25 for the gymnasium for a dance, $18 for a basket- 
ball game, $25 for a basketball game and dance, and 
$30 for the cafeteria. When the three are used for one 
function, the charge will be $50, and when two are 
used, $40. 

The rental fee for the use of junior-high-school 
halls has been set at $20, hall and gymnasium or 
cafeteria at $22, and where the three are used, $25. 
A charge of $15 for the use of the gymnasiums for 
basketball is required where an admission fee is 
charged. A charge of $5 is made for afternoon meet- 
ings in elementary-school halls, $8 for meetings from 
7:00 to 9:30 p.m., and $10 for a meeting from 7:00 
to 11:30 p.m., plus $5 for a police officer. A charge of 
$3 to $5, plus $5 for a police officer is made for 
political meetings and rallies. 
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Brown & Whiteside, Architects, Wilmington, Delaware. 


The Smyrna High School, Smyrna, Delaware 


The new high school at Smyrna, Delaware, has 
been constructed with the idea of meeting ade- 
quately all of the needs of the community for a 
first-class school building. The building comprises 
a fine type of physical plant, which leaves little to 
be desired so far as safety and permanence are 
concerned. The educational planning of the build- 
ing was carried out by the school authorities, who 
made it their main duty to produce the best pos- 
sible layout, and to provide those features which 
would contribute to the convenience and efficiency 
of the teaching and supervisory staff and the most 
healthful learning situation of the pupils. 

The building which is two stories high, is built 
in the form of a hollow square. It contains a total 
of 53 rooms, of which 22 are academic classrooms, 
and the remainder instructional rooms of special 
types. The site, consisting of three acres, has been 
improved and landscaped to provide a beautiful 
setting for the building and needed areas for play 
and outdoor sports. 

The construction of the building is antique-finish 
red brick and cast stone. 

The basement of the structure contains a large 
cafeteria seating 700 persons, an art room, boys’ 
and girls’ lockers, and the heating plant. 

The first floor contains thirteen classrooms, a 
teachers’ restroom, and the combination audito- 
rium-gymnasium. 

The second floor is given over to twelve class- 
rooms, with two rooms for the domestic-science 
department, and rest and toilet rooms. 

The cafeteria, located in the basement, is 
equipped to serve 500 persons at a sitting. It has 
two steam counters, cocoa and ice-cream dispens- 
ers, electric water coolers, steam tables, electric 
refrigerators, and heavy-duty appliances and stoves 
for preparing and cooking foods. A storeroom has 
been provided for supplies. 

The library, which covers approximately 2,800 
square feet of floor space, is the academic center 
of the school. It has a pleasant southern exposure, 
is equipped with open bookshelves, library tables 
and chairs, venetian blinds, direct lighting fixtures, 
and a system of forced ventilation. Four murals. 
done in oil, adorn the walls. The ordinary work- 
ing capacity is 100 students. The growing book 
collection includes 2,500 volumes, covering every 


educational field, and is open to students when not 
occupied with regular classwork. 

The auditorium, which seats 700 persons, has a 
modern lighting system, complete stage lighting, 
and is equipped with forced ventilation. The gym- 
nasium, which forms the stage of the auditorium. 
is used for physical education, indoor play, and 
such sports as basketball. The gymnasium is 80 
ft. long and 50 ft. wide. 

The equipment in the building is modern and 
suited to the purpose intended. The home-econom- 
ics department has all modern cooking conven- 
iences, including electric stoves, an electric re- 
frigerator, and complete laundry equipment. The 
commercial department, which occupies two rooms, 
has 25 standard typewriters and tables. A recita- 


tion room for bookkeeping, shorthand, and _ busi- 
ness arithmetic adjoins the typing room. The phys- 
ical and chemical laboratory is equipped with mod- 
ern apparatus for performing all the experiments 
called for in an enriched science course. There are 
standard chemistry, physics, and biology tables. 
The music room has insulated walls and ceilings 
to make it soundproof. The art room is equipped 
with adjustable art desks and tables, and is lighted 
by indirect lighting fixtures approximating day- 
light. The physical-education department has an 
instructor’s office, with storage rooms, boys’ and 
girls’ locker and shower rooms, a_ visiting-team 
room, a drying room, and a lavatory. The locker 
rooms have double-tier steel lockers. 

The general shop is provided with the regular 
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machinery and equipment for instruction in metal- 
work, simple machine-shop practice, cabinetwork 
and carpentry, electricity, and automotive me- 
chanics. It is located in a separate building ad- 
jacent to the main school building. 

The kindergarten has been fully equipped with 
the necessary furniture and equipment. There is 
a small lavatory opening into the room. 

The public office is fitted with modern furniture 
and equipment. There is a private office, a filing 
room, and a lavatory. 

The nurse’s clinic is equipped with a dental unit 
and other necessary apparatus and supplies to carry 
on properly the injuries and work of medical in- 
spection and emergency care of illness. 

The building is heated by two locomotive-type 
low-pressure steam boilers, operated by stokers. 
Space is provided for liberal coal storage, fan room, 
transformer room, storage, and janitors’ closets. 
The building is equipped with a forced ventilation 
system, and all radiators in the various rooms are 
provided with automatic temperature control. All 
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Brown & Whiteside, Architects, Wilmington, Delaware. 


rooms have direct electric lighting. 

A complete intercommunicating telephone sys- 
tem has been provided, with thirteen wall-type 
telephones located at convenient stations through- 
out the building. 

A radio and broadcasting system has been in- 
stalled, to provide means for the reception, dis- 
tribution, and redistribution of instructional pro- 
grams. It furnishes a complete sound system for 
radio programs and phonograph records from the 
central location, and special features for classroom 
monitoring. The system comprises a central board 
in the main office and 35 permanent magnetic-dy- 
namic speakers, located in the various classrooms. 

Motion-picture equipment of the front-screen 
type is provided, complete with portable stands, 
speaker, screen, amplifier, and dual-switch control. 
The equipment consists of two standard projectors, 
complete with 1000-watt lamps, 15-watt portable 
amplifier, 2000-foot magazines. 

A complete program clock-and-bell signal sys- 
tem has been provided, with master clock in the 
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main office, and secondary clocks in the classrooms. 
A push-button and switch arrangement permits in- 
dependent manual operation of bells or gongs in- 
dependently. Two yard gongs are located on the 
outside of the building. 

A fire-alarm system, with connections to various 
station boxes, has been installed. Station boxes are 
of the break-glass lever-type, and lock doors for 
testing and fire drills. 

The building was erected at a cost of $282,500 
for the building, and $36,000 for equipment, mak- 
ing a total cost of $318,500. Of the sum spent, 
$88,000 was allotted from federal funds, $225,000 
by state appropriation. and the balance was ob- 
tained from local current funds. 


PROGRESS OF SCHOOLS AT JACKSON, 
MISSISSIPPI 


The city of Jackson, Miss., co-operating with the 
PWA, has under construction at the present time, a 
number of school buildings which, when completed 
and equipped, will represent a cost of $1,020,000. 

The program includes the erection of a junior high 
school to accommodate 1,000 students. In addition to 
the usual classrooms, the building will contain a gym- 
nasium, a cafeteria, an auditorium, industrial-arts de- 
partments, a visual-education department, a science 
department, and a library. 

A second project includes an elementary school, to 
contain a library, an auditorium, a cafeteria, and an 
activity room, in addition to thirteen classrooms. A 
third project will include a high-school annex, com- 
prising a gymnasium, and industrial-arts department, 
a band room, a caieteria, a library, a chorus room. 
and a visual-education room. The remainder of the 
program will include a number of minor projects, in- 
cluding alterations and enlargements to schools, the 
improvement of the sanitary facilities, and the erec- 
tion of an annex for teaching trades. 

All of the construction work, with the exception 
of the junior high school, will be completed ready for 
use with the reopening of the schools in September, 
1936. 

In addition to the building program, plans have 
been made for the improvement of facilities for train- 
ing in health and physical education and the arts in 
the junior and senior high schools; auditorium facil- 
ities for school and community activities in the ele- 
mentary schools; and facilities for an effective visual- 
education program in the elementary and high schools. 

All of the work has been planned and is being 
supervised under the direction of Mr. C. I. F. Sim- 
mons, supervisor of high schools in Jackson, 
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Reducing Heating 


P. H, 


When during the year 1929-30, it became advis- 
able to discover ways and means of reducing school 
costs without reducing school services, a check on 
heating costs for the Lake Mills, Wis., school 
since 1918 revealed the following information: 


School Year Heating Cost 
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This gradually mounting heating cost is even 
more significant when the following facts are un- 
derstood: , 

1. The school district during this entire period 
has purchased steam from the Municipal Light 
Department. 

2. The rate paid by the school district for steam 
has remained constant during this entire time. 

3. There was a comparatively slight increase in 
radiation during this period, but two of the three 
buildings had been weatherstripped during this 
time, which should have far more than offset in 
saving the slight increase in radiation. 

Granting seasonal variations, it was evident that 
approximately 25 to 50 per cent more heat was 
consumed annually, since 1922-23, than before that 
time. There was the possibility of the building be- 
ing used more hours of the day than formerly, 
but it was impossible to determine how this in- 
crease could be from 25 to 50 per cent. 

With the co-operation of Mr. B. C. Engsberg, 
superintendent of the Municipal Light and Water 
Department, an effort was made to ascertain the 
cause of this increase. The first suggestion by Mr. 
Engsberg was that the Light and Water Depart- 
ment and the school board purchase jointly a self- 
recording thermometer. This was done. This ther- 
mometer registers on a chart, indoor and outdoor 
temperature 24 hours of the day. The purpose of 
the thermometer was to take some of the “guess” 
out of how much heat to furnish. Lacking accurate 
data, the only policy that could be pursued in case 
of doubt was to “play safe” and to make sure 
there was enough heat. With constantly varying 
temperatures from day to day, it was difficult to 
know accurately the optimum time for shutting 
down in the afternoon, or for starting up in the 
morning. There was always some worry at night, 
and over week-ends, especially during sudden drops 
in temperature, as to the danger of freezing. The 
boiler rooms are located about three blocks from 





*Superintendent of Schools, Lake Mills, Wis. 
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the farthest building, and the fireman could not 
be expected to run back and forth several times 
a day or night to check temperatures. As a result, 
all such questions were solved in general by a rule- 
of-thumb method, with emphasis on generosity, 
which was sound in that the damage resulting from 
one good freezing would pay for a great many 
“extra” heatings. 


Building-Heat-Loss Curve 


The first problem was to derive from the daily 
temperature charts a “heat-loss curve per next 
hour.” This was done by plotting on a graph, after 
heat had been turned off, the degrees of building- 
heat-loss the next hour, with any given difference 
between indoor and outdoor temperature. 

Graph I shows, for example that, if the indoor 
temperature were 70 degrees, and the outdoor 
temperature were 20 degrees, and the heat were 
turned off, there would be a difference of 50 degrees 
between the indoor and outdoor temperature, and 
the mean heat loss the next hour would be about 
7 degrees. If the difference between indoor and out- 
door temperature were 30 degrees, the mean loss 
the next hour would be only 2 degrees. Hence, 
given any difference between indoor and outdoor 
temperature, the heat loss the next hour can be ap- 
proximated. The ‘“mean-heat-loss’” curve above 
represents the approximate mean loss per hour for 
143 different hours as registered by the ther- 
mometer. 


Heating Curves 


Graph II is merely a record of the amount of 
time, on an hourly basis, required to raise the tem- 
perature of the buildings to 68 degrees, on nine 
different mornings, with different indoor tempera- 
tures at the start. The starting temperature indoors 
is indicated at the extreme left. The time inter- 
val required for raising the temperature is in- 
dicated in hours on the horizontal axis. The num- 
ber of degrees indicated at the beginning and at 
the end of each curve represents the temperature 
outdoors. 


= 
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Does “Overheating” to “Hold” Heat 
Overnight Pay? 


It had been the practice for some time, espe- 
cially in cold weather, to “run the temperature up” 
to about 80 degrees, just before shutting down in 
the afternoon, to help “hold” the heat overnight, 
and to make ‘it unnecessary to start so early the 
next morning. The following data shows the fal- 
lacy of such procedure: 

From Graph I, data on the following problem 
were derived: 

Problem: The outdoor temperature at 5 is 30 
degrees, and remains so until 6 a.m. Steam is shut 
off at 5 p.m. If, at 5 p.m., the building temperature 
is 70 degrees, what will the temperature be at 6 
a.m.? If the building temperature is 80 degrees 
at 5 p.m., what will be its temperature at 6 a.m.? 
A difference of 10 degrees (80-70 degrees) at 5 
p.m. amounts to how much difference 13 hours 
later when the outdoor temperature remains con- 
stant at 30 degrees? 

Temperature at 6 a.m.— down from 80 degrees 
at 5 p.m.— 47.95 deg. 

Temperature at 6 a.m. — down om 70 degrees 
at 5 p.m. — 46.50 deg. 

Difference of 10 degrees at 5 p.m. means at 6 
a.m. difference of 1.45 deg. 

If, in the above problem, instead of using 30 
degrees for outdoor temperature we use 10 de- 
grees, we get the following results: 

Temperature at 6 a.m.— down from 80 degrees 
at 5 p.m.— 30.1 deg. 

Temperature at 6 a.m.— down from 70 degrees 
at 5 pm.— 29.29 deg. 

Difference of 10 degrees at 5 p.m. means at 6 
a.m. difference of .81 deg. 

These data show conclusively that it is a waste 
of heat and money to raise the temperature of a 
building from 70 to 80 degrees late in the after- 
noon to “hold” the temperature during the night. 
Because of the greater heat loss at higher tem- 
peratures, the 10 degrees difference at 5 p.m. will 
have been reduced to about a degree or degree and 
a half difference 13 hours later, a difference that is 
practically insignificant so far as starting time is 
concerned. 


At What Temperature Should Buildings 
Be Held When Not in UseP 


From the foregoing data 
on heating and heat loss, 
it is quite evident that the 
problem of heating is one 
of compensating for heat 








loss. The greater the dif- 
ference between indoor and 
outdoor temperatures, the 
greater the heat loss per 
hour, and consequently the 
greater the amount of heat 








required to compensate for 
this loss. With outdoor tem- 
perature 10 degrees and in- 








door temperature 70 degrees 





GRAPH II 


Since while school is actually in session the heat 
is automatically controlled by thermostats at 68 
to 70 degrees, it did not seem possible to do much 
saving of heat during such times. Such savings as 
might be made would probably have to be made 
overnight or over week-ends, on turning steam off 
in the afternoon, or on starting time in the morn- 
ing. 








the mean loss per hour is 
almost 10 degrees per hour. 
To maintain the tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees enough 
heat must be provided to overcome a loss at the 
rate of about 10 degrees per hour. If, to use an 
extreme case, instead of holding the temperature 
at 70 degrees, it were desired to keep the tem- 
perature just above the freezing point, the loss, 
according to the mean-heat-loss curve, would be- 
about 1 degree per hour. Ignoring other heat losses 
and costs, such - as _maintaining a a fire, overhead, 


+ 


Table L Record of Heat Losses 


‘ Mean Loss . . P Mean Loss 

Time Inside Outside Difference Next Hour Inside Outside Difference Nest Hour 
5 p.m.* 70 deg. 30 deg 40 deg. 4 deg. 80 deg. 30 deg. 50 deg. 6.8 deg. 
6 p.m. 66 30 36 3 73.2 30 43.2 5.2 

7 p.m. 63 30 33 2.5 68 30 38 3.6 

8 p.m. 60.5 30 30.5 2.1 64.4 30 34.4 2.8 

9 p.m. 58.4 30 28.4 1.8 61.6 30 31.6 2.2 
10 p.m. 56.6 30 26.6 1.6 59.4 30 29.4 2 
11 p.m. 55 30 25 1.5 57.4 30 27.4 1.95 
12 p.m. 53.5 30 23.5 1.4 55.65 30 25.65 1.6 

1 p.m. 52.1 30 22.1 1.3 54.05 30 24.05 1.45 

2 p.m. 50.8 30 20.8 1.2 52.60 30 22.6 1.25 

3 p.m. 49.6 30 19.6 1.1 51.35 30 21.35 1.2 

4 p.m. 48.5 30 18.5 1.05 50.15 30 20.15 1.15 

5 p.m. 47.45 30 17.45 95 49 30 19 1.05 

6 p.m, 46.50 47.95 

*Steam off. 
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and heating of the main, it apparently would take 
about ten times as much heat to maintain the tem- 
perature at 70 degrees in this case as to maintain 
it at 33 degrees. 

This principle of “the greater the difference be- 
tween indoor and outdoor temperature the greater 
the cost of heating,” is further substantiated by 
‘he heating curves as shown in Graph II. The 
‘maller the difference between indoor and outdoor 
temperature, the faster the temperature can be 
saised. Whereas the greater the difference between 
‘indoor and outdoor temperature, the greater the 
amount of heat required, as is shown by a “flat- 
tening” of the curves at these levels. Note that 
this tendency of the curve to “flatten” applies 
when heat is under “pressure” with the fans in 
operation, as well as when only radiation is used. 

Hence, a general principle which is being fol- 
lowed when the buildings are not in use for school 
purposes is: For the sake of economy, permit the 
temperature to fall as low as is consistent with 
safety from freezing. 


Operating Schedules 

On the basis of the above data, an operating 
schedule has been placed in the hands of the 
engineer, which shows for varying degrees of out- 
door temperature the time to turn steam off after 
school in the afternoon, and the time to turn it 
on again during the night or morning as the case 
may be. Also, week-end heating and cooling sched- 
ules for varying temperatures are provided. By 
means of these schedules, with suggested correc- 
tions for unusual conditions, such as a severe north 
wind, we have been assured an adequate amount 
of heat with a feeling of security against freezing. 

Conclusions 

There are many questions pertaining to economy 
in heating that have not been solved. However, 
the utilization of the foregoing data has not only 
produced a much happier and a more businesslike 
relationship between the “plant” and the “school,” 
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but we believe it has also been instrumental in the 
following lowered heating costs: 


Year T otal Heating Cost 
I Sih. ca 5d a RD $3,015.46 
EN ae ere ee 2.253.30* 
ee er 2,014.10 
ET ee rr eee ee 2,150.50 
De < +21 cdcebnedeiressaxde 2 035.60 
DED a ay Che ieee ak 1951.60 
DOs sche ececehauehaeen sees 2,088.20 


Whereas it is very doubtful if any of the pres- 
ent data apply directly to any other heating situa- 
tion, it is hoped that the technique may be of use 
to school administrators who are endeavoring to 
reduce school costs. 

Finally, any schoolmen who are confronted with 
the problem of installing a heating system may be 
interested in the following observation by Professor 
G. L. Larson, chairman, Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, University of Wisconsin, who 
very kindly read a complete report of our pro- 
gram: 

“Your ‘Operating Schedule’ indicates that it is 
necessary to start heating up at 4 a.m. or earlier when 
the outside temperature is —10 degrees. This is an 
unreasonably long heating-up period and _ indicates 
that the building has insufficient radiation to bring it 
up to temperature in a reasonable time. This is also 
indicated in ycur Graph II, by the flattening out of 
the curve before the fans are put in operation. For 
instance, on the curve marked 11/30/30, the radia- 
tion had just about reached its heat-output capacity 
to supply the building heat loss when the inside tem- 
perature reached 51 degrees, and it took 2% hours of 
fan operation in addition to bring the temperature up 
to 68 degrees. 

“Proper design in this climate calls for enough radia- 
tion and boiler capacity to bring a building up to 
normal temperature, in a reasonable time, without 
running the fans. Had the building contained the 
proper amount of radiation, I’m sure you would have 
obtained even a greater saving than your report in- 
dicates.” 


*First year of effort to reduce cost. 


Scientific Schedule Building for 
High Schools—I 


Ralph D. McLeary* 


The construction of a schedule of recitations for 
a secondary school is a problem for which no really 
satisfactory solution has been proposed in the past. 
A procedure based on analysis of conflicts and sci- 
entific determination of placements should be an 
improvement on the trial-and-error methods gen- 
erally prevalent. This article offers approach to the 
problem which leads to a technique that is work- 
able and economical. 

The first step is the securing of registrations and 
course elections for the coming year. This should 
best be done as early in the spring as possible. By 
tallying these elections it is possible to determine 
the necessary number of sections in each course. 

To these courses symbols are assigned. Large and 
small letters from the English and Greek alphabets 
and various conventional signs and symbols can 
be used. A definite symbol order should be estab- 
lished, such as English capitals in their order first, 
Greek capitals in their order second, English small 
letters third, and so on. These symbols are then 
assigned in this order to the courses, going through 
one grade at a time, beginning perhaps with the 
seniors. Eventually the sections will be differen- 
tiated by the use of subscripts, as A, and A,. Sev- 
eral copies of a code sheet showing the corres- 
pondence of symbols to courses are prepared and 
set aside for reference. 

The registration blanks are arranged in alphabet- 
ical order as a whole or for each grade, or even 
for each curriculum in each grade. The blanks are 
then numbered serially with a numbering stamp. 
If desired, they may be numbered in blocks, be- 
ginning one group with 1, another with 201, etc. 
Late registration blanks may be given intermediate 
designations in the proper place, such as 914a. 
From these blanks, several copies of a code sheet 
of numbers and names are made up and filed for 
reference. 


*Newburyport, Mass. 


The blanks are now sorted into piles of similar 
combinations of elected courses and on the top 
blank of each pile is penciled the number of blanks 
in the pile and the symbols for the courses chosen, 
in the predetermined symbol order. These com- 
binations are now tabulated for each curriculum in 
each grade. Table I shows such a tabulation for 
the fifty seniors in the college-preparatory curric- 
ulum of a three-year school of 550 pupils. The 29 
different combinations are an indication of the di- 
versity which makes schedulemaking a _ real 
problem. 

In Table I the various combinations have been 
listed from top to bottom “alphabetically,” that is, 
in accordance with their following of the predeter- 
mined symbol order. Of the symbols involved in 
this illustration, A and B are constants, represent- 
ing English and United States History respectively. 
C, D, E, F, and G are the electives within the 
curriculum. The other symbols represent lower 
grade courses being repeated or courses chosen out 
of the curriculum. 

A conflict chart is now prepared (see Figures I 
and II). Along the top and down the left side of 
the chart are placed the symbols in their order. It 
is necessary for convenience in later use of the 
chart that the conflicts be listed both horizontally 
and vertically. However, if the diagonal is drawn 
and the symbols in the combinations are in the 
same order as along the sides of the conflict chart, 
entering conflicts horizontally will place them all in 
the upper right half of the chart. Then they can 
easily be copied into the lower left half. Each pair- 
ing of letters in a combination is plotted as a con- 
flict. For example, the combination 5— ABDEG 
is plotted by following the A row horizontally and 
entering five tallies in each of the B, D, E, and G 
columns. Then in the B row tallies are entered in 
the D, E, and G columns, and so on (see Figure I). 

The conflicts involved in the combinations listed 
in Table I are plotted in the conflict chart shown 
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TABLE I. Tabulation of Combinations 
Class of 1935 


Number of College Preparatory 
Pupils Combinations 

DT pas iavneeeeen ed ABCE 
I PerEterrer Terre cre ABCEF 
Dae e einen eee kate ABCEFR 
Di teisstaaacksewndas ABCE]J 
axGacsasvacuecaraee ABCF 
rer rere rece. ABCFG 
Ri iesnkiidesoeeenees ABCFR 
eer reer errr ABCHJ 
Deine scosswsc0nexwaa ABCHR 
Pi widedeasaskeneee nae ABCJP 
ere ere ee eee ABCK 
See id taka aan ABDEG 
De vase bei aweresaee ABDG 
| RULE OR CET CET EET OT ABDGH 
By iizccvensereanees ABDG> 
Se ee ee Te ABDH 
errr rer oT rere ree ABDHR 
Pi c4s2sasieaent anes ABDHS 
Ee iulsvatasawecus cwed ABEG 
Dias éeetisn tia ABFH 
Seer eer creer eT e ABGH 
Serer ier Terre ABGH@ 
D pheeaaaeaaeewecene ABGIM 
reassert sior encom ABGJ 
ECE eererereercr 
PERCE Ter ere re ee ABGA 
Pesan xt seeas chasis ABHYL 
eer rer re eee eT ABHS 
Sia ornewacenewees ABS 





in Figure II. In this case the tallying is carried only 
to ten for each conflict (in Figure II an X repre- 
sents ten tallies). Such a limit allows the use of 
cross-section paper ruled every quarter inch. A 
sheet of this paper 20 by 20 in. will accommodate 
75 symbols and leave room for the headings. It is 
well-to differentiate between the conflicts which 
are rare and those which are common by calling a 
conflict of five or more a major conflict and one 
less than five a minor conflict. In preparing the 
chart it is advisable to rule every third line over in 
red and every ninth line in heavy blue or black. 

The symbols representing courses are now used 
as conflict entries on a blank schedule-construction 
chart of squares arranged in as many horizontal 
arrays or lanes as there are periods in the daily 
schedule, and in vertical columns headed by the 
symbols representing the various recitation sections 
(see Figures III and IV). Subscripts are used to 
distinguish the sections of a multiple section 
course. 

When a section, such as C, is placed in a period, 
say, period six (see Figure III), crossed diagonals 
are drawn through the sixth period under the C 
symbol, the number 6 is written above the C head- 
ing, and the symbol C is entered as a conflict entry 
throughout the sixth period lane in the columns 
headed by the symbols with which the C symbol 
conflicts according to the conflict chart (reading 
horizontally across the conflict chart from the C 
symbol at the left). In case of a single section 
symbol this entry closes the period to every other 
single section symbol with which it conflicts and 
the evidence is definitely recorded. The placement 
of courses having more than one section necessi- 
tates the use of a procedure for testing for com- 
pound conflicts. Such a procedure, based on the 
conflict chart (Figure II) and tabulation of com- 
binations (Table I), will be described in Part II 
of this article. 

Figure III shows shows the C symbol utilized as 
a conflict entry in the sixth period in the A, B, E, 
and F columns. If now we should wish to deter- 
mine possible period locations for another symbol. 
E, we can see from the entries already made that 
we cannot put E in the sixth period due to the 
C conflict as shown by the presence of the C sym- 
bol (C and E both being single section courses as 
seen from the lack of subscripts). D, however, 
could be placed in period six so far as C is 
concerned. 

The underlying theory is that as soon as any one 
class section is placed it has an effect on all the 
work of period placement of sections that is to fol- 
low. By using the symbols as conflict entries in the 
schedule-construction chart, it is possible to make 
the cumulative effect of previous placements def- 
initely and easily determinable when placing any 
subsequent section. The conflict entries tell where 
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a section cannot be placed. Presumably there will 
be at least one possible placement (the probability 
is high that such will be the case) because one does 
not often find more single section courses com- 
pletely locked up with cross-conflicts than there 
are periods in the schedule. 

A step-by-step description of the manner in 
which some of the sections are located in the 
schedule-construction chart (Figure IV) will illus- 
trate the procedure. It may be helpful to the reader 
to prepare a blank chart and make the placements 
as indicated below. Since two colors may be used 
to indicate major and minor conflicts, it is con- 
venient to use a bicolored pencil. To save space 
only eleven symbols are listed in Figure IV, which 
is based on Table I and Figure II. 

If the schedulemaker desires to build on the basis 
of his old schedule, he can begin entering his sec- 
tions in the same periods they occupied the pre- 
vious year. The conflict entries on the schedu!e- 
construction chart will show hm if each succeed- 
ing placement is possible and indicate when and 
why a different placement must be made, 

With the exception of shop courses and labora- 
tory courses which tie up two periods and are 
therefore given priority, single section courses are 
placed first in the schedule. In the work here de- 
scribed, following the order used in the original 
situation, H, a double-period science course, is the 
first symbol considered. H, is entered in periods 
four and five, and H, in periods five and six. This 
permits overlapping of laboratory work, a com- 
mon procedure in schedulemaking. Crossed diag- 
onals are drawn to indicate the placement and the 
period numbers are written in above the course 
symbols are the top of the chart. 

The conflict chart shows major conflicts for H 
with A, B, D, and G, and minor conflicts with C, 
F, and J. Using whatever color is chosen to in- 
dicate a major conflict, the symbol H, is entered 
in the fourth and fifth period lanes in the A,, A,, 
B,, B., D, and G columns. The minor conflicts are 
entered in another color in the C, F, J,, and J,, col- 
umns. In a similar fashion, the H, conflict entries 
are made in the fifth and sixth period lanes. 
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The next symbol placed is C. Period five is 
closed by the H, and H, entries, which in this case 
have the same effect as a single section symbol. 
The lone symbol H, in period six can be disregarded 
(shown by encircling it), because it is one of a 
two section course. C conflict entries are made in 
the A,, A,, B,, and other columns. The C entry in 
the H, column is encircled as it is entered. 

The third entry is D in period three, an arbitrary 
choice since there is still much freedom. It might 
have been better for later flexibility to have en- 
tered D in period six since there is no CD con- 
flict. The D conflict entries are made as shown in 
Figure IV. 

E is entered in period five and the E conflict 
entries put in. 

The next symbol to be considered is F, and at 
this point the value of the conflict entries becomes 
evident. Period six is closed by the C symbol. 
Period five is closed by the E and H,, H, entries. 
Period four has only the H, entry, but it is neces- 
sary to check for the compound conflict CFH, 
which, if present, would close period four to F. The 
conflict chart shows a minor CH combination, but 
a check of the tabulation of combinations (Table 
1) shows no CFH combination. Period four, there- 
fore, is open to F, and the entries are made. 

The next step is the placement of G. Periods 
three, four, five, and six are closed by single sec- 
tion symbols. Period two is chosen. 

The next symbol is K. Actually K represents a 
lower grade course. In the original situation it en- 
tered into combinations and conflicts not shown 
in Table I and Figure II. Period two is chosen 
for K. 

The M symbol is next placed in period four and 
the conflict entries made. 

Other single sections are now entered through 
the lower grade portions of the schedule (not shown 
in Figure IV). When all single sections have been 
entered, the two section courses are taken up. The 
second part of this article will illustrate the place- 
ment of two section courses and outline briefly 
such detail work as preparation of pupils’ programs 
and class-section lists. 
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MAJOR JOSEPH P. NOURSE 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
San Francisco, California. 


At the time of his appointment to the superintendency of the 
San Francisco schools, Joseph P. Nourse served as principal of 
the Galileo High School. He entered the school system as a 
high-school instructor in 1901. 

During the world war, he devoted his time to military train- 
ing and after the armistice returned to his school labors. Soon 
thereafter, he was elevated to a high-school principalship. 

Mr. Nourse is a native of Pennsylvania and came to Cali- 
fornia as a boy. He graduated from the Santa Ana High School 
and attended Stanford University, receiving his degree in 1897. 

As the superintendent-elect of a large city school system, Mr. 
Nourse enjoys the confidence of his associates and the general 
public, he possesses executive ability of a high order, and is well 
equipped to perform a difficult task in the administration of the 
schools placed in his charge. 





BOSTON ELIMINATES PRIZE COMPETI- 
TIONS 


Starting with the youth, the city of Boston has en- 
tered upon a movement to eliminate prize competi- 
tions, and to supplant it with the oft-praised but 
seldom-practiced co-operative feature. The plan is now 
being tried out in four large organizations created to 
serve youth —the settlement houses, the Boy Scouts, 
the Y.M.C.A., and the public-school system. 

The Boston city school system is one of the social 
agencies which has turned away from competitions. 
Recently, a merchant offered a $1,000 prize for a cer- 
tain purpose, but was met with a firm refusal. Dr. 
Payson Smith, former commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts. speaking on the subiect. declared that 
competition is bad. “What the world needs.” he said, 
“is not competition but co-operation. That is why I 
am against contests of every kind.” 

The Boston public schools have for some years 
maintained the regulation that “ro prize shall be 
awarded for any contest conducted under the direc- 
tion of the school committees of Boston.” 


VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS INCREASE 


Enrollments in vocational-education classes in te 
states of the Union, the territory of Hawaii and the 
island of Porto Rico during the year 1935 totaled in 
round numbers 1.248.000 youths ard adults. accord- 
ing to a recent statement of the United States Office 
of Education in a circular issued on May 11. 1936. 
This represents an increase of 128,000 in vocational 
classes over the year 1934. 

Of the tetal number enrolled, 411 000 were farmers, 
trades, and industrial workers, and homemakers enrolled 
in evening courses of instruction in phases of their 
daily occupations; 281,000 were employed youths en- 
rolled in part-time classes; and 555,000 were boys and 
girls in full-time classes, taking agricultural, trade, in- 
dustrial, and home-economics work. 

Enrollment in various types of classes providing 
training for workers in the trades and industries. it 
is shown, reflects the trends in employment oppor- 
tunities. Workers who felt the need of acquiring ad- 
ditional information and skill in their respective occu- 
pations enrolled in increasing numbers in evening 
schools. Large numbers of boys and girls who were 
unemployed, enrolled in part-time classes in trade- 
preparatory and trade-extension subjects. A higher be- 
ginning employment age has resulted in large num- 
bers of high-school graduates and seniors seeking ad- 
mission to trade courses. Lack of employment has 
resulted in the lengthening of courses and longer 
periods of training. 
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Why School-Board Minority Groups? 


T HAS become traditional under our form of government that 
the legislative bodies organize themselves on partisan lines and 
thus divide the membership into majority and minority groups. The 
leadership is in the hands of the majority group. It selects the exec- 
utive officers, committee chairmen and attachés, and thus is placed 
in control. 

To find a board of education organized on partisan lines, with a 
well-defined majority and minority group in evidence, would seem 
both unwarranted and unwise. And yet there are many school- 
administrative bodies throughout the country where two groups 
stand in legislative opposition to each other. The public press fre- 
quently reports a conflict or at least a situation where the minority 
expresses opposition to the policies of the majority. 

While the one group will keep a watchful eye upon the other and 
thus temper the deliberations, or make for greater care and caution, 
there may also be a tendency to enter upon the domain of rivalry 
and retaliation. Things done in a spirit of contest for the sake of 
self-assertion and supremacy do not always lead to the best re- 
sults. A laudable measure may be defeated simply because it did 
not originate with the group in control. Mutuality of interest and 
wholesome co-operation may be seriously disturbed. 

The practice of grouping the members of a board of education 
into majority and minority divisions has its inception in the partisan 
method employed in creating that body. The same partisanship 
which is manifested at a school election is carried into the organiza- 
tion of the board. 

There are, however, many boards of education chosen on party 
lines whose members, when they enter upon their duties of office, 
leave their partisanship behind them. This is as it should be. No 
citizen can consistently perform the function of a school adminis- 
trator as the representative of a political party, class, group, or 
section of the community. He represents an entire constituency 
regardless of race, creed, or color in one common interest — namely, 
the interest of the school child. 


Shall School-Board Members Visit Schools? 


N A New England town the question whether school-committee 
members should sit in the classrooms in order to familiarize 

themselves with the methods of teaching employed, has been voted 
down on the claim that such visits would have a disturbing effect 
upon teachers and pupils, and would add nothing to the efficiency 
of the school. The action taken proceeds upon the thought that 
members of a board of education are not competent to sit in judg- 
ment on the technical aspects of teaching and should limit them- 
selves to the determination of administrative policies. 

In most communities the objections raised by schoolworkers to 
visits by school-board members have their origin in the interference 
caused by busybodies who have misunderstood the true function of 
their office and have proceeded to supervise instruction or to inter- 
fere with the management of the school and its discipline. Strangely 
enough these offenders have usually been former teachers who have 
become board members. 

The visiting of schools is an important duty of the school board, 
but it is one which must be approached with a clear understanding 
of the limitations of the office and of the member who holds it. The 
board of education is the responsible administrative body which 
employs the professional workers in the schools. It has the right 
and the duty to satisfy itself that the classroom labors are per- 
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formed by competent people and that the techniques of teaching 
employed are direct, practical, and effective. But it must be remem- 
bered that the board members are laymen, that the organization of 
the school, the development of curricula, the management of classes, 
and the specific types of teaching in use are technical problems for 
the solution of which a superintendent and principals are employed 
and for the success of which these officials are to be held respon- 
sible. The immediate attitude of the visiting board member must 
be that of a visitor and inspector, of a learner who comes to see and 
hear, and who desires to inspire and to help. Meddling with and 
giving direct orders to teachers or openly criticizing conditions is 
and must be far from the mind of the board member. 

All this does not mean that judgment should not be passed 
honestly and frankly upon what is seen and heard; nor does it mean 
that steps should not be taken to correct disorder or observed fail- 
ures in any school situation. Such corrective steps are not directly 
the duty of the board member but are the immediate job of the 
superintendent. Findings of board members must be made directly 
and rather privately to the superintendent. The latter should be 
able to right any situation without further difficulty or satisfy any 
reasonable and competent board member of the correctness of a 
policy and the advisability of an adopted procedure in teaching and 
instructional content. Any disputed matter should certainly not be 
brought before the board as a whole until it is clear that a policy 
or precedent of extended importance is involved. There never can 
be true co-operation or genuine democracy in school administration 
until a procedure like that outlined is made effective. The teacher, 
too, deserves a hearing and due consideration of her point of view. 
In all such matters the direct visitation of the classrooms by the 
board members should result in information and an illuminating 
exchange of opinion that will produce hoped-for improvement. 

There are many details in point of equipment and the general 
character of building and grounds that should come under the 
scrutiny of the school-board member. The board of education is the 
custodian of all school properties and must know something of the 
conditions which exist in and about the premises in order to ad- 
minister the school plant wisely and efficiently. 


School-Board Liability in Injury Cases 


HE legal liability for the injury of children in the public schools 

forms a subject upon which school officials should be well in- 
formed. It is equally important to know just what the causes for 
the numerous injury cases are in order to determine upon the pre- 
cautionary steps that can and ought to be taken. 

Under the common law, the state is not liable for personal in- 
juries arising out of a service provided as a governmental function. 
This applies to all states except four — California, Washington, 
Iowa, and New York — where special statutes are in force. School 
districts being agencies of the state and engaged in a governmental 
function, are not liable, even when negligence is proved. 

During the past fifteen years there has come a new point of view 
in the laws of the four states mentioned. The statutory enactments 
seek to place the legal responsibility where the moral responsibility 
for an accident clearly exists. The laws provide redress for injured 
parties, and while they hold the school officials exempt from per- 
sonal liability, they specifically provide for the payment of damages 
by the school districts where proof of negligence is submitted. It is 
likely that this point of view in legislation will spread to other 
states because it involves essential elements of justice that have 
been entirely lacking under the common law. 

As already stated, it is important for school boards to know the 
several types of accidents which lead to injuries and result in litiga- 
tion. A summary of the cases which have come into the courts in- 
dicates five common types of causes: 

1. The improper construction of playground apparatus and the 
defective construction of school equipment generally ; 

2. The dangerous condition of school grounds arising from failure 
to guard basement wells, open pits, dangerous stumps, building 
debris, etc., also from the presence of motor vehicles on the play- 
grounds ; 
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3. Direct lack of care and proper supervision on the part of the 
school executives, teachers, and janitors, permitting the children to 
engage in learning activities or sports which are hazardous; 

4. Failure to maintain and repair defective or dangerous appli- 
ances and apparatus on the school grounds, gymnasiums, labora- 
tories, etc. 

5. Negligence of the school officials, agents, and employees 
charged with various duties in the management of the schools. 

The best protection of both school officials and teachers, and of 
the school districts at large, is to carry on a continuous campaign 
for safety in the schools. This is readily possible if safety is made 
one of the major administrative policies, and if principals, janitors, 
etc., are held directly responsible for (@) safety in the activities 
of the school, especially where instructional and recreational activ- 
ities are concerned, and (5) for failure to report any unsafe condi- 
tions. Such failure in a flagrant case may well be considered an 
adequate reason for the dismissal of a teacher, a janitor, or a super- 
visory official. 

It seems advisable also, to let it be known that the board of 
education will resist to the limit any attempt on the part of in- 
dividuals to profit under. existing liability laws. 


Retirement of a School-Board President 

EORGE J. RYAN, who served as president of the New York 

City board of education for the past fourteen years, has been 
retired from that office. When it is remembered that he presided 
over the largest city school system in the United States employing 
over thirty thousand teachers and caring for over one million chil- 
dren, that he filled the exalted and difficult position with a higher 
order of personal tact, skill, and judgment, and that he repeatedly 
gave expression to high ideals of education and democracy, then it 
becomes clear that a remarkable service to the cause of popular 
education in the United States has been rendered. 

In the light of the fact that the administration of the schools in 
the larger cities has been hampered in many instances by political 
disturbances, the example set by New York City, under the leader- 
ship of George J. Ryan, becomes an outstanding and gratifying 
chapter in popular education. It demonstrates that even the largest 
city school system may be brought under such democratic direction 
and leadership as to make it a mighty and effective instrument in 
the cause which it is intended to serve. 

For several decades the board of education of the country’s first 
and largest city has not only rendered a great service to a local 
constituency but has also set an example for the rest of the country. 
The great metropolis, by virtue of its prestige and size, is bound to 
be in the eye of the country at large and therefore, in a position, by 


setting high ideals and standards, to exert beneficent influences else- 
where. 


Mural Decorations in the School 
‘F IT can truly be held that this country has until recent years 
been living in a constructive period and, therefore, has had 
little time for indulgence in the finer privileges of life, then it may 
also be said that a cultural period is dawning. The change in the 
nation’s economic condition has brought with it more leisure time 
for both young and old and greater opportunity to turn to cultural 
things of human existence. 

In recognition of this fact the Federal Government has employed 
artists, who otherwise would be idle, to produce paintings which 
are placed in tax-supported institutions. Thus, portraits of per- 
sons identified with the history of a state or locality, natural scenery, 
and characteristic sights in urban life have been evolved. The 
walls of city halls, courthouses, and libraries are adorned with 
these new productions in the field of art. 

The schools, too, have been favored with these offerings. And 
here it may be remarked that some of them have been excellent, 
some mediocre, and many even have proved objectionable both as to 
theme and execution. Artists in striving for originality have delved 
into past history, depicted modern-day life, and dreamed of the 
future. They have sought to symbolize the real and ideal, and to 
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give an allegorical setting to all sorts of social situations and 
social philosophies. 

The admission to educational institutions of these expressions 
of modern art conceptions not only involve an appreciation of art 
on the part of those in authority but also the ability to appraise 
them judiciously. Here and there the question has arisen as to the 
admissibility of this or that painting. The subject may be too 
realistic or radical on the one hand, or insipid or meaningless on 
the other. The execution may violate the rules of art, or the theme 
may clash with propriety and even decency. 

The truth is that many of the artists whose offerings are made 
under the auspices of the government have not only proved weak 
and amateurish from an art point of view, but they have given ex- 
pression to the bizarre, the grotesque, and the ridiculous. Too fre- 
quently the elevating, the lofty, and inspiring is ignored. The 
artist may not only lack imagination and originality but he may 
also lack the ability of wielding an artist’s brush with proper skill. 

And here it should also be remembered that there may be a wide 
difference of opinion between the artist and the school official, as 
to the appropriateness of a mural decoration, or a painting to be 
installed in a schoolhouse. The schoolmaster will have in mind the 
things that inspire and instruct his pupils; the artist may seem - 
unable to avoid depicting the sensational, erratic, and depressing 
trends of a modern day. 


Some Aspects of the Nonresident-Teacher Question 
T A time when economic conditions have become pressing, the 
law of self-preservation finds expression in the collective com- 

munity as well as in the single individual and the question of the 

nonresident teacher comes to the surface with greater frequency. 

There is the belief that the teacher employed in a school system 
should become a member of the community in both a social and 
economic sense. The objection to nonresident teachers is that they 
earn their salaries in one community, and spend them in another. 
The local merchant particularly notes that fact. 

Then there is the social side. The teacher who regularly flits out 
of town after school hours can hardly be deemed a part of the civic 
and social life of the community. And here it is argued that a 
teacher, in order to round out the highest possibilities of a great 
vocation, should be in close touch with the aspirations, problems, 
and activities of the people for whom the schools exist. 

In the past, the larger cities have concerned themselves but little 
with the nonresident-teacher problem. A few years ago, the city of 
St. Louis argued the question without result. Now the question is 
being agitated in Boston. That city finds that of the 5,400 teachers 
employed, 1,616 live outside of its limits. The proposal that non- 


_residents be dismissed and replaced with local teacher talent has 


been seriously made. 

Where the question has found its way into the courts the dictum 
has been that the schools are an institution of the state, and that 
the locality has no right to discriminate against any one unit thereof. 

Other considerations, however, enter also, namely, the economic 
relations between city and village. These relations are usually of a 
mutual and reciprocal character. The small-town merchant buys his 
goods in the larger centers. He can retaliate by diverting his trade. 
The city teacher who resides in his town is a customer. He wants 
to retain her trade. The larger center draws its economic vitality 
from the many small towns. Hence, it cannot afford to discriminate 
against the small-town people. 

On the whole, it may be said that residential restrictions, pro- 
posed by boards of education, have not thus far proved successful. 
The relations between city and city, village and village, urban and 
rural districts, are so interwoven that all unfriendly acts will be 
followed by retaliation. 

In a country where no tariff walls exist between state and state, 
and where interstate commerce and communication know no im- 
pediments, there ought to be an equally free intercourse between 
the several units therein. Surely, boards of education ought not to 
build Chinese walls about their school systems, and thus violate the 
free and tolerant spirit which characterizes the nation. 
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Ungraded Classes—An Educational Asset 


James R. 


In any school district in the United States 
where the population equals 9,000 or more, it is 
more than likely that there will be some sub- 
normal children. The number of subnormals will 
vary, however, with the nature and geographic 
location of the community. In a highly indus- 
trialized community the number of children with 
intelligence quotients below 72 is likely to be 
much larger than would be found in the residential 
suburbs of a great city. 

Such is not the case, however, with the Six- 
teenth District in Nassau County, New York, 
whose entire western boundary is New York City. 
The growth in school enrollment in the district 
has been very rapid; it increased (elementary 
schools) from 171 children in 1919-20 to 2,050 in 
1932-33. This rise in enrollment was not due to 
any industrial development but to low-priced 
real-estate developments carried on from the close 
of the World War until the panic in 1929. Liter- 
ally hundreds of people moved into the neighbor- 
hood because they could secure low rents and 
cheap housing. 

Early in 1930, the school authorities realized 
that out of 1,827 elementary children enrolled, 
there were numbers who found it impossible to 
make noticeable progress in school. A group of 
these were brought together and examined, one 
at a time, by a psychiatrist from the State De- 
partment of Education, Albany. As a result, one 
ungraded class was organized, in September, 1930, 
in the Belmont Boulevard School. 

This class was conducted during the school year 
1930-31, on a wholly experimental basis, to see 
what could be done for children with intelligence 
quotients ranging from 47 to 72, to adjust them- 
selves to life situations. A teacher was employed 
for this group who had had special training in 
addition to her regular teacher-training courses. 

The organization of the class had hardly been 
complete? when it was found necessary to have 
additional groups examined, with the idea of 
beginning a second class. A regular teacher was 
placed in charge of the second group, and approxi- 
mately $700 worth of furniture and equipment for 
woodworking and sewing was purchased for the 
use of these classes in September, 1931. 

At the beginning of the second semester of the 
school year 1931-32, one of the regular teachers 
who had secured a special ungraded license, was 
put in charge of the first group, relieving the 
other specially licensed teacher. The work with 
the two groups progressed slowly but surely for 
the remainder of the school year. 


‘Supervising Principal of Schools, Elmont, New York. 


Newman' 


The regularly certified teacher was returned to 
a normal class at the beginning of the third year 
(1932-33), and a second ungraded-class licensed 
teacher, who had had considerable experience in 
this special work, was employed. This closed the 
two-year experiment, and the two licensed teachers 
for ungraded classes settled down to real work 
with children who were subnormal, mentally. 

The two groups were divided, as nearly as pos- 
sib'e, according to chronological ages so that there 
would not be a range of more than four years in 
either group. The school day was divided into 
four periods, two regular class and two shop 
periods. Each group made two classroom changes 
per day; while one used the shop the other was 
in a well-equipped classroom doing academic work. 
In addition they were given instruction in physical 
education and music. 

It was soon discovered that the two groups were 
very antagonistic. In changing rooms from 
academic work to shopwork, it was necessary for 
the teachers to use stairways at opposite ends of 
the building so that the groups would not come in 
contact. 

The intelligence quotients of the two groups are 
practically the same; the real difference is in the 
chronological ages. Group 1 ranges in chronologi- 
cal age, ordinarily, from 10 years 2 months to 14 
years 2 months; and Group 2 from 12 years 10 
months to 16 years. The fact that a great num- 
ber of children in Group 2 reach the adolescent 
stage of life, physically, while they are still in the 
class, constitutes the reacon why the older group 
antagonizes the lower group. Some of the diffi- 
culty has been overcome during the last school 
year by bringing the two groups together for 
music, assembly programs, and occasional class 
discussions. 

Very few children enrolled in these ungraded 
classes ever reach the sixth-grade level in mental 
ability. Most of them remain in the ungraded 
classes until they are 16 years of age, at which 
time they are legally permitted to leave school. 
Locally these classes are called “opportunity” 
classes, because the students are given a true 
opportunity to improve as a result of having 
twice as much of the teacher’s time as they would 
have in a normal class. In a few instances the 
children who have been put back into the normal 
grades, after spending two or three years in the 
ungraded classes, are doing better work than some 
of the pupils who have never been in the ungraded 
classes. These cases are exceptions. 

An effort is made to teach these children to use 
their hands with some skill in doing housework, 
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woodwork, carpentry, cobbling, etc. The manual 
work, which is emphasized as the result of a study 
of Group 2 made in the fall of 1932, has as its 
purpose to enable them to secure employment 
after leaving school. The study revealed that 
practically every child in the group had repeated 
each of the first three grades and was unable to 
adjust himself or herself to a reasonably flexible 
traditional school situation. Since we have ad- 
justed the curriculum to fit these children, we have 
been successful in training some of the boys to 
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BOYS OF THE UNGRADED CLASS ASSIST IN THE 
SCHOOL RELIEF PROGRAM BY REPAIRING 
SHOES FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 
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become reasonably good farm hands, carpenters, 
and handymen, and some of the girls good house- 
workers. Under the old dispensation these chil- 
dren would have marked time in the regular ele- 
mentary classes, repeating grade after grade, un 
til they had reached the legal age of leaving 
school. 

The ungraded classes of Group 1 and Group 2 
enrolled during 1934-35 contained, respectively, 
seven and ten typical children. Their general con- 
dition may be seen from the following table 
which is part of a regular report prepared for the 
teacher before a child is entered in the special 
class. The teacher who has these facts is enabled 
thereby to better prepare the program for the 
children and to adjust her instructional methods 


to their particular problems. 
Ungraded Class — Group 1 


Edu- 
Date of Chronolog- Mental Reading cational 
Child 1.0. Birth ical Age Age Grade Age 
1 57 3— 5-21 13— 6 6-10 1-3 7— 6 
2 72 2-14-22 12-7 7-4 2-5 7- § 
3 66 5-14-23 11- 4 6—- 6 2-7 7-11 
4 70 2— 8-23 11- 7 7-2 2-6 7— § 
5 62 9-29-23 10-11 5- 6 1-6 5-6 
6 68 9-25-22 11-11 7-2 3-9 7-2 
7 65 1— 6-22 12-8 7-4 2-4 7- § 
Group 2 

8 72 3-10-19 15-6 9.5 37 9.4 
9 68 11-18 18 15 10 7-- 2 5) 8-7 
10 61 1— 8-20 14.8 g.- —] 9 2 
11 56 10-13-18 15 11 8-2 35 9-2 
12 62 11-23-18 15 10 8-2 29 B- § 
13 64 7— 4-19 15-2 9.2 34 9. 1 
14 69 12— 4-21 12-9 7-10 3-1 & § 
15 63 12-27-18 15-8 9-1 3-7 9.5 
16 47 2-12-19 15-7 7-0 2-7 7 2 
17 64 10-10-20 13-11 8-0 3.3 8-9 


The special classes cannot meet the needs of all 
children of exceptionally low mentality. We had 
such experience with a child who came from a 
well-educated family in which most of the adults 
were college graduates. This boy had an I.Q. of 
54 and was finally excluded because he was quite 
unable to grasp the teacher’s directions and clearly 
belonged in an institution. , 

The classes do not include physically handi- 
capped children. These, in District 16, are en- 
rolled in the regular classes, but are given special 
consideration so that they may enjoy the bene- , 
fits of the regular work even though they are 
hampered by insufficient hearing or sight or are 
suffering from cardiac or other troubles. 

The ungraded classes in the Sixteenth District 
have proved to be an educational asset. As far 
as a public day school can do so, teachers have 
been able to observe and check character defect; 
which increase markedly in early adolescence. Both 
boys and girls are being led into simple occupa- 
tions for which they seem to be fitted. In addi- 
tion, the ungraded classes have removed from the 
regular classes children who require an unncccs- 
sarily large proportion of the teacher’s time. Dis- 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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The American Universal Bet- 
ter-Sight Desk shown below 
is accepted by the Council on 


Physicians and educators ...in the adminis- ocsell themmnaltbetan: 
tration of their school health programs... iahieneaateeaiids 
may well place increasing emphasis on the 
need for equipping classrooms with seats 
which conserve energy, minimize eyestrain, 
and contribute to the formation of wholesome 
habits of sitting. This re: :lt may be attained 
by providing pupils with the American 
Universal Better-Sight Desk. Investigate its 
preventive and corrective features. 
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Classroom Posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. ASB-6, 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The New SOUTH GLENS FALLS, N. Y., Jr.-Sr. High School. . 





A Model of Modern Design and Equipment 


MILTON L. CRANDELL A.1.A. of Glens Falls has done 


1—40 pt. bell control board, 25 secondary clocks, laboratory 
an outstanding job of design both from th 


e standpoint 
 Seasty and practicability on\the new South ‘Glens Falls 
ool. 


We are especially proud of |the Standard Electric equipment 
which Mr. Crandell has had installed. In many respects it is a 
model installation, and if you are planning any new school 
construction, we shall be glad to furnish you with complete 
details. 

The ‘Standard” equipment includes: 


1—master clock, automatic resetting type with metal program 
clock—all in flush case. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


ticker clock, bells, buzzers and push buttons. 
Standard Fire Alarm System—1 panel, 6 stations, 6 gongs. 


Standard Telephone System—1 hand microphone for master 
station, 24 outlying stations, 1 telephone rectifier, 2 phones 
between stage and picture booth. 

Standard Laboratory Equipment—1 laboratory panel, com- 
plete with battery, hydrometer, special rack, motor genera- 
tor, and combination magnetic switch and line switch, 11- 
table receptacles. 

We certainly env 

enough to live in 


the school children who are fortunate 
uth Glens Falls, N. Y 








Master program clock and 
bell control board com- 
bined with central station 
telephone—all flush mount- 
ed. 
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PLANNING A STATE SCHOOL-BOARD 
ASSOCIATION 

In the formation of the Association of Iowa School 
Boards, considerable thought was given to the plans 
adopted for similar organizations in other states. 

Thus, the Research Division of the Department of 
Public Instruction of Iowa has summarized certain data 
relative to state-wide organizations for members of 
boards of education as they exist at present. These 
data are based upon information received from state 
superintendents and commissioners of education, 
officers of such organizations in other states, and an 
analysis of constitutions and other literature of these 
organizations. 

According to the information obtained, state school- 
board organizations are found in 20 states. No informa- 
tion was at hand from 6 states, and it was assumed 
that they did not have such associations. 

The constitutions and bylaws of state school-board 
organizations from 11 states examined are as follows: 

California — School Trustees’ Association 

Illinois — State School-Board Association 

Kansas — State Association of School Boards 

Minnesota — School-Board Association 

Montana — School Boards’ Association 

Nebraska — Association of Nebraska School Boards 
and Executives 

New York — State School Boards’ Association 

North Dakota — School Officers’ Association 

Ohio — State Association of Boards of Education 

Pennsylvania — State School Directors’ Association 

Washington — State School Directors’ Association 

The constitution of each state organization sets 
forth either in the preamble or in a list of objectives, 
the purposes which it aims to accomplish. While it is 
rather difficult to summarize these, the following list 
is representative: 

1. Strive to improve and advance the public schools 
(5 states). 

2. Study problems of school organization and admin- 
istration (5 states). 

3. Promote desirable legislation (4 states). 

4. Work for efficient and economical school organ- 
ization (3 states). 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Interesting view of the new 
South Glens Falls Jr.-Sr. 
High School. 


5. Discuss questions of interest and value (3 states). 

6. Co-operate with all organizations interested in 
better educational opportunities (3 states). 

7. Stimulate interest in schools by school officials 
(2 states). 

8. Co-operate with county superintendents, boards 
of education, and the state department (1 state). 

9. Hold meetings for school-board members (1 
state). 

Meetings. Each state association has an annual 
meeting. The dates for the annual meeting are set by 
the executive committee (7 states), voted at the 
previous meeting (2 states), or held at the same time 
as the state teachers’ association (2 states). The con- 
stitutions of four states provide for special meetings 
either on call of the president or the executive com- 
mittee. 

Officers. Each association has the customary officers, 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The 
number of vice-presidents varies from one to four. In 
seven states the offices of the secretary and treasurer 
are combined, while in the four others they are sepa- 
rated. Each state organization also has an executive 
committee composed of the officers (5 states), or the 
officers with the addition of other representatives (6 
states). 

Other committees provided for by these constitutions 
are legislative (6 states), nominating (3 states), reso- 
lutions (2 states), teachers, constitution, athletic, uni- 
versity, rural research, membership, auditing, creden- 
tials, and tax revision (1 state each). 

Membership. The basis for membership is one of 
the important aspects of such an organization. In 
eight states the membership is held by the school dis- 
trict, in two states by individual board members, and 
in one state by counties. The constitutions of six states 
refer to tributary organizations. Three of these have 
county organizations, one has regional organizations, 
while two have both regional and county organizations. 

Membership Dues. Ten of the states designate the 
membership dues to be paid. In two states the annual 
membership fee is $1 for each district, while in one 
state it is $6 a year. In other states the membership 
fees range from $1 a year to $500 a year, the amount 
depending upon the type or size of the school district, 
the average daily attendance, the number of teachers 
employed, or the assessed valuation of the district. 

Constitution 
The Association of Iowa School Boards 

I. Name. The name of this association shall be The 

Association of Iowa School Boards. 
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II. Membership. The eligible membership of this 
Association shall be the school boards of Iowa. The 
active membership shall consist of those school boards 
that are represented at any meeting of the association 
and have paid their annual dues. 

III. Voting Power. Each school board holding mem- 
bership shall have one vote on any contested question 
before the Association, and the votes shall be cast by 
its accredited representative present. 

IV. Objects and Purposes. The objects and pur- 
poses of this Association shall be to hold meetings of 
members of school boards for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions of interest and of value to school 
districts and the boards of education of such districts, 
and it shall also be the purpose of this Association 
through its officers and committees to study the prob- 
lems of school districts throughout the year and to 
assist in the solution of such problems and to make 
report thereof at the annual meetings of this Associa- 
tion. 

V. Dues. Each member of this Association shall pay 
annual dues as follows: School Townships and Rural 
Independent District, $2; Town and Consolidated Dis- 
tricts, $5; Cities of Second Class, $7; Cities of First 
Class, $10; which sum shall be payable on or before 
September first of each year to the treasurer of the 
Association. 

VI. Officers. The officers of this Association shall 
be President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 
shall be composed of the duly elected President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary-Treasurer, and the duties of 
the Executive Committee shall be the preparation of 
programs for the meeting of the Association and the 
transaction of all business of the Association for the 
annual meetings. 

VII. Eligibility of Officers. All officers at the time 
of their election must be members of this Association. 

VIII. Filling Vacancies. Any vacancy occurring in 
any office shall be filled by appointment by the re- 
maining members of the Executive Committee. 

IX. Meetings. The Association shall meet annually 
in the city of Des Moines at such date in the month 
of October as shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

X. Amendments. This constitution may be amended 
at any annual meeting of the Association by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present. 


# Kewanee, Ill. The school board has made a 5 per 
cent adjustment in the salaries of teachers. 
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No typewriter has ever 
equalled the Underwood’s 
Official Record of 135 net 

words per minute for a 

full hour’s typing! 


When George Hossfield, operating an 
Underwood Standard Typewriter in 
open competition in an International 
Typing Contest, hit the high spots with 
an average of 135* net words per min- 
ute for a full hour’s typing, man and 
machine hung up a world’s record that 
has never since been approached. 


Underwood Speed is the result of a 
combination of Underwood factors... 
perfection of touch made possible by 
the individual tuning of each key... 
close-to-the-keyboard grouping of all 
operating units...and the perfect coor- 
dination of every moving part. The 
Underwood is “Tuned to the Fingertips.” 





Every Underwood Typewriter is 
backed by nation-wide, company-owned 
service facilities. 


*World’s record established under the rules of the 
International Typewriting Contest ... contestants typing 
from totally unfamiliar copy with a ten-word penalty 
for every error. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





For Speed, Accuracy, Durability and Sim- 
plicity...depend upon the UNDERWOOD 





THE NEW 


Gadenioog 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Tuned to 
the 
Fin gertips 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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Walking Safety on Modern Schools... 























WISCONSIN SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
MILWAUKEE 

The sixteenth annual joint conference of the Wis- 
censin Association of School Boards and City Superin- 
tendents was held in Milwaukee, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 24 and 25. The attendance was the 
largest in the history of the Association; approximately 
300 persons registered for the sessions. 

Mr. John Callahan, state superintendent of public 
instruction, speaking at the first session on Friday, 
said that “schools must train young people to be 
average citizens of good character, rather than leaders, 
because the chance of children eventually rising to the 
top is slight today.” Mr. Callahan warned that reme- 
cies proposed to cure the ills of public education are 
of little value. Schools, he said, must point out the 
characteristics and good qualities of national heroes, 
but they must also teach children that promotions 
grow out of jobs that are done well. Mr. Edgar G. 
Doudna, Madison, speaking on the subject, “We Can 
Learn from the Past,” said that the pioneers based 
their hope of life on education and religion and that 
they hoped to perpetuate the individual, not the 
secial order. Mr. Harry V. Meissner, president of the 
Milwaukee board of school directors, speaking on “It 
May Happen to You,” told how the state legislature 
had passed laws which seek to strip the Milwaukee 
board of its power over schools, teachers, and em- 
ployees. He asked the visiting school directors to urge 
legislators from their communities to refrain from 
supporting bills which affect the educational policy of 
the city schools. Mr. Harper Gatton, of Madisonville, 
Ky., speaking on political matters, predicted the re- 
election of President Roosevelt. He intimated that the 
workingmen and those on relief will support the 
President in his policies. 

Others who spoke at this session were Mr. P. M. 
Vincent, Stevens Point; Mr. W. A. Taege, Wausau; 
Miss Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee. At the luncheon 
meeting, Mr. O. F. Stotzer, Milwaukee, discussed 
social security legislation. 

“Education as the Solution of the Crime Problem,” 
was discussed by Supt. Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, 
at the second day’s session. Supt. William T. Darling, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., said that America has no use for 
“controlled thinking” such as exists in Germany, Italy, 
and Russia. 

The school-board association, at its business session, 
elected the following officers for the next year: Pres- 
ident, Mr. William J. Sleeman, Superior; vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. H. V. Higley, Marinette, Richard W. Mills, 


Terrazzo Treads Made Non-slip by Alundum Aggregate 


HE new public school in Florham Park, New Jersey, 


is an excellent example of a modern school building 


designed to meet the needs of a small community. Its 


Aggregate. 
NORTON COMPANY, 





Fond du Lac; secretary-treasurer, Miss Gertrude Sher- 
man, Milwaukee. Other directors are Dr. E. T. Clark, 
Waupun; Mr. Charles E. Trevelen, Nekoosa; Mr. C. 
D. Rejahl, Beloit; and Mrs. Henry Harder, Beaver 
Dam. 

Mr. Richard W. Bardwell, Madison, was elected 
president of the City Superintendents’ Association. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

4 Rhinelander, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, calling for a systematic building 
survey of the city schools. The survey will be con- 
ducted by a representative of the state department 
and will result in recommendations for relieving the 
overcrowded conditions in the schools. 

4 Lansing, Mich. The board of education has re- 
ceived a report on a book-repair project, submitted 
by Supt. J. W. Sexton. The project was undertaken 
in the West Junior High School and involved the re- 
pair of a total of 6.800 books, conducted by WPA 
workers. Materials supplied by the board for the 
work cost a total of $375. 

4 Ames, Iowa. The city council and board of educa- 
tion have approved a summer recreational and educa- 
tional program for the year 1936. The estimated cost 
of the program for the present summer is $2.000, of 
which the city will furnish $500, and the school board 
will contribute $500. 

4 A board of education does not have to bolt down 
iron gratings covering basement-window areaways in 
public schools, under a recent ruling of a jury in 
Rochester, N. Y. The ruling cleared the school board of 
liability in a suit brought by the father of Stanley 
Friedman, a 7-year-old boy, who suffered a crushed 
toe when a window grating fell on his right foot. The 
tesumony in the case centered around the question o1 
whether the school board was negligent in failing to 
bolt the grating permanently to the sidewalk. The boy 
was helping retrieve a marble. 

¢ The school committee of Wellesley, Mass., voted 
to retire, on July 31, Dr. S. Monroe Graves, who has 
served for 22 years as superintendent of schools. Dr. 
Graves is charged with failure to co-operate with and 
carry out the policies of the school committee. He 
denies the charges and has appealed to the courts for 
a final adjudication of the case. 

¢ The week of April 26 to May 2 was observed as 
traffic safety week in the schools of Los Angeles 
County, Calif.. under an arrangement of the Los 
Angeles County board of education and the board of 
supervisors. 

4 Johnstown, Pa. 


The board of education has 








architects (Rasmussen & Wayland, New York), incor- 
porated the latest ideas of progressive educators, used 
the latest materials of progressive manufacturers. 
Thus walking safety was assured. Youthful feet are 
protected against slipping and tripping accidents by 
terrazzo treads made permanently non-slip by Alundum 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


T-414 


rt 


adopted a policy of “pay as you learn” for tuition 
fees. Beginning September 1, 1936, all nonresident 
pupils will be sent notices asking them to pay monthly 
in advance. 

@ Rivers‘de, Ill. The board of education has voted 
to extend the schooi term from 36 to 37 weeks for the 
school year 1936-37. This action will result in an 
automatic increase in salaries. At the same time, the 
board voted to employ a school librarian on a full- 
time basis, and to employ a director of physical edu- 
cation for an additional three weeks to carry on a 
summer recreational program. 

¢ Effingham, Ill. The board of education has 
approved a new plan, providing for the elimination of 
standing committees of the board. Under the new plan, 
the entire board of seven members will act as a com- 
mittee of the whole in the consideration of school 
matters. 

4 A state organization of school boards has been 
effected at Denton, Tex. The organization is sponsored 
by a number of boards of education and is expected 
to meet the need for an organization of school-board 
groups. A committee has been appointed to prepare 
a constitution and bylaws. Dr. Y. S. Stoker, Denton, 
has been elected president, and A. V. Slagle, Henrietta, 
secretary. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. Under a new arrangement, the 
school board has assumed control of the public-school 
library system. During the past five years the school 
libraries had been under the management of the city 
library, and the library board selected all librarians. 
subject to the approval of the school board. The 
board each year turned over $25,000 to the library 
board for the operation of these libraries. 

¢ Sandwich, Ill. During the entire time of financial 
stress, due to the depression, the board of education 
has succeeded in preserving the educational opportun- 
ities of the school children. During this period, indus- 
trial arts, home economics, and music, sometimes 
called the frills of education, have been retained and 
even extended in scope. 

¢ Rockford, Ill. The board of education has voted 
increases of 10 per cent in salary to school clerks. 
effective May 1, 1936. 

4 Garrett, Ind. A six-year high school, with an en- 
rollment of over 500 students, is being organized in 
the high school. An addition is in course of construc- 
tion, to double the capacity of the building. A definite 
program in educational guidance has been planned. 
Steps have been taken to reorganize the curricula in 
the light of the latest ideas. 
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An ideal library floor in the Ponca City Library—individually 
designed Sealex Treadlite Tile. Architect: G. J. Cannon. 


(>. the most for every modernization dollar obtained 
through bond issues or Government allotments! And 
remember, Sealex Linoleum gives you the greatest floor- 
covering value for the money. 

A Sealex Linoleum Floor not only saves money through 
its low first-cost; it is economical throughout its long life. It 
is easy and inexpensive to keep clean, and never needs re- 
finishing! Moreover, Sealex increases classroom efficiency by 
muffling distracting foot-traffic noises. 

And for walls, Sealex Wall-Covering is ideal for school 
areas. A truly permanent material, it is waterproof and stain- 
proof—no trouble to keep clean and sanitary. 

Installed by authorized contractors of Bonded Floors and 
Walls, Sealex materials carry a guaranty bond covering the 
full value of workmanship and materials. Write for details. 


In the Mansfield Public Library, an attractive plain Sealex Lin- 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. oleum Seer dundee footsteps, promotes an air of studious quiet. 


SEALEX inden an lors and Wl [_ Covering 
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Some Things Can’t Be 
Covered by Specifications 


Size, construction details, colors, materials and purpose of laboratory 
furniture can all be easily outlined in specifications, yet fail dismally to 
give you efficient classrooms. Kewaunee knows that it takes more than 
mere specifications to provide the kind of furniture your school deserves. 


Kewaunee builds into every piece that something that makes furniture 
pedagogically correct, so that large classes can be easily and efficiently 
handled. We build to conserve floor space, so more students can be ac- 
commodated and more classes can be conducted every day. In Kewaunee 
Furniture is built long life, even under severe use. You'll find everything 
so arranged that students can do work easier and better. It is this extra 
value not covered by specifications that makes Kewaunee the overwhelm- 


ing choice of the nation’s most exacting buyers. 


If you have laboratory, home economics, library or vocational furniture 
to buy, be sure to get Kewaunee’s recommendations and prices. Write us 
today. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


Mid-West Office: 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Combination 
Padlock 
Cembination Science Table No. D-601 No. K-45-A 





Aquarium No. C-415 


Ever-Hold Steel 
Stool No. 518-24 


Instructor’s Table No. F-1100 




























Domestic Science 
Table No. K-1776 





Drawing Table 
No. BL-94 














School Finance? 
and_ taxation 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A large surplus in the general fund, drastic reduc- 
tions in the sinking-fund deficit, and a decrease in 
warrants drawing interest, were revealed in the finan- 
cial report of the public schools of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., for the first half of 1936. 

The school finances have been improved to such 
an extent that today they are in better shape than at 
any time since the depression. Mr. J. G. Stearley, 
clerk-business manager of the board, states that so 
far as outstanding warrants are concerned, they are 
paid up better than they have been in twenty years. 

The school board has collected $318,815 more in the 
first six months than the budget estimated for the en- 
tire year, or a total of $690,000. Of this amount, $394,- 
742 came from back taxes. 

The tax substitute revenue was $47,980, under the 
budget estimate, making the total general fund sur- 
‘plus on March 1, $270,834. Since that date, the board 
obtained a supplementary appropriation of $136,000, 
leaving about $183,000 available for supplemental ap- 
propriations. The deficit has been reduced from $278,- 
612 in 1930, to $91,333. 


LOUISVILLE SCHOOL STATUS 


“As the result of the economic conditions the 
Louisville schools have had a hard row to hoe for the 
past few years,” said Henry B. Manly, secretary of 
the board of education of Louisville, Ky. “There were 
salary suspensions, but the actual reduction never 
exceeded the 10 per cent maximum in any one year. 
During this time there has also existed a greater pupil 
load per teacher, a curtailment of activities and 
supplies, and a material neglect of the physical plant.” 

“For the present year all employees of the public 
schools have been, for the first time in about five 
years, elected at full salaries with the understanding, 
however, that schools will remain in session just as 
long as the finances permit. 

“Our budget was submitted to the General Council 
on this basis with the result that an increase in the 
school levy amounting to five cents has been allowed. 
This, however, is nothing more than a restoration of a 
like amount taken off the levy the year before. 


“We are hoping that the five cents will permit the 
schools to remain open for the full year. If so, all 
employees will have been paid their full salaries for 
the first time in five years, as above stated.” 


A SCHOOL BUSINESS-MANAGER’S OBSER- 
VATIONS 


“So far as the activities of our school department 
are concerned, the only measures which have become 
effective are those which tend to stretch the dollar and 
make it go as far as possible. Our school system re- 
mains the same,” said Will A. Gray, business manager 
and clerk of the school committee of Worcester, Mass., 
when asked for news in his field of work. He con- 
tinued: 

“There is no school activity that has been dis- 
continued, but because of economic conditions, and 
because of the fact that taxes are necessarily paid in 
lesser volume than in times of prosperity, the appro- 
priation given to the school department for running 
expenses has been considerably reduced year by year. 

“Our problem has been to spend the amount given 
to us as judiciously as possible, encouraging teachers 
and pupils to be as economical as possible in the use 
of books, supplies, and apparatus, so that the amount 
of money which we receive can perform the greatest 
amount of service. 

“This, of course, I will admit, means a curtailment 
in the amount of material which we can purchase, but 
we have up to the present time been able to keep 
going and with considerable success as far as our 
actual running expenses are concerned. 

“Our accounting system is carried on precisely as in 
better times, the only difference being that the amounts 
which are charged to this department, and the num- 
ber of bills which are received for books, supplies, and 
apparatus are considerably less than normal. 

“Our janitorial service remains as usual, the total 
number of ‘janitors being employed at the present time 
at no reduction in salary. In fact, there are no deduc- 
tions in salary at the present time in the school de- 
partment, all employees receiving full salary as in 
normal times.” 


SCHOOL FINANCE NOTES 


4 Providence, R. I. The board of education has 
adopted a budget for the year 1936-37, calling for 
$4,398,114 for the operation of the schools during the 
next year. Of the total, $3,858,714 is provided for 
salaries of the teachers and school employees. The 
budget does not make any provision for restoring any 


ot the 10 per cent salary reductions in effect during 
the past four years. 

¢ The voters at Yorkville, Ill., recently approved a 
proposal, calling for an increase in the tax rate from 
$1.375 to $2.25. 

¢ Pueblo, Colo. The board of education has voted 
to submit to the voters the question of refunding a 
bond issue of $120,000, due in 1946, but optional in 
November, 1936. The refunding of the bonds has been 
proposed in order to take advantage of a lower in- 
terest rate due to the present situation in the bond 
market. 

¢ State budget officials of Michigan have recently 
estimated that the current 5 per cent reduction on 
legislative appropriations need not be imposed during 
the 1936-37 school year. The estimate of primary 
school interest funds indicates a reduction from the 
1935-36 distribution, which amounted to $15,500,000, 
or $11.13 for each census child. The estimate for 1936— 
37 is for a total distribution of $14,000,000, or $10 
for each census child. The disbursement of this money 
will obviate any need for prorating equalization funds 
under the Thatcher-Saur law, which will increase from 
$36,040,000 for 1935-36 to $37,400,000 for 1936-37. 

¢ Rockford, Ill. Tax-anticipation warrants are being 
sold at an interest rate of 2% per cent. A year ago, 
they were selling at 5 per cent. The reduction will 
result in a saving of thousands of dollars annually. 

4 Beaver Falls, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $391,157 for the school year 
1936-37, which calls for a tax rate of $9.335, or an 
estimate for 1935. The largest item is $210,525 for in- 
struction expenses, and the second largest is $106,968 
for debt service. 

4 Port Chester, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $530,935 for the school year 
1936-37, which calls for a tax rate of $9,335, or an 
increase of $1 over a year ago. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has pre- 
pared a new budget for 1936-37, calling for a total of 
$2,459,091, permitting for each teacher, a blanket raise 
in salary of $100 a year. The board has asked ap- 
proval for an additional 10 mills for the schools, and 
an apportionment of 3.75 mills from the allocation to 
raise $375,000 for building purposes. 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,910,888 for the operation of 
the schools during the year 1936-37. The largest item 
in the budget is $1,463,957 for salaries of day-school 
teachers. Salaries of janitors in day schools amount 
to $108,787. 
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@ Through an RCA Victor 
School Sound System, lectures, 
announcements, radio and rec- 
ord programs may be directed 
to any number of rooms. 


This is a Unifying 
Force in Education 


HERE is a great new unifying force in education today—the RCA 

Victor School Sound System. When this apparatus is installed in a 
school, radio, records, announcements, talks and lectures can be distributed 
from a central point. The school then becomes a single, unified organism, 
though pupils and teachers are scattered in individual rooms. Reception is 
perfect through individual loudspeakers, one to a room; there are no 
hearing troubles, with lack of attention, in rear seats, as is so often the case 
in large assembly rooms. For the latter, we offer the public address system... 
To Boards of Education we suggest that if each school in a city were to 
be equipped with an RCA Victor School Sound System, all schools could 
be tied together by telephone wires, forming a “school network’ and 
permitting important addresses to be delivered to all simultaneously. Such 
a network also would be useful in teacher conferences, saving the time 


© The symbol of modern education — the loudspeaker 
required to gather the staffs in some central point... Investigate the possi- in the classroom. 


bilities of this system. Send the coupon at right. 


RCA Manufacturing 


<issecrwsse SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 
of America. 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. AS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the following RCA Victor equipment: 
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We’ve Made a 


NEW 
MICROSCOPE 


for This Boy... 


He Is out Student 


Heavier and more durable—for rough 


handling; simple and precise in adjustments—for an 








amateur microscopist'’s operation;—that's the new 


Spencer No. 63 Microscope for school laboratories. 





This No. 63 Microscope has three features 
that recommend it for student use. (1) A larger 
stage, 125mm. square, and (2) Greater distance 
from arm to the optical axis 105mm.— make it eas- 
ier for the student to adjust his slide for observa- 
tion. (3) The objective cannot be racked down 


through the slide. 


Students often find it difficult to locate a 





particular object when the working distance is lim- 
ited and the field observed small. The objectives, 
being parfocalized, the 
student can use the lower 
power objective as a 
finder. 


No. 63 Microscope 








For complete details 
on this No. 63 and other 
student microscopes, write 
for Folder M-70. Please 
address Dept. 9-6. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo New York 








LOWER PRICES!! 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 
ARITHMETIC NOW AT LOWER PRICES 


Owing to the tremendous sale that we 
have already had on the Lennes Test 
and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic, 
through which all editorial and prepara- 
tion costs have been written off, we have 
now reduced the price of the full year 
Lennes Pads from a $0.30 to a $0.20 list 
price. We are thus passing along to the 
schools an important saving. 


You will undoubtedly wish to include 
the Lennes Pads in your requirements 
for the next school year. 


List Prices 


OO} eres $0.16 
Pads 2to8,each... .20 


(Subject to usual quantity discounts) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 


Chicago 


SUPREME 





AUTHORITY 











The NEW — 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover 


_ to cover. Backed by a century of leadership. 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 entries 
—the greatest amount of information ever put in- 


to one volume—122,000 more entries than any 


other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. Mag- 
nificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles—3,350 pages. Write for 
free illustrated pamphlet containing specimen 
pages, color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER'’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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SPECIFY 


Holden Book Covers 
Holden Book Repairing Tool Chests 
Holden Portfolios for school drawings 
Holden Report Card Envelopes 





And you will obtain Quality, Service and Satisfaction 


The above articles 
Protect your Investment 

in Free Textbooks and Supplementary Readers at 

Less than 2% of your annual outlay for books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





COMPANY 
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STANDARDS SET FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 


TENDENTS 
The county board of education of Tuscaloosa 
County. Alabama, has recently adopted a definite 
policy, setting up a high standard of qualifications for 


the superintendent of schools. A vacancy had occurred 
in the position and the board’s first step was to make 
a public statement of the qualifications which it de- 
sired the next superintendent to meet. The statement 
by the county board of education, setting forth its 
policy with respect to the qualifications, follows: 


“In view of the fact that Tuscalocsa County, one 
of the largest and mest importart counties in the 
state. is just closing an exceptionally efficient and suc- 


cessful period in the administration of its public 
schools, that the rural school system of the county 
employs approximately 300 teachers to instruct ap- 
proximately 10,000 enrolled children, at a cost for 
current experses of more than $200,000 annually, that a 
new building program costing approximately $300,000 
has been approved, and that the proper education of 
the children is the most important single obligation 
devolving upon the people of the county, the county 
board of education realizes that the selection of a per- 
son to assume the duties of county superintendent of 
schools at the beginning of the next school year in 
July, becomes the most important act this board will 
be called upon to perform during its entire term of 
office. 

“This serious responsibility demands that the board 
proceed wisely. The board will not act, therefore, in 
undue haste. It will proceed in accordance with policies 
and practices which, in the experience of boards of 
education generally, tend to secure the best results. 

“In this situation, the first duty of the board is that 
of setting forth for its own guidance, as well as for 
the information of the people whom it represents, the 
qualifications which the county superintendent of edu- 
cation should possess. 

“The board is agreed that the desirable qualifica- 
tions may be classified for convenience in at least three 
divisions, under the following headings: (1) personal 
qualities, (2) education and training, and (3) experi- 
ence. In brief, these qualifications are: 


Personal Qualities 

1. High moral character. 

2. Superior general intelligence and good health. 

3. Gentlemanly and scholarly instincts with plenty 
of common sense. 

4. Broad sympathies and friendly, tactful manner. 

5. Capacity for organization, management, and 
leadership. 

Education and Training 

1. Broad general education, represented by a bache- 
lor’s degree from a standard college or university. 

2. At least one year, and preferably two years, of 
special professional training, including training in 
school administration for the work of a superintend- 
ent. 

Two years of professional training has been set up 
as a reasonable requirement. High-school teachers in 
accredited high schools are required to be college grad- 
uates. The superintendent of schools, who is to 
nominate teachers, assign them to positions, and help 
them in their work, should be required to have an 
education and training which fits him to take the 
leadership in all educational affairs, whether related 


directly to classroom teaching or to matters of gen- 


eral administration. 
Experience 

1. Successful experience as a principal or superin- 
tendent in a school or school system, offering ade- 
quate opportunities for familiarity with the solution 
of school problems such as those which exist in Tus- 
caloosa County. 

Persons who do not now hold a school principal- 
ship or superintendency but who have superior pro- 
fessional training for the work of a superintendent, 
which is represented by the higher degrees, are eligible 
for consideration provided they have had adequate and 
successful experience in public-school work. 

2. Successful experience in the management of 
money and in public-school finance affairs. 

3. Adequate experience in the study and develop- 
ment of school-building problems. 

4. A record in one educational position over a suffi- 
cient period of time to justify the expectation on our 
part of continuous and outstanding leadership and 
service in the educational affairs of the county. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


4 Stamford, Conn. The board of education has 
established a new department of child accounting, with 
a director, a chief clerk, and an attendance officer in 
charge. The new department has been established in 
compliance with a new state law requiring an annual 








canvass of children of school ages. It is intended as a 
liaison bureau between the schools and agencies having 
control of children, such as the welfare agencies, the 
juvenile courts, and the private schools. 

¢ Stamford, Conn. The elementary schools of the 
school system have been reorganized on an activity 
basis. Under the program, the junior high schools have 
been organized with more or less integrated programs, 
and units of work now beginning in the high school, 
especially with the group called “the new 50 per cent.” 

@ Jamestown, N. Y. Employees in the city schools 
not holding teaching positions may enter the state 
retirement system, if they so desire, under a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the board of education. Un- 
der the plan, there will be no expense to the local 
school system during the first year, but a slight cost 
will be entailed thereafter. Employees, under the plan, 
participate in the same type of retirement fund as 
teachers, firemen, and policemen. 

¢ Stamford, Conn. A number of school playground 
projects have been undertaken, with the aid of federal 
funds under FERA and WPA auspices. A total of 
twelve playgrounds have been completely recon- 
structed. The high-school athletic field, comprising 
twelve acres, provides space for separate football and 
baseball fields, bleachers to accommodate 7,000 per- 
sons, and is completely inclosed with a wire fence. 
The field is located in the rear of the high school and 
is centrally located in the city. 

¢ Boulder, Colo. Plans have been approved for the 
inauguration of a safety-education campaign for junior 
and senior high schools. 

A reorganization of the school curriculum has been 
undertaken under the direction of a number of com- 
mittees. Expert counseling on the project has been 
provided by bringing in authorities in certain special 
fields, including Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Dr. Paul 
McKee, and others. 

¢ Tampa, Fla. Teachers and janitors in the public 
schools are pursuing a course in first aid, under 
instructors provided by the Red Cross chapter. The 
instruction is being given to prepare for school acci- 
dents and is part of the emphasis on safety education. 

¢ Savanna, Ill. A teacher has been employed and an 
opportunity room has been established for the teaching 
of subnormal children. Music has been restored to the 
school course after being suspended for the past two 
years 

4 Sterling, Ill. Beginning with September first, a 
full-time music teacher will be employed to have 
charge of the instrumental work, which is to be in 
full operation from the first to the eighth grades. 
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New Doctrine for Monroe 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


“No,” meekly replied Hamilton. “I judge you must be one of the 
important figures at this convention.” 

“Tut! Tut! I wouldn’t say that,” was the answer with a deprecatory 
wave of the hand and the look of a man who could say much more, were 
he not too modest. “But I am reasonably sure I am not entirely out of 
place, even among these men of large school affairs.”’ 

“I’m sure you won’t go unnoticed this week,” replied the now 
thoroughly amused Hamilton. 

“TI am sure my record in the Murlington Junior High School has 
attracted some attention,” said the self-satisfied educator. ‘But I have 
other and more varied interests. I don’t mind telling you I am an 
officer in our state organization of teachers, and have been for several 
years.” 

Hamilton nodded his appreciation. 

“Yes, and I’m a director in several of our city and county associa- 
tions,” continued the eminent Dr. Jones. 

“Yet you’re trying to make me believe you are not one of the big men 
at the convention,” was the wholly satisfactory rejoinder. “I’m surprised 
at your modesty; you must be the power behind the throne in your 
section of the country.” 

“Now don’t say that,” with another wave of the hand. “But I will 
say that many nights I have as many as fifteen or twenty telephone 
calls, and my office has many visitors during the day. That’s the 
penalty I pay for being willing to be of service, of permitting myself to 
be kept in the limelight by my friends. Sometimes I wonder how I can 
stand it.” .This last with a sigh. 

“7 find it hard to stand many things,” gravely replied Hamilton. “With 
all these public duties isn’t it difficult to crowd in your classroom visits 
of supervision?” 

“Not with my system, sir. We have good teachers in Murlington, and 
very early they come to know I am not a man to be trifled with. I train 
them from the first to supply me with reports showing the progress of 
the classes; and any time I find more than six per cent of pupils fail- 
ing, I send for that teacher and tell him he’d better get that average up, 
if he knows what’s good for him. You’d be surprised to see what results 
we obtain by this simple method; and imagine how much running 
around from one room to another it saves in a busy day.” 

Without further conversation or explanation of the Murlingtonian 
system of education as exemplified by the genius of that junior high 
school, Hamilton said farewell to the pompous Dr. Jones, and with the 
thought that here was a good example of that species of school adminis- 
trators who put their own desires for petty publicity above their real 
jobs of getting down to brass tacks and doing an honest day’s work, he 
hurried down the hall to the elevator shaft, glad to escape this peda- 
gogical faker. As the gate was pulled aside in answer to his bell, he 
marched straight into the astonished arms of Mr. Bill Dobson, who 
observed briefly but succinctly, 

““G’wan back to bed, and be quick about it!” 

“T can’t,” explained Hamilton. 

Mr. Dobson, forgetful of time and place, one foot in the car and 
the other in the hall, heard him through with the judicial air he was 
wont to assume when giving a matter his closest and best attention, a 
recital which was finally ended by an exasperated elevator boy, who 
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permitted the car to move slowly upward just enough to cause re- 
markably quick movements by Messrs. Hdmilton and Dobson in a 
joint endeavor to avoid instant decapitation. During the remainder 
of the trip to the ground floor, Mr. Dobson, who had immediately trans- 
ferred his interest to the perpetrator of this newest outrage, in an 
unusually illuminative series of remarks, loudly speculated as to the 
kind of a bringing-up the young gentleman in brass buttons must have 
had, a dissertation vastly interesting to the other occupants of the 
car. 

“And now where am I going?” inquired Mr. Hamilton of the at- 
tending Mr. Dobson when a desk clerk had informed him that he was 
extremely sorry a mistake had been made, and every room was gone, 
and the fellow who’d gummed things up must have been the dumb- 
bell the manager fired last week. 

Mr. Dobson solved this problem in his own peculiar way by a quiet 
visit of exploration among the rooms reserved by another book com- 
pany. Ten minutes later he exhibited to a suspicious but too-tired-to- 
question Hamilton a “spare cot he’d found.” With Bill’s terse warn- 
ing to get into that bed, Hamilton pulled the covers of his friend’s 
bed about him and sank again into the deep, deep slumber of an ex- 
hausted man. 

. . . Breakfast at eight the next morning. A Smith B. Hamilton, still 
a little groggy, but looking as fit as a spring chicken, to quote the ex- 
pressive metaphor of Mr. William Dobson. This man and that com- 
ing into the dining room, morning paper in hand. Important- 
looking younger men, thrilled with their first experience in traveling on 
an expense account; older men, taking things easily, conscious of the 
fact that it’s unnecessary to order everything on the menu, just be- 
cause they’re living for the week on the American plan. . 

The lobby again, this time at ten o’clock. A milling crowd, programs 
for the day in hand. A fellow superintendent, here, a bookman there; 
“Hello; where you staying?” First morning question, to be followed 
three days later by, “Hello; when you going home?” A crowd, rapidly 
thinning out in the direction of the convention hall, nearly every dele- 
gate with a new soft gray hat on his head: why do schoolmen always 
wear new soft gray hats at these annual meetings? Babble, babble 
everywhere. The same familiar story, always the same each year. 

Hamilton glanced over his program. “Let’s see; I want to hear the 
main address. Will just have time to slip over to the Carlton’s ballroom 
and hear Judge; he’s always good. There’s Jones over there; I'll get 
him to go along.”’ But in the next instant, 

“Mr. Smith B. Hamilton. Mr. Smith B. Hamilton.” 

Why, I’m being paged. Yes, I’m Mr Hamilton. . . . All 
right, boy. . . . Wonder what’s in this telegram? 

He read and reread the yellow form, this young superintendent from 
Monroe, standing there alone in the crowd, alone among friends who 
called good-naturedly to him as they hurried past. 


SERIOUS TROUBLE GAME YESTERDAY AFTERNOON. 
BENKERT ADVISES IMMEDIATE RETURN HOME. 


Miss Ross had signed her name to the message. 

An hour later Hamilton climbed alone on the train east. Back to 
Monroe to handle this unknown “serious trouble.’’ Back to Monroe to 
face an insolent savagely exulting Tyrone. Back to Monroe — and the 
convention not fairly started. Back alone. 

Pretty tough! 





Teachers’ 
eRiminstraticn 


4 Raleigh, N. C. The school board has issued a 
notice to the effect that new teachers without Grade 
A certificates will not be employed next year. Teachers 
now in the school system but holding lower-grade 
certificates will be retained for the 1936-37 school 
year, but will be given until September 1, 1938. to 
raise their standings to the A grade. Teachers who 
have not raised their certificates to Grade A _ by 
September, 1938, will be dropped from the service. 
The ruling of the board gives teachers with lower- 
grade certificates three summer schools and two regu- 
lar school years in which to raise their standard. 

4 The Division of Evening and Summer Schools of 
the public-school system of Detroit, Mich., has 
announced the adoption of a new policy, through 
which it is hoped to effect a more equitable distribu- 
tion of extra employment among the teaching staff. 

Under the new policy, it is stipulated that those 
who serve in this year’s summer school shall become 


ineligible for evening-school work the following vear, 
unless a shortage of applicants develops. Teachers 
who have already had a large amount of evening- 
school work during the past term will be only second 
choices for possible openings in the current summer 
school. 

Under the present program, summer schools will be 
continued on the same rigid, self-support basis, and 
fees will remain unchanged. The purpose now is to 
insure that all children are made aware of the summer- 
school program and its advantages to them, without 
the use of high-pressure methods, according to Mr. F. 
S. DeGalan, director of evening schools. 


¢ The Minneapolis board of education has restored 
a former rule, granting teachers ten days’ leave with 
pay for illness in any one year. The action of the 
board is due to the fact that civil-service employees 
are permitted full allowance for sick leave under the 
ordinances of the city of Minneapolis. The board holds 
that teachers should be no less generously dealt with 
than janitors and clerks. 


4 Port Washington, Wis. The board of education has 
ruled that the contract of any female teacher who 
marries during the school year shall become void at 
the end of the second school month following the 
marriage. Any teacher who marries after signing a 





contract for the school vear will suffer the cancellation 
of the contract. 

¢ White Hall, Ill. The board of education has added 
four teachers to the teaching staff of the elementary 
schools. The additions place the staff on a prede- 
pression basis. 


¢ St. Cloud, Minn. Beginning with the school year 
September, 1936, all teachers must present health 
certificates before they will be issued contracts. A 
former rule required certificates of new teachers enter- 
ing the system, but the new rule extends the require- 
ment to all teachers who expect to teach. 

¢ Northumberland, Pa. Under a new rule of the 
board of education, it will be the policy of the board 
not to employ teachers who have passed the age limit 
cf 62 years and who are eligible for retirement. As a 
result of the rule, two teachers have been retired on 
pension. 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. Teachers in the city schools will 
be able to teach in other cities, if they so desire, under 
a plan of teachers’ exchange, recently proposed by 
Supt. L. W. Feik. Under the plan, the local school board 
would pay the salary of the teacher going to another 
school system for a one-year period, and the teacher 
from another system would be paid by the board of 
the city from which she comes. 
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(Concluded from Page 22) 


qualified teachers for the school year 1935-36. . 
Because this list submitted by White, superintendent, 
contains his own name as a teacher qualified for the 
principalship of the Hamlin elementary schools, it is 
urged that the contract thereafter entered into between 
the relator and the board of education, upon which 
contract he now relies, is illegal and void. This chal- 
lenge of the contract is based upon code 1931, 61-10-15, 
which makes it unlawful for any county or district 
officer, whether connected with the school system or 
otherwise, ‘to be or become directly or indirectly, 
pecuniarily interested in the proceeds of any contract 
or service . .. or the awarding or letting of, which as 
such member . . . superintendent, principal, or teacher, 
he may have any voice, influence or control. An offi- 
cer violating such statute shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, in addition to the criminal penalty 
imposed by the statute, shall forfeit his office. 4 
The statute, of course, is wholesome within the limits 
of its purview, but in our opinion it does not operate 
to the extent of precluding the county superintendent 
from including his own name in a list of approved 
teachers of the county. The superintendent does not 
make the contracts with the teachers; he merely sub- 
mits a list of names to the board. We are of the opin- 
ion it is not within the spirit and intent of the statute 
that a retiring superintendent who includes his own 
name in such a list should be branched as a misde- 
meanant and subjected to the harsh penalties of the 
law.” 


Transfer of Teacher Denied 


2. A teacher who holds a contract for teaching in a 
designated school for a definite term may not be 
transferred to another school without his consent 
(ibid.). 

“At the same time that relators were transferred 
from the schools for which they had contracted, 64 
other teachers of the elementary schools of Lincoln 
County were likewise transferred. Generally 
speaking, the said changes were for the convenience 
of other persons, and, without exception, there was 
complete disregard of the convenience and desires of 
the relators. . . . True, the statute reserves the right 
in the Board of Education and the County superin- 
tendent to make transfers even after contracts have 
been executed, but such course cannot be justified on 
the ground of expediency. Nor is sufficient legal reason 
presented in the mere broad assertion that the changes 
were for the good of the schools. It must be con- 
sidered that the good of the schools was carefully de- 





when the contracts 
When the trans- 


those 


in authority 
were entered into with the teachers. 
fer of a teacher is not clearly regulatory in nature but 
involves material alteration of contractual obligations, 


liberated by 


the statute does not operate as warrant of authority 
for such course, without his consent. A teacher may 
not be lightly shorn of the privileges for which he 
fairly contracted. The fact of seeming advisability un- 
der the circumstances of a later hour does not warrant 
the subordination of initial contract rights. To sus- 
tain such subversion under the statute, the emergency 
must involve much more than that which is merely 
convenient or expeditious.” 


Dismissal for Marriage 


The marriage of a woman teacher is “good cause” 
for dismissal under a rule of the school committee that 
marriage should terminate the contract. This the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts held in the case of 
Rinaldo v. Dreyer, 1, N.E. (2) 37, April 1, 1936. 

“The primary question to be decided is whether if 
a school committee has adopted a policy forbidding the 
employment of married women teachers, the marriage 
of a woman teacher can be found to be ‘good cause’ 
for dismissal under General Laws c. 71 section 42, 
which in its present form as amended by St. 1934, 
c123, provides that a teacher employed at discretion 
‘shall not be dismissed, except for inefficiency, incapac- 
ity, conduct unbecoming a teacher . . . insubordination 
or other good cause.’ We think the answer must be 
in the affirmative. 

“ “Good cause’ for dismissal in a statute of this kind 
is by no means limited to some form of inefficiency or 
of misconduct on the part of the person dismissed. . . . 
Such matters are amply covered by the words which 
precede ‘good cause.’ Good cause includes any ground 
which is put forward by the committee in good faith 
and which is not arbitrary, unreasonable, or irrelevant 
to the committee’s task of building up and maintain- 
ing an efficient school system. 

“Tf the cause assigned is at least fairly debatable 
and is asserted honestly, and not as a subterfuge, that 
is enough. Whether or not a married woman should 
teach in public schools is a matter about which there 
may be an honest difference of opinion. It is enough 
to say that reported decisions in various jurisdictions 
show that many local boards in widely scattered parts 
of this country and in England have taken the same 
attitude which the respondents here take. The com- 
mittee have ‘general charge’ of the public schools in 
Revere. . It is for them and not for the court to 
determine matters of policy.” 
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Si ieneatias in Office 


To be guilty of malfeasance in office for making 
illegal charges, a school-board member must have done 
so knowing he was wrong. 

“In order to authorize a removal from office, 
ever, the act of which the office is accused must be 
positively unlawful, or must involve some evil or 
wrongdoing on his part which must be known to him 
to be so when the act is committed. 

‘*It does not follow, however, that, because an 
officer prefers a claim againsi the state or a county or 
a municipality the payment of which the law does 
not authorize, he is necessarily guilty of either a crime 
or malfeasance in office. If this were so, every officer 
would be guilty who preferred a claim the payment of 
which upon investigation was found not to be author- 
ized by law. Before an officer may be removed from 
office for malfeasance for preferring a claim which is 
unauthorized by law, the jury must find beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the officer knew, when he pre- 
ferred the claim or received payment, that he was not 
entitled to the money —-that he had no legal right to 
receive it... .’ 

“We therefore come to the conclusion, in order to 
show that an officer who put in a claim for something 
which he was not entitled to or which the law did 
not authorize, generally called an illegal claim, that 
he must have done so knowing that he was doing 
wrong or at least under such circumstances that any 
reasonable person who had done the same thing would 
have known that he was doing something wrong. The 
innocent filing of an illegal claim, thinking he is en- 


how- 


titled to it, does not make malfeasance in office in 
that regard.” Atwood v. Cox 55 Pac. (2) 377. March 
11, 1936. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
GOES TO NEW ORLEANS 


President A. L. Threlkeld and the executive com- 
mittee have announced that the sixty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence will 
be held February 20 to 25, 1937, at New Orleans, La. 

The headquarters, general sessions, and exhibits 
will be housed in the New Orleans Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

Information concerning the meeting may be obtained 
from Mr. S. D. Shankland, executive secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Mr. Sam 
Fowlkes, chairman of the housing bureau, Association 
of Commerce, New Orleans, La., will furnish informa- 
tion concerning hotel accommodations. 
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Perronal New oft 
Fiuperintendentse 


ALABAMA 

Montgomery, Dr. Clarence M. Dannelly elected. 
ARKANSAS 

Brinkley, Mr. C. B. Cooper elected. 


CALIFORNIA 

Venice, Supt. J. H. Gore re-elected. 
CoLorapo 

Pueblo, Supt. James H. Risley re-elected. 
ILLINOIS 


Carthage, Supt. Earl Rogers re-elected; Peru, Mr. Cecil W 
Martin elected; Yorkville, Supt. F. C. Thomas re-elected: 
Effingham, Supt. E. R. Britton re-elected; St. Elmo, Supt. F. 
E. Crawford re-elected; Joliet, Supt. H. A. Perrin re-elected; 
Homer, Supt. I. M. Wrigley re-elected; Carrollton, Supt. Abel 
Hanson re-elected; Marseilles, Supt. A. P. Gossard re-elected; 
Morrison, Mr. E. H. Mellon elected; Seneca, Mr. Gerald Hoben 
elected; Shelbyville, Supt. Dwight York re-elected; Rock Island, 
Supt. E. P. Nutting re-elected; La Salle, Supt. J. B. McManus 
re-elected; Edwardsville, Mr. W. W. Krumsiek elected; Eldo- 
rudo, Supt. Ralph Slow re-elected; Alton, Supt. W. R. Curtis 
re-elected; Barry, Mr. M. B. Platz elected; Lexington, Supt. 
Neil F. Garvey re-elected; Galva, Supt. C. A. Weber re-elected. 
INDIA¥A 

Mt. Vernon, Supt. J. G. Turner re-elected; Goshen, Mr. O 
L. Walter appointed acting superintendent; Huntington, Supt 
Jesse Scudder retires in June; Wéinchester, Mr. E. M. Bell 
elected superintendent. 

Iowa 

Griswold, Mr. V. D. Patterson elected; Belmond, Mr. A. M 
Sones elected; Letts, Supt. M. K. Chambers re-elected; Rock- 
ford, Mr. L. H. Smith elected; Tabor, Supt. J. M. Ireland re- 
elected; New Providence, Mr. E. R. Cope elected; New Hamp- 
ton, Supt. F. J. Moore re-elected; Newburg, Mr. Willard 
Langerak elected; Graettinger, Supt. Ray Brom _ re-elected 
Elwood, Mr. E. E. Andrews elected; Ellsworth, Mr. F. §S 
Shorn elected; Bonaparte, Mr. C. E. Amen elected; Waukon, 
Supt. B. K. Orr re-elected; Waterloo, Supt. C. A. Kittrell 
elected for west side; Malvern, Supt. F. M. Davidson re-elected 
Vinton, Mr. C. E. Knapp elected; Grinnell, Mr. V. D. Patter- 
son elected; Havelock, Supt. W. C. Nystuen re-elected; Guthrie 
Center, Supt. Edison Moyers re-elected; Finchford, Supt. W. J. 
Soll re-elected; Montrose, Mr. D. J. Heppner elected; Clutier, 
Supt. Clark Davis re-elected; Elk Horn, Supt. C. A. Paulsen 
re-elected; Rockwell City, Supt. T. G. Burns re-elected; Oak- 
land, Mr. C. R. McIntyre elected; Gruver, Mr. H. O. Miller 
elected; Davenport, Supt. Frank L. Smart re-elected; Denni- 
son, Supt. L. P. Sewell re-elected; Mt. Vernon, Mr. Charles E 
Lewers elected; Lehigh, Supt. L. B. Carter re-elected; Toledo, 
Supt. R. K. Thompson re-elected; Harris, Mr. Robert Burley 
elected: Gillett Grove, Mr. B. E. Martin elected; Leon, Supt 


E. W. Blair re-elected; Fontanelle, Mr. John L. Hunt elected: 
Grandview, Mr. James Loper elected; Muscatine, Mr. N. D. 
McCombs elected; Atalissa, Mr. C. L. Hozerter elected: Fonda 
Mr. Burton Holmes elected; Nichols, Mr. E. R. Wilson elected: 
Ellsworth, Mr. F. D. Shoun elected; Hutchinson, Supt. J. W 
Gowans re-elected. 
KANSAS 

Elkhart, Mr. George Daughery elected. 
KENTUCKY 

Sterling, Mr. Duke Young elected; Providence, Mr. E. R 
Ward elected; Harlan, Mr. L. C. Henderson elected; Lebanon, 
Mr. J. H. Parker elected: Winchester, Mr. R. B. Hodgkin 
elected 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly, Supt. S. M. King re-elected; Dighton, Supt. N. D 
Bailey re-elected; Vineyard, Mr. Arthur B. Lord elected; Shei- 
burne Falls, Supt. W. H. Bunker re-elected: Needham, Supt 
Harry A. Brown placed on tenure. 
MICHIGAN 

Corunna, Mr. Gordon Youngs elected: Newberry, Supt. C. L. 
Bystrom elected; Brighton, Mr. E. P. Van Kersen elected 
Union City, Mr. Claire Kidder elected: Manistee, Supt. Ben- 
jamin Klager re-elected: Onekama, Mr. Merlin Wolfe elected: 
Alpena, Mr. R. H. Wilson elected: Chehoygan, Mr. W. C 
Bannister elected: Three Rivers, Mr. Walter Horst elected: 
Pin-onnine. Mr. V. 1. Whittemore elected: Wyoming Park, Mr. 
C. A. Bielby elected. 
MINNESOTA 

Frazee, Mr. John W. Wylie elected: Crookston, Mr. L. M 
Wikre elected: Fairfax, Mr. C. C. Holzinger elected: Roseau, 
Supt. C. D. Hollister re-elected 


MISSISSIPPI 

Magnolia, Mr. J. O. Snowden elected. 
Missourt 

Dadevilie, Mr. Otto H. Hayward elected 
NFBRASKA 


Gering, Mr. R. B. Carey elected: West Point, Mr. A. § 
Williams elected; Milford, Mr. C. W. Grandy elected 
New HAMPSHIRE 

Kenne, Supt. L. O. Thompson re-elected; Rochester, Supt 
A. S. Rollins re-elected 
NEw JERSEY 

Long Branch, Mr. William M. Smith elected. 
New York 

West Leysen, Supt. A. Winfield Trainor re-elected in fourth 
district; Lynbrook, Mr. Harold W. McCormick elected; Newark, 
Mr. E. R. Woelful elected; Hicksville, L. I., Mr. E. H. Le- 
Barton elected: Woodlawn Union (Lackawanna), Andrew C 
Beam elected 
NortH DakoTA 

Grand Forks, Mr. Elton Hewitt elected 
OHIO 

Tifin, Supt. Paul V. Brown re-elected: Louisville, Mr. Mel 
vin R. Bixler elected; Forrestville, Supt. Robert Wright re 
elected: Youngstown, Supt. G. E. Roudebush re-elected; Wii- 
loughby, Supt. E. M. Otis re-elected; Pandora, Mr Glenn 
Hilty elected; Clarksville, Mr. Clifford Camp elected; Bedford, 
Supt. M. C. Helm re-elected: Jackson, Mr. R. H. Terhune 





elected; Washington C. H., Supt. L. W. Reese re-elected: Mc- 
Arthur, Supt. Albert Davis re-elected; New Philadelphia, Supt. 
H. S. Carroll re-elected: Ashley, Supt. R. B. Warner re- 
elected; Springfield, Mr. Carey Boggess appointed acting super- 
intendent; Huntsburg, Supt. Warren Bechtold re-elected; Chat- 
field, Supt. W. O. Moore re-elected; Gallipolis, Mr. E. H. Hig- 
gins elected; Wadsworth, Supt. Vernon Isham re-elected: Brook- 
ville, Supt. A. F. Roush re-elected; Newcomerstown, Supt. W. 
B. Hayes re-elected; Shaker Heights, Dr. Arthur K. Loomis 
elected; Avon Lake, Mr. J. L. Oppelt elected: Green Springs, 
Supt. Fred K. Mills re-elected. 
OKLAHOMA 

Pawhuska, Mr. H. E. Moore elected; Tulsa, Supt. H. W. 
Gowans re-elected; Sallisaw, Mr. John Coffee elected; Pauls 
Valley, Mr. C. D. Johnson elected; Wagoner, Supt. J. L. Prince 
re-elected 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Fayette City, Mr. William G. Burig elected. 
TEXAS 

Terrell, Supt. J. E. Langwith re-elected; Gonzales, Mr. A. 
O. Bird elected 
WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Rapids, Mr. Floyd Smith elected. 


@ Mr. H. M. Ruorer, of Kokomo, Ind., has been elected 
president of the North Indiana City School Administrators’ Asso- 
ciation, 

@ Mr. J. Epwarp Hurtpurt, retiring supervisor of the sec- 
ond school district of New York State, Binghamton, N. Y., 
was the guest of honor on April 1, at a dinner given in the 
Kinghamton Club. Mr. Hurlburt is the oldest educator in 
point of service in Broome county, and a large group of fel- 
low educators was present to pay him honor. Supt. Daniel J. 
Kelly gave a talk, commending the long and faithful service 
of the veteran educator. Mr. Hurlburt was given a purse of $50 
and received the personal well wishes of 155 guests. 

@ Mrs. Marcaret McELHINNEyY Tisppetts, the first woman 
superintendent of schools in Michigan, died in Port Huron, 
on April 10. 


@ Supt. Donatp DuSnHane, of Columbus, Ind., has _ been 
elected president of the Indiana Tuberculosis Association. 


@ Mr. A. R. WiLiiaMs, superintendent of schools at Win- 
chester, Ind., died in a Marion hospital on April 16. Mr 
Williams was a graduate of Indiana University,” and had been 
superintendent at Winchester for five years. 

@ Mr. Ira O. Hupparp, superintendent of schools at Ashland, 
Wis., died suddenly on April 24. Mr. Hubbard attended the 
Stevens Point Normal School and the University of Wisconsin, 
and had been superintendent at Ashland for twenty years. 

@ Mr. Joun W. Foreman, superintendent of schools at 
Goshen, Ind., died at his home on April 27. 


@ Mr. R. L. Jones, former superintendent of schools in 
Memphis, Tenn., died at Murfreesboro, on April 21, after an 
illness of several months. Mr. Jones, who was 69, was a former 
state superintendent, and had also served as president of the 
Middle Tennessee Normal School at Murfreesboro. 
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When The —" Required ———— |RW|N—_ 


SQUIRES’ PRODUCTS NOW, when TIME 
as well as QUALITY 


is an essential Factor 


It’s Doubly Advantageous 


to Specify IRWIN SEATING 





Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Common Sense 
Inkwell No. 12 


Used by all Leading American School 


Furniture Manufacturers. 


Handled by all Leading School Supply 


Dealers. 


The name SQUIRES eliminates the 


chance of cheap substitutions on your 


rders. 
° There'll be no anxious moments over 


the delivery of the seating equipment 
SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY for your summer reseting project o 
no necessity for last minute crowding 
205 Ross St. Pittsburgh, Pa. of the work if you make your early 
selection from the very extensive 
IRWIN line. In anticipation of the 
heavy summer demand and the all 
important time element involved we 
have built large warehouse stocks and 
can assure prompt shipment of prac- 
tically every item. 


Write for the new IRWIN catalog, 
AT ONCE. In it you will find the 
equipment best suited to every class- 
room and auditorium need—quality 
built in every detail, yet costing no 
more than ordinary seating. Specify 
IRWIN seating and enjoy the double 
barrelled advantage of the highest 
quality money will buy and delivery 
when you want it. 





The Auditorium chair shown above 
is one of several new numbers particu- 
larly adaptable to school auditoriums. 
The distinctiveness of the modified 
modemnistic end standards makes for 
a very attractive installation. May be 
had with either plywood or upholster- 
ed backs and seats. 





VELVASTONE has the same time-tested, velvety surface 
as Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate Blackboard. Its base is 


a specially processed Gypsum-Core Board. These features 


insure economical and efficient performance for many years. | RW | N S r AT N G F 1 M p A N Y 


Send for sample of VELVASTONE Today. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


nome Sept. VES Seating Specialists for Over a quarter of a Century 


. . ' | NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVENUE 
wi | Bi 2 Te bY ai t : | 1 + 1 . Territorial Distributors Throughout U.S. A. 


MANLEFACTIULEERS = = = CHICAGO PEICEHIS, HE. 
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WHO LEFT THAT tan Sal ij 
WINDOW OPEN? ys <Y » 


TUT TUT MR. JONES 


YOU'VE NOTHING TO WORRY ABOUT. 
| tag THAT FLOOR HAS BEEN TREATED WITH 





Rain pouring through a window carelessly flung \ 
open... water from mud-soaked shoes... can’t 


mar the brilliant lustre of a Car-Na-Lac treated 

floor. Car-Na-Lac is, in effect, a lacquer made of 

wax. Like lacquer, Car-Na-Lac is unaffected by water. May even be used 
on out-of-door surfaces. Applied with a mop or cloth like liquid wax. Levels 
itself out like lacquer. Dries in less than 30 minutes with a streakless lustrer. 
Try Car-Na-Lac on your own school floors without cost or obligation. 


Write for further details. 


CONTINENTAL GAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Makers of Heavy-Duty Floor Treatments 
1600 to 1800 E. National Road, Brazil, Indiana 


@ Use Car-Na-Seal for Gym Floors . . . Car-Na-Var or Car-Na-Seal for “’raw’’ wood floors 





Replace 


Worn Out Shades with 
Draper SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. 


allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


The patented Draper pulley bracket 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND INDIANA 











PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws and 
all the other equipment available for modern play- 
yards, claim your attention — consider MEDART 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS— especially if safety, 


Write for service and durability concern you most...... 
Playground Sixty-two years of manufacturing experience is re- 
Apparatus flected in every piece of MEDART Tested APPA- 
Catalog P-3 RATUS . . . Let us help you plan your Playground. 





In addition to Playground Apparatus, we manu- 
facture Gymnasium Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, 
Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Shelving, and Cabinets. 
Catalogs on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 De Kalb Street « « St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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In America’s Most Modern School! 


Tue nationally famous Park School, 
Hibbing, Minnesota, is equipped with 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture. In 
this splendid modern building, vacuum 
glass was used in wall construction and 
“electric eyes” control classroom lighting. 
Naturally, the seating equipment had to 
be modern, comfortable, hygienic, and 
sanitary. That’s why the committee se- 
lected Heywood-Wakefield to develop 
special chrome frame chair and desk 
sets. May we tell you more about them 
and about the many other practical 
school furniture items in our line? 


HEYWOOD. 
WAKEFIELD 


Makers of Practical School Furniture 


a glimpse of the kindergarten in Hibbing’s famous 
“glass brick” school. Heywood-Wakefield chrome 


frame desk sets with tops in gay colors were used. 








174 PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 








General Offices: 














heachers’falaries 


TRENDS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Continued progress in the restoration of teachers’ 
salaries is evidenced in city schools of the United 
States, according to a recent report of the research 
division of the National Education Association. 
Statements received during the first ten days of April, 
from 182 superintendents of schools in cities through- 
out the country, indicate that teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the coming year will be at predepression rates, or 
higher in 25 per cent of the school systems which re- 
plied to the questionnaire. In the study, 61 per cent 
reported partial restorations, which, when combined 
with the previous figures. indicates that salaries have 
been restored in full, or in part, in 86 per cent of the 
school systems represented. 

Similar information collected in the summer of 1935 
from a group of 203 cities showed that only 18 per 
cent reported full restorations, and 58 per cent partial 
restorations, or 76 per cent in all, as compared with 
86 -per cent in the present report. 

A total of 30 cities of the country, above 30000 
population, have reported full restoration of salaries 
during the year 1935. In 33 cities of the 68 reporting 
from the North Atlantic area, salaries for the school 
vear 1936-37 will be at predepression rates or higher. 
When replies from all areas are totaled. 47 cities. or 
25 per cent of the total of 182 cities, will report full 
restoration of salaries. In 27 cities. salaries will be 
partially restored. but some reductions will still be in 
effect. When replies from all areas are totaled, 110 
cities, or 61 per cent of the total of 18? cities, will 
report full restoration of salaries. In 8 cities. salaries 
for the year will not be restored. but reductions will 
still be in effect. When replies from all areas are 
totaled, 25 cities, or 14 per cent of the total of 182 
cities, will report full restoration of salaries. The latter 
group includes 11 cities where all percentage cuts are 
still in effect, but where annual increments have been 
paid regularly, and 5 cities where a new basic schedule 
has been adopted. 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR ROCK 
ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
The board of education of Rock Island. Ill., has 
adopted a new single salary schedule, based on train- 
ing and experience. The new schedule provides for 
salary increases of approximately 12 per cent. While 











incomplete at the present time due to a lack of 
funds, it is anticipated that sufficient funds will make 
it possible in the future to eliminate the exception for 
the present senior-high-school staff. The schedule 
divides the teachers into ten groups, based on train- 
ing and experience. 

Teachers in Group A, with two years’ training, 60 semester 
hours’ credit, and no experience, will begin at a minimum salary 
of $950, and will advance at the rate of $50 a year up to a 
maximum of $1,350 at the end of seven years. 

Teachers in Group B, with 2% years’ training, 70 hours’ 
credit, and no experience, will begin at $1,000 and advance $50 
a year up to $1,400 at the end of seven years. 

Teachers in Group C, with 2% years’ training, 80 hours’ 
ciedit, and no experience, will begin at $1,050 and advance 
$50 a year up to $1,450 at the end of seven years. 

Teachers in Group D, with three years’ training, 90 hours’ 
credit, and no experience, will begin at $1,100 and advance 
$50 a year up to $1,500 at the end of seven years. 

Teachers in Group E, with three and one-third years’ train- 
ing and 100 hours’ @redit, will begin at $1,150 and will ad- 
vance $50 a year to $1,550 at the end of seven years. 

Teachers in Group F, with three and two-thirds’ years of 
training, and 110 hours’ credit, will begin at $1,200 and advance 
$50 per year up to $1,600 at the end of seven years. 

Teachers in Group G, with a bachelor’s degree, four years’ 
training, and 120 hours’ credit, will begin at $1,250 and advance 
$50 a year up to $1,700 at the end of eight years. 

Teachers in Group H, with four and one-third years’ training 
and 130 hours’ credit, will begin at $1,300 and advance $50 
annually up to $1,750 at the end of eight years. 

Teachers in Group I, with four and two-thirds years of 
training, and 140 hours’ credit, will begin at $1,350 and ad- 
vance $50 a year up to $1,800 at the end of eight years. 

Teachers in the tenth group, with an M.A. degree, five years’ 
training, and 150 semester hours’ credit, will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,450, and will advance at the rate of $50 a year 
up to a maximum of $1,900 at the end of eight years. 

Under the regulations governing the schedule, a minimum of 
two years of training beyond the high school, including the 
necessary credits in education and psychology, will be required 
for appointment in elementary schools. Training for appoint- 
ment in junior and senior high schools must meet the require- 
ments of the state accrediting agencies and the Northcentral 
Association. The equivalent of two years’ teaching experience 
will be required for regular appointment, in addition to a 
certificate of good health from a local physician. 

In applying the schedule, it is provided that teachers 
in the system ten years or more prior to July 1, 1936, 
who have less than 90 semester hours of training, 
may count experience in Rock Island as equivalent to 
training. Those entitled to service credit will receive 
a minimum, as well as a maximum adjustment for ex- 
perience and training, inclusive of ninety semester 
hours. Regular credits earned subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the schedule will increase the total adjusted 


training credit to a maximum of one hundred semes- 
ter hours. 

A leave of five days with full pay, for each school 
year, will be allowed teachers for personal illness, or 
critical illness or death in the immediate family. Un- 
used portions of the allowance may be allowed to ac- 
cumulate to the credit of the teacher up to a maxi- 
mum of twenty days. Where a teacher does not 
teach the full school year, the sick leave will be in pro- 
portion to the time taught. A doctor’s certificate may 
be required at the discretion of the board of education. 

Funds for the support of the increased salaries was 
provided for in a special election in September, 1935, 
when a 30 per cent increase in the tax rate was ap- 
proved, raising the maximum levy for educational pur- 
poses from $1.50 per $100 of assessed valuation to 
$1.95. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Lakewood, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
restore part of the 17 per cent salary cuts of teachers 
during the next year. An appropriation of $25.000 has 
been included in the 1936 budget for this purpose. 

¢ Spokane, Wash. Salary increases of 5 per cent 
have been proposed by the school board in its budget 
for the next year. Restoration of 5 per cent of the 
salary cuts will bring teachers’ salaries to within 2% 
per cent of the former level. 

¢ Port Chester, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a salary schedule covering a 16-year period, 
and ranging from a minimum of $1,350 to a maximum 
of $3,400. The new schedule is based on years of ex- 
perience, plus years of training beyond the high school. 
Under the schedule, the three-year trained group, 
normal-school graduates, will start at a minimum of 
$1,350, and advance to $2,400 at the end of twelve 
years; the four-year trained group, those with col- 
lege degrees, will begin at $1,500, and advance to 
$2,700 at the end of thirteen years; the five-year 
trained group, those with master’s degrees, will begin 
at $1,650, and advance to $3,000 at the end of four- 
teen years. It is planned to establish a fourth group, 
to be composed of “master” teachers, who will be 
eligible for two additional salary increases. The addi- 
tion of this group would prove an incentive to teach- 
ers to continue their training and obtain degrees. 
since no normal-school graduate may qualify as a 
master teacher. 

¢ Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has voted 
salary restorations and increases for teachers, totaling 
more than $12,000. The restoration represents one half 
of the reduction in salaries in former years. 
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last year, gives the teachers 1714 per cent of the 28 
per cent decrease they suffered during the depression 
period. 

@ Baton Rouge, La. The East Baton Rouge Parish 
school board has adopted a twelve-month basis of pay 
for teachers in the schools. Last year payment was 
made on the basis of a nine-month school term. 

4 Elkhart, Ind. Salary increases of $50 a year for 
all teachers have been voted by the school board. The 
board’s action restores one half of two cuts, totaling 
17% per cent, effective during 1932-33. The new sched- 
ule provides salaries for elementary-school teachers 
from a minimum of $981 a year to a maximum of 
$1,355; for junior-high-school teachers from $1,183 
to $1,507; and for senior-high-school teachers from 
$1,305 to $1,760. Special teachers, department heads, 
supervisors, and principals will receive approximately 
the same pay increases. 

4 Cranston, R. I. The board of education has pre- 
sented a request to the city council for sufficient 
money with which to effect a readjustment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. The sum asked for will require an ap- 
propriation of $30,000 above that of last year. 

4 Greeley, Colo. The board of education has voted 
to increase the salaries of teachers from 7 to 10 per 
cent during the next school year. 

4 Anderson, Ind. The board of education has re- 
ceived a report from the special committee on a sur- 
vey of teachers’ salaries. The committee has sug- 
gested a revised salary schedule, providing for salaries 
based on training and experience, which will assume 
the form of equal pay for similar service. 

4 Ambridge, Pa. The new budget of the board of 
education provides for increases in salaries for veteran 
teachers who were radically reduced during the past 
few years. The increases are in addition to adjust- 
ments required by the Edmonds law and will average 
$100 a year, until a maximum of $1,400 is reached 
for elementary teachers, $1,600 for junior-high-school 
and senior-high-school teachers. The minimum salaries 
are $1,000 for elementary teachers and $1,200 for be- 
ginning teachers in the high school. 

4 Alton, Ill. The board of education has voted to 
restore completely the salary schedule for teachers and 
other school employees, which was reduced 10 per 
cent in 1933. Five per cent of the salary cut was re- 
stored in 1935, and restoration of the remainder will 
be made beginning with September, 1936. 

4 Stamford, Conn. The board of education has 
voted to raise the minimum salary of beginning teach- 
ers in the school system and has asked for an appro- 


priation to permit a return to the old salary schedule 
for all teachers. Under the proposed plan, appropria- 
tions will be administered on a percentage basis, repre- 
senting the difference between the salary computed on 
the regular schedule, and the salary which the teacher 
is at present receiving. A 20 per cent restoration of 
salaries would be equivalent to a 10 per cent increase 
on the total salary budget of slightly over $800,000. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
effected a new plan for teachers’ salaries, providing 
actual increases for one year, ranging from $1 to 
more than $400 for all except 720 teachers. The new 
plan becomes effective September 1, 1936, and will 
result in an increased salary expenditure of $250,000. 
In preparing the schedule, the board placed teachers 
on a predepression status, then it made a general 
salary cut of 15 per cent, so that “tach teacher now 
receives 85 per cent of the maximum salary of the 
group. 

4 Three Rivers, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to increase teachers’ salaries about 7 per cent. 
Provision has been made in the annual budget to 
cover the increases. 

¢ Port Washington, Wis. The board of education 
has voted an increase of 3.7 per cent in teachers’ 
salaries for the next school year. 

4 Morris, Ill. The board of education has voted 
salary increases of from 5 to 10 per cent for teachers 
in the schools. 

¢ Boulder, Colo. The board of education has ap- 
proved new contracts for teachers for the year 1936— 
37, and has provided increases of 10 per cent in sal- 
aries. The increases mark the second 10 per cent 
restoration in two years, and brings the salaries to 
within 5 per cent of the former level. 

¢ Medford, Wis. The board of education has given 
salary increases averaging 9 per cent to teachers for 
the next school year. 

4 Clinton, Mass. The school board has voted to 
restore 10 per cent of the 20 per cent salary cut to 
teachers and school employees. 

4 Mt. Pleasant, Mich. The school board has pre- 
pared new contracts for teachers, containing provision 
for salary increases, as a step toward a definite sched- 
ule. 

4 Ludington, Mich. Teachers in the city schools 
have been given salary increases ranging from 11 to 
20 per cent for the next school year. The increases will 
bring school salaries within 20 per cent of the level 
for 1933. 

¢ Muscatine, Iowa. Salary restorations and increases, 
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totaling more than $12,000, have been given to the 
teachers of the city schools for the next year.: The 
restoration represents one half of the reduction in 
teachers’ salaries for 1933. 

4 Marshalltown, Iowa. Salary increases, ranging 
from $45 to $135 a year have been voted to the 
teachers for the next year. A new schedule has been 
adopted, providing minimum and maximum salaries 
for various groups of teachers. Under the schedule, 
grade-school teachers will receive a minimum of $765 
and a maximum of $1,215; men high-school teachers a 
minimum of $1,170 and a maximum of $1,620; women 
high-school teachers a minimum of $900 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,350; grade-school principals a maximum 
of $1,440. 

4 Niles Center, Ill. A definite salary schedule was 
placed in operation during the school year 1935, pro- 
viding for annual increases ranging from $50 to $100 
per year. The salary schedule has proved a strong 
factor in the retention of an efficient teaching staff. 

¢ Galesburg, Ill. The board of education has voted 
to restore the 8 per cent salary cut to teachers dur- 
ing the next school year. The restoration raises the 
salaries to the level of 1932. 

¢ Clinton, Mass. The school board has approved the 
restoration of 10 per cent of the 20 per cent salary 
cut for teachers and school employees. 

4 Mattoon, Ill. The school board has voted to give 
an increase of 5 per cent in salary to all teachers in 
the city schools, effective for the 1936-37 school year. 

4 Lansing, Mich. A total of 510 teachers in the city 
schools will receive salary increases totaling $100,000 
during the year 1936-37, under an order of the school 
board. The new contracts provide salary increases up 
to 12 per cent in the higher salary groups, and $250 
a year in the lower groups. Librarians, janitors, and 
other employees have also been given increases to meet 
the advance in living costs. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. A partial restoration of salary 
reductions, amounting to $100 for each teacher, and 
the application to minimum salaries of the new state 
minimum salary law, will be in effect for the school 
year 1936-37. The new salary schedule, adopted by the 
board on April 30, insures minimum salaries for ele- 
mentary teachers, ranging from $1,000 to $1,200, and 
minimum salaries for high-school teachers, ranging 
from $1,250 to $1,350 per year. The present restoration 
is the second made by the board since the salary 
reductions went into effect. Reductions ranging from 
6 to 9 per cent on basic salaries of $1,900 or more 
are still in effect. 
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x : ih Model 25 
 ANIMATOPHONE 


READY for OPERATION on either DC or AC (any cycle) 


A Master for performance — $ 
yet lowest» priced, smallest, 360 
most compact and complete of 
QUALITY SOUND PROJECTORS 
These and other invaluable features can only be hed in Victor Equipment. 
AUTOMATIC SAFETY TRIP for positive prevention of film damage during 
loss of loop’ and other emergencies. (Praised by film libraries everywhere!) 
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Steel Lockers 


It’s the line of Lockers that obsoletes the 
field. Completely modern in design, from 
The New A-S-E the rigid construction of 16-gauge steel 
page Qe in the door, to the streamlined louvers, 


Styles and Sizes. handle and hinges. 








The sagproof door latches with precision and quietness 
whether it’s slammed or closed gently, due to the new latch- 
ing efficiency with renewable live-rubber bumpers. 


Send today for a copy of the new catalog C-30 com- 
pletely illustrating and describing these finest of 
all lockers—in styles and sizes to meet every re- 
quirement. 
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Room 133, First National Bank Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

I want to know more about Nu-Wood. Please 
send me, without obligation on my part, infor- 
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News? oft 
chool Officials 


Personal 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Mr. H. T. Terry elected president; Mr. Hardin 
Bale secretary; Mr. W. A. McDonnell, member of board. 


CoLorapo 


Pueblo, Mr. G. G. Robertson re-elected business manager of 
board. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Mrs. William S. Hefferan and Mr. William H. 
Bied appointed members of the board; Lincoln, Mr. Dean J. 
Harris elected president; Mr. A. H. Larson secretary; Mr. 
Judson Fusch treasurer; Taylorville, Dr. G. L. Armstrong 
elected president; Mr. B. H. Dappert secretary; Springfield, 
Mr. Harry H. Coe elected president; Miss Louise Burtle sec- 
retary; Mr. W. E. Lehne treasurer; Charleston, Mr. J. W. 
Gannaway elected president; Mr. Arthur E. Craig secretary; 
Mr. F. W. Claar, treasurer; Homer, Mr. Kenneth Trick elected 
member of board; Nokomis, Dr. M. H. Irwin elected president, 
and Mr. Wert P. Gibson secretary; Hampton, Mr. Glenn Tomp- 
kins elected president; Mr. Harry Knapp clerk; Mr. Ralph 
Meeske director; Maywood, Proviso township elected Mr. Harry 
W. Ewert as president, and Mr. John M. Newcomer secretary; 
Carlinsville, Mr. C. W. Clark elected president; Mr. Ira Mc- 
Collom secretary; and Mr. Walter Day treasurer; Benton, Mr. 
O. C. Grimmett elected president, and Mr. P. R. Ruth sec- 
retary; Earlville, Mr. A. D. Van Ornum elected president, and 
Mr. Harold Miller secretary; Dundee, community high-school 
board elected Mr. F. W. Roberts president; Dr. Herbert 
Karolus and C. W. Franke new members; grade-school board 
elected Dr. T. F. Eichler president, and Mr. Henry A. Stern- 
berg secretary; White Hall, Dr. H. C. Haynes re-elected presi- 
dent; Mr., Carl Davidson, Mr. Lyndell Rose, and Mr. Beal 
Smith new members; Rockford, Mr. Charles W. Roe re-elected 
president of board; Bridgeport, Mrs. Charles Diver elected 
president; Mr. L. P. Gray, new member; Spring Valley, Mr. 
Charles Van Schnaick elected president, Mr. Frank Sharkey 
clerk; Yorkville, Dr. P. L. Hoadley re-elected president; Shelby- 
ville, Mr. W. A. Baker elected president; Mr. J. C. Eberspacher 
secretary; Mr. L. C. Westervelt treasurer; Arcola, Mr. Clifford 
W. Gray elected president high-school board; Edwardsville, Mr. 
F. E. Springer elected president, Mr. A. E. Bayer secretary; 
Quincy, Mr. W. C. Dowd re-elected president of board: Joliet, 
Mr. A. A. Odenthal elected president; Mr. D. G. Nicholson 
vice-president; and Mr. F. J. Limacher secretary; Mt. Carroll, 
Mr. R. M. Eaton elected president- of board; Geneseo, Mr. 
Clyde D. Ford re-elected president of board; Marseilles, Dr. 
Paul R. Clark re-elected president; Canton, Mr. Wright Mosher 
elected president; Wheaton, Mr. C. L. Fischer re-elected presi- 
dent; Savannah, Mr. R. S. Hanson elected president grade- 
school board; Benton, Mr. Dave Evans elected president; La 
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Salle, Mr. W. F. Confrey re-elected president; Carbondale, Mr. 
G. O. Brown elected president, and Dr. C. J. Montgomery 
secretary; Jacksonville, Mr. George Kendall re-elected presi- 
dent; St. Elmo, Mr. J. U. McClure elected president; Vandalia, 
Mr. H. H. Sonnemann re-elected president; Ramsey, Dr. E. P. 
Staff re-elected president; Virginia, Mr. H. H. Conover elected 
president; Ashland, Mr. Tim Doolin elected president; Mr. R. 
F. Mau secretary; Stockton, Mr. L. S. Beattie elected president; 
Wenona, Mr. John Flahaven re-elected president; Aurora, Mr. 
James E. Harley elected president west-side board; Salem, Mrs. 
Ada L. Duffy elected secretary; Rantoul, Mr. C. O. Hobson 
elected president; Sidney, Mr. E. C. Herriott elected president; 
Winnetka, Mr. Robert S. Hammond elected president; St. 
Joseph, community high-school board elected Mr. C. A. Kirk- 
patrick president; Mr. Charles A. Parker secretary; Robinson, 
high-school board elected Mr. Vern Littlejohn president, and 
Mr. Perry Graves secretary; Milan, District No. 52 board 
elected Mr. Henry R. Blaser president, and Mr. F. E. Cromp- 
ton clerk; Peoria, Mr. Fearn Wilson elected president; Mr. 
Walter McClain and Mr. Charles Lorton new members; Moline, 
Mr. C. R. Roudebush re-elected president; Pontiac, Mr. J. C. 
Greenebaum re-elected president district board; Bloomington, 
Mr. Roy A. Ramseyer elected president; Miss Mattie C. Bishop 
secretary; Mr. A. G. Erickson treasurer; Elgin, Mr. Pearl H. 
Rayburn elected president; East St. Louis, Mr. Robert Dron 
elected president; Eldorado, Dr. J. V. Ferrell elected president. 
Iowa 

Alton, Mr. C. B. Hoeven elected president; Mr. Charles Smit 
secretary; Mr. M. D. Gibbs treasurer; West Branch, Mr. J. 
E. Larson elected president; Mr. T. A. Moore secretary; Mr. 
L. C. Rummells treasurer. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Braintree, Mr. Henry D. Higgins re-elected president of 
board; Mrs. Alida N. Stevens elected secretary. 
MICHIGAN 

Flint, Mr. Gyles E. Merrill elected president. 
Missouri 

Cape Girardeau, Mr. B. H. Smith re-elected president; Jeffer- 
son City, Dr. Stanley Howard elected president; Marshall, Mr. 
W. C. Gordon elected president, and Mr. E. L. Parsons vice- 
president; Poplar Bluff, Mr. H. L. Ruth elected president, and 
Mr. Cline Owen secretary; Webb City, Mr. G. H. Knost 
elected president, and Mr. Eli Switzer vice-president. 
MONTANA 

Butte, Mr. O. R. Ashford, Jr., re-elected president; Fred B. 
Taylor vice-president; Miss Margaret Leary clerk. 
New HAMPSHIRE 

New Canaan, Mr. Herman W. Day elected president. 
New Jersey 

Belvidere, Dr. Maurice Beesley elected president; Mr. George 
Shipman vice-president; Cliffside Park, Mr. Joseph Mont- 
gomery elected president, Mr. Otto Stein vice-president; Ridge- 
wood, Mr. E. B. Lilly elected president, and Mrs. Henrietta 
Hawes vice-president; Paterson, Mr. Earl Munz elected presi- 
dent; Rochelle, Mr. Frederick Wieland re-elected president, and 
Mr. A. T. Mason vice-president; Verona, Mr. Dwight Sterett 
elected president; East Rutherford, Mr. Fred Eigenrauch elected 
president. 


New York 

New York City, Mr. Henry C. Turner elected president. 
OxI0 

Willoughby, Mr. W. D. Kirby elected clerk; Versailles, Dr. 
J. E. Gillette elected president; Mr. Homer F. Prakel vice- 
president; Mr. Joe Reed clerk-treasurer. 
OKLAHOMA 

Vinita, Mr. Hugh McClure elected president; Mr. Howard 
Waddell secretary; Mr. George Martin treasurer. 
TEXAS 

Dallas, Dr. David W. Carter, Jr., elected president, Mrs. W. 
P. Zumwalt vice-president; Ranger, Dr. W. L. Jackson elected 
president; Mr. A. N. Larson, vice-president; Mr. F. P. Brashier 
secretary; Henderson, Mr. W. F. Hubbard re-elected president; 
Waxahachie, Mr. W. D. Anderson elected president; Mr. Paut 
Bird vice-president; Mrs. Frank O. Martin secretary; Gonzales, 
Mr. M. P. Rochelle elected president; Port Arthur, Dr. A. M. 
McAfee elected president; W. C. Austin vice-president. 
WISCONSIN 

Kaukauna, Mr. N. M. Haupt re-elected president; Beaver 
Dam, Mr. E. P. Gallenbeck president, and Mrs. Felix Quandt 
vice-president; Berlin, Mr. J. J. Williams re-elected president. 
@ Mr. W. H. McGrecor, former president of the school board 
of Detroit, Mich., died at his home on May 1. 

@ Mr. Anprew J. Spears, member of the school board of 
Tulsa, Okla., died at his home on April 23. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

Arkansas. Lonoke, construction work started on senior high 
school, to cost $49,091; PWA grant $22,091. 

California. San Bernardino, school district discussed proposal 
for a $220,000 school-building program, to include additions. 
to senior high school and Arrowview Junior High School; Brea, 
contracts let for construction of grammar school, to cost $140,- 
000; PWA grant $63,000; Placentia, construction work started 
on three-unit program for Bradford School, to cost $164,000; 
Barstow, contract let for construction of auditorium and class- 
room structure, to cost $105,158. 

Colorado. Boulder, contracts let for the erection of high 
school, to cost $517,000; PWA project. 

District of Columbia. Washington, a bill to purchase sites for 
24 schools and to enlarge 45 others, has been presented to the 
district commissioners by the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion; another five-year program to provide for the expansion of 
schools until 1942. 

Georgia. Commerce, construction work started on high school 
and auditorium. 

Idaho. Caldwell, propose construction of high-school addition, 
to cost $107,000 PWA grant 45 per cent of cost. 

Vermont. Ludlow, propose campaign to raise funds for erection 
of Calvin Coolidge Memorial School, adjacent to Black River 
Academy. 

Washington. Fairfield, plans contemplated for erection of new 
school, to cost $60,000. 

West Virginia. Charleston, bond issue, $2,200,000, proposed 
for financing construction of new school buildings in Kanawha 
County. 

Wisconsin. Prescott, bids received for construction of new 
school, to cost $48,837; Manitowoc, plans approved for construc- 
tion of Washington Junior High School. 
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FLOOD DAMAGES IN HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


Some idea of the extent of flood damages sustained 
by the public schools of Hartford, Conn., as a result 
of the recent flood in the New England states, may 
be obtained by a description and photograph received 
from Mr. Edwin F. Nelson, business manager of the 
Hartford public schools: 

“In all, eight school buildings in the city were 
damaged by the flood of the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, which caused havoc during the period from March 
19 to April 1. The damage varied from rather minor 
expense in one school where only the boiler room was 
flooded, to serious damage sustained by the Mary M. 
Hooker School. A portable building, with all its equip- 
ment, left its foundation and was deposited on a tennis 
court half a mile distant. 

“Salvaging operations have disclosed that little of 
the equipment, and none of the supplies, can be re- 
stored. The major loss, it is believed, is that suffered 
by the buildings themselves. It was found that all 
electric wiring would have to be replaced due to water 
damages. This includes not only light and power cir- 
cuits but all of the low-voltage systems of clocks, 
bells, fire alarms, and telephones. Similarly, plaster 
walls and ceilings must be replaced; hardwood floors 
must be removed and replaced; and all wood con- 
struction, including doors, trim, and windows must 
be replaced. School grounds will also require con- 
siderable attention, due to the fact that the water 
washed out the yards and pavements, destroyed 
fences, and ruined the playgrounds. 

“The board of education has made application for 
WPA funds to permit repairs caused by flood damage. 
Estimates prepared by the school officials has placed 
the cost of repairs at $100,000. Although little struc- 
tural damage was suffered, the greatest expense was 
due to the replacement and repair of mechanical and 
electrical equipments. 

“After the raging water had subsided, it required 
practically two weeks before an inspection of the 
buildings could be undertaken to estimate the damages 
sustained. A deposit of wet, slimy silt covered every- 
thing, and in addition to this, millions of gallons of 
fuel oil and other petroleum products had been re- 
leased by the washing away of bulk oil plants along 
the waterfront which resulted in a dirty covering of 
oil. On top of this, there was a deposit of debris from 
overturned and disintegrated school equipment and 
floating debris washed in by the flood through doors 
and windows broken by floating objects. 
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GEOGRAPHY For the elementary grades Nystrom offers 

a wide choice of simplified political, 
physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored—far 
beginners are now ready. For junior and senior high schools 
special series of economic maps of both United States and 
World are available. 


HISTORY The Sanford-Gordy American History Series 

include the Old World Background. The 45 
maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute the 
most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. 
Choice of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical 
pictures and Wilgus Directed History Problems and Projects 
supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY The biology section of our new C36 catalog 

lists a complete line for all biological sciences. 
Here are charts for every grade of work from the more simple 
ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to the 
most technical anatomical forms. 


























Distinctive for its sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of youth and for its 
emphasis on spiritual values, it will succeed 
in inspiring students with motives of true 
ambition, in filling their hearts with hope 
and their minds with knowledge, in teach- 
ing them to accept responsibility, and in 
directing them in the choice of career. 
Carefully organized, the material well 
selected and well presented, it will prove 
of genuine helpfulness in adjusting students 
to their life problems. 
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Book News 


The Courts and Public-School Property 


By Harcld H. Punke. Cloth bound, 313 pages. Price, 
$3. Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, II. 

This book concerns itself with the acquisition, main- 
tenance, and disposal of school property, and with the 
general contractual authority, as related to property, 
vested in those in charge of school systems. 

The author makes quite plain just what irregular 
procedure means and what the effect of the same 
might be. For instance, school authorities are not per- 
mitted to have a personal interest in any school con- 
tract. A number of court cases are cited wherein it 
develops that some member of a board of education 
or employee was financially interested in the business 
of the school system. Such contracts are invariably 
declared void and the offender becomes liable to 
punishment. 

The author at the very beginning of his book 
stresses the importance on the part of school districts 
of following statutory proceedings in making con- 
tracts. He summarizes his observations by saying: 

1. A municipal board derives its authority to con- 
tract from statutes or similar public documents, which 
created the municipal’ corporation governed by the 
board. Therefore that authority must be exercised in 
accordance with such statute or other document, in 
order to make a valid contract. 

2. The governing boards of municipal corporations, 
such as school districts, can bind the district only 
when acting in a corporate meeting at which all 
members are present or of which all members have 
been notified. At such a meeting a majority of the 
board can bind the district. 

3. The unrecorded acts of school boards are not 
ordinarily void simply because they were not recorded, 
unless a statute specifically provides that a record of 
the board’s proceedings is essential to a valid contract. 

The selection of school sites has led to much litiga- 
tion. The author cites a long array of cases and gives 
it as his conclusion that “where specific statutes pre- 
scribe a certain procedure for authorizing municipal 
officials or bodies to provide school buildings or sites, 
no authority rests with those officials except when 
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acting in compliance with the statute. Thus where a 
statute requires the notice of a meeting to indicate 
the nature of business to be taken up at the meeting, 
no business, regarding the selection of a site, which is 
not mentioned in the notice, can legally be transacted 
at the meeting.” 

“Where there is no specific statutory provision to 
the contrary, it is within the discretion of school offi- 
cials to determine whether better or additional build- 
ings are needed, and also to determine the size and 
character of such buildings.” 

The exaction and acceptance of surety bonds of 
school-building contractors and subsequent default 
have led to many lawsuits. The conclusion of the 
author as summed up in the statement is that “the 
rights of materialmen and laborers are superior to 
those of the surety in any portion of the contract 
price which remains in the hands of school officials 
upon the default of a contractor. Ordinarily the rights 
of a surety to such retained funds are superior to 
those of a bank lending money to the contractor, or 
to a general creditor of the contractor. In some recent 
cases, however, where the funds lent by a bank were 
used in paying claims of laborers and materialmen, 
the rights of the bank have been held superior to 
those of a surety.” 

Contracts for supplies and equipment have been 
submitted for court decisions. “Under statutes which 
provide for the maintenance of schools or which per- 
mit school officials to provide necessary apparatus or 
appendages to schoolhouses, it is generally permissible 
for such officials to provide seats and desks for the 
building, or to provide a well, fence, or outbuilding 
for the school premises.” 

The courts have frequently been called upon to 
define the terms “supplies and equipment.” Such ques- 
tions have been raised for instance, as the digging of a 
well on school premises, the purchase of a piano, 
music charts, textbooks, globes, maps, and the like. 
The courts have invariably granted the right to 
school authorities to determine upon such supplies 
and equipment as they may deem necessary for the 
proper functioning of the school. 

The book is a valuable analysis of the case law and 
far completer than any similar compilation in older 
works. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Legislative Action Affecting Financial Support of Education 

in 1935 

By Ward W. Keesecker. Paper, 50 pages, Bulletin 158, 
Feb-uary, 1936, United States Office of Education, Washington, 
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This bulletin offers a digest of the principal legislative en- 
actments in 1935 affecting the financial support of education. 
During the year, a total of 47 states in the Union enacted 
1,500 laws relating to general taxation, school revenue, distribu- 
tion of school funds, and school expenditures. The legislation 
of the past year has shown a distinct forward trend and is 
evidenced by a tendency to restore teachers’ salaries, to lengthen 
school terms, and to promote more uniformity in the efficiency 
of school systems. In an unusual number of states the legis- 
lation sought either to increase state responsibility for the sup- 
port of the schools, or to strengthen the instrumentalities of 
the state for uniform state-wide school facilities. Methods of 
distributing school funds were altered in many states and an 
unusual number of states reorganized their equalization systems, 
or established minimum foundation programs. 

Physical Disability of Teachers 

By Anita S. Dowell. Paper, 98 pages. Price, $1.50. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

This study, limited to teachers in the white elementary schools 
of Baltimore, indicates that teachers as a class are healthy and 
are engaged in an occupation that is highly desirable from the 
health standpoint. The mean number of days of illness of the 
674 teachers studied is five days a year. Nearly one eighth of 
the teachers have no record of illness during a period of six 
years; one fourth have an average of less than one day, and 
nearly one half have less than three days’ illness each year. 

The illness of Baltimore teachers are brief; one day’s 
absences are more common that two to five days; two to five 
are more common than longer absences. January and February 
are the worst months; young teachers are ill less and for shorter 
periods than older teachers. Principals are more healthy than 
teachers and average only 2.36 days’ absence as compared with 
4.82 for classroom teachers. Promoted teachers are ill less than 
those who have not justified promotion through efficiency. 
Promoted teachers, however, have an average duration of ill- 
ness of 3.89 days while the nonpromoted group has an average 
of 2.48 days. Married teachers have an average of 5.36 days’ 
illness a year as compared with 3.57 days of illness for single 
teachers. The number of illnesses of married teachers is also 
larger than those of the nonmarried group. The study is not 
conclusive concerning the illness of married teachers because 
of the small number of cases studied. It would be interest- 
ing to have studies parallel to the present one in northern and 
western cities where climatic conditions are distinctly different. 
Story Pictures of Farm Work 

By John Y. Beaty. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 70 cents. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill. One of a series of primary books 
comprising a social-study curriculum. It is intended to develop 
an appreciation of farm life and the work of the farmer. Sub- 
jects included, among others, are a farmer’s home, fields and 
machines, fences and gates, roads and lanes. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure in 1935 

Paper, 47 pages. Price, 25 cents. Issued by the Committee on 
Tenure, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
This survey shows that during the year, the higher courts of 
18 states rendered judgments in 42 cases relating to teachér 
tenure, of which 22 were favorable to the teacher, and 20 uh- , 
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favorable. Teachers are classified under the digest as permanent, 
ptobationary, and not under permanent tenure. 


Course of Study in Journalism for Secondary Schools 


Prepared by Dr. C. A. Buckner. Paper, 30 pages. Bulletin No. 
105, 1935, of the Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Designed to aid English teachers in the development of local 
courses of study in English. The work is intended to supple- 
ment the English classes, or where facilities are available, it 
may be used as a separate course. In addition to the units on 
the technical study of the writing of a news story and the 
organization and management of a school newspaper, stress is 
laid upon the background and influence of the press. Some of 
the features covered are gathering news, preparation of copy, 
making headlines, preparing make-up and dummy, and proof- 
reading. 


Suggestions to Teachers Regarding the Use of the American 
Legion Flag Code 


By Samuel Engle Burr, assisted by Frank M. Heal, Edwin 
P. Vogel, C. W. Cummings, Edward A. Mulrooney, and Samuel 
Green. Published by the author at New Castle, Del. 

This pamphlet is being distributed by the Americanism com- 
mittees of the Department of Delaware of the American Legion 
for use in the public schools of the state. The material has been 
approved by the state department of public instruction and is 
being offered to the public school teachers of the state, along 
with the Legion’s ‘‘Flag Code.” 


55 New Tin-Can Projects 


By Joseph J. Lukowitz. Paper, 80 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
75 cents. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The projects of this book show how the tin can may be 
transformed, with a few inexpensive tools, into artistic and use- 
ful household objects. The home shop worker, boys’ camp 
directors, industrial-arts teachers, etc., will find a wealth of 
material that may be profitably used. The book shows the tools 
and supplies needed, the laying out of the work, how to 
shape bowls and trays, how to fold edges, soldering, and 
finishing. 


Instructional Tests in Bookkeeping 


By F. H. Elwell and J. G. Fowlkes. Paper, 96 pages. With 
key and directions. Price, per set, 64 cents. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping is one of the subjects which depends for suc- 
cess upon continuous mastery of the successive topics studied. 
For this reason, it is necessary for the teacher to know from 
week to week how well each student has understood the prin- 
ciples of each unit, and how competently he applies the same to 
the keeping of a set of double-entry books. The present tests are 
sufficiently inclusive to provide a continuous and thorough 
survey of students’ work. In all, 80 topics are tested, mostly by 
the completion or multiple-choice type of question. The re- 
sults have been sufficiently standardized to provide a dependable 
series of norms for comparisons. 








e Quiet in operation 
e Comfortable in use 


e Economical in cost! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Kites and Kimonos 


By Elinor Hedrick and Kathryne Van Noy. Cloth, 12mo, 
255 pages. Price, 84 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


Japanese life and customs is the subject of this social-life 
reader for the third grade. The difficult task of making clear 
contrasts and to us undesirable features of Japanese beliefs is 
not always successfully met. 

Child-Life Arithmetics 

By Clifford Woody, Frederick S. Bread, and James R. Over- 
man. Grade Three, 238 pages; grade four, 234 pages; grade 
five, 277 pages; grade six, 218 pages. Published by Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago, IIl. 

Among the patent innovations in_these books are: the intro- 
duction of certain major topics a grade later than has been 
customary, the very gradual introduction to complicated com- 
putations, the simplification of language, the complete explana- 
tions of technical terms, the use of diagnostic tests in con- 
nection with material for drill, the use of generalizations at 
the end of topics, the use of colored pictures in all books. 
Health Stories 

Book Three. By Anna B. Towse, Florence E. Matthews, and 
William S. Gray. Cloth, 208 pages. Price, 76 cents. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, III. 

This supplementary reader teaches health facts and health 
habits through stories and activity suggestions. The scope 
is rather broad but the subject matter, as well as the vocabulary, 
is fully within the ability of third graders. The entire work 
suggests effectively the happy, pleasurable results of a strong 
body, good food habits, avoidance of illness, cleanliness, and 
safety. 

Comparative Tax Rates for 301 Cities 

By C. E. Rightor. Reprint from National Municipal Review, 
New York. 

Makes clear the relative tax rate for city, school, county, 
and state purposes. 

The New Triangle Arithmetics 

By L. G. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. Banting, and 
Elda L. Merton. Grade three, 316 pages; Grade four, 279 
pages. Price, 60 cents each. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The two major objectives of- these books are stated as the 
development of skill in computation and problem solving and 
the development of a social understanding and appreciation of 
number functions in daily life. The books make use of the 
latest technical studies in the field. 

The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand 

By Louis A. Leslie. Cloth, 229 pages. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book renders a very important service to teachers of 
shorthand. It makes available for the first time a complete 
exposition of the functional method of teaching shorthand, 
which has been enormously successful, especially as applied 
to the Gregg system. The method is based on the idea that the 
student should not be required to write any shorthand outline 
until he is thoroughly prepared to write it correctly. The 
approach to the work is through reading, and applies the plan 
of teaching and testing, which have been developed so suc- 
cessfully in modern languages. 


MAPLE HEIGHTS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Maple Heights, Ohio, 
has adopted a new salary schedule for the school year 
1936-37, based on a ten months’ school term and 85 
per cent financing of the assured tax-income schedule. 
The schedule provides for a “per cent of salary sched- 
ule” scheme, with minimum restoration of $10 a 
month, and maximum of $25 a month. 

Under the schedule, the salaries of teachers entering 
the system will be as follows: Teachers with two 
years’ training, beyond the high school, $1,000; teachers 
with four years of training, $1,200, teachers with 
additional training or experience may be _ given 
an additional compensation of $50 for each year of 
training or experience, upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent; substitutes will be paid $5 per 
day for service in the elementary schools, and $6 per 
day for service in the high schools. 

All teachers will be allowed not to exceed five days’ 
leave, without loss of pay, for illness or death in the 
immediate family. 

In arriving at the restoration of salaries, such points 
as the following were studied: (1) education and 
training of teachers, (2) years of successful experience 
of teachers, (3) value in school system, and (4) need 
of individual teachers. 

Various methods of restoration, based on the recom- 
mendations, were studied, such as the following: 
(1) flat amount restoration, (2) percentage restoration, 
(3) standard salary schedule, (4) per cent of salary 
schedule, (5) per cent of salary schedule, with maxi- 
mum and minimum restoration. The “per cent of 
salary schedule,” with minimum and maximum restora- 
tion, appeared to be the most satisfactory to both the 
board and the teachers, and this method was adopted. 
Under this method, it was estimated that 85 per 
cent of the schedule could be adopted and financed. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

June 15-20. National Association of Engineers and Cus- 
todians, at Evansville, Ind. 

June 28-July 3. National Education Association at Portland, 
Oreg. Mr. W. E. Givens, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

July 6-9. American Home-Economics Association at Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. E. LeNoir, Baton Rouge, La., secretary. 

July 7-8. Massachusetts Public-School Custodian’s Association 
at New Bedford, Mass. Mr. T. E. Casey, Lowell, secretary. 

Aug. 17-22. American Federation of Teachers at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. George Davis, Chicago, IIl., secretary. 

September 27-29. New York State Council of Superintendents 
at Saranac Inn. Mr. E. L. Ackley, Johnstown, N. Y., secretary. 
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It takes the right combination to 
make a‘'Champ.”’ Now Master Biijiay 


“CHAMP” proves it in a combination 
padlock. 


. for its strong double- 
wall case and the high 
quality of its material 
and workmanship. 


“CHAMP” 
. .. for the simplicity of its 


smooth-working brass 
locking mechanism. 


“CHAMP” 


. for its saw, cutter and file- 
proof chrome -nickel steel 
shackle. 


“CHAMP” 
... for the extra security of 


its over 100,000 combi- 
nations. 


“CHAMP” 


. for its special name 
and emblem service. 


66 
CHAMP” Master Jock (0. 
oo e SOP tte | " 
aes a — MILWAUKEE.WIS.,U.S.A. 
ing the best, that Py Dm ee ea ee EE 
buy. ; 
wane al ” ER AS EE SN RY RGR: SE SU ea 


FREE SAMPLE to school executives 


.F in charge of padlock purchasing; also 
HT BD complete details on Master's “Chart- 
Control Plan” and special “Name and 
Emblem Service’ which stamps every 


lock with your school name. Write. 
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BEFORE LOCKING UP FOR THE SUMMER 












CHECK 3 ITEMS! ARRANGE FOR 
* 


‘ Lockets 


4. Ly° 


This is also a good time to add that extra locker 
capacity which many schools have needed for 
several years. During the past season the new Lyon 
Locker was announced. A dozen structural i improve - 
ments maintain Lyon leadership in this field. 
Available in every type for corridor, gym and 
group-controlled installation. There is no better 
time than now {to standardize on Lyon Lockers for 
all future requirements. Write for latest catalog 
No. 233. 


9. Lyo" Cabinet® 


Inadequate shelving and storage equipment facili- 
ties can be replaced during the summer by new 
efficient Lyon units. Select from the most complete 
line. Instruct the engineering and maintenance staff 
to include the new shelving and cabinets with 
















summer repairs. Illustration shows jtypical} Lyon 
Storage Cabinet. Send for description of many 
styles. Catalog No. 421. 














































TALKIES 
IN SCHOOLS 


EVENTUALLY | 
BUY A SILENT PRO-| 
JECTOR MADE FOR 
SOUND 


Sound head can be fitted in 


a few hours. 


DeVry manufactures the 

most complete line of mo- 

tion picture equipment in 

the world; 16 or 35 mm. -- 

Silent or Sound -- cameras 
or projectors. 





The DeVry 16 mm. Sprocket Intermittent 

Projector—the Sensation of 1935-36 with 

Silent Chain Drive and Double Exciter 
Lamp Socket. 


Summer routine should include 
The DeVry Purchase Plan a — lete inspection of all 
makes projectors pay for poe vee A a 5 

themselves. units with Lyon Steel Folding 
Chairs. Noted for safety and 
long life without sacrifice of 
comfort. Four styles including 
straight or curved seats, with 
and without arms. Write for 
chair bulletin No. 835. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


= 
| More DeVry Sprocket Intermittent Portable Projectors - - - 


counting 16 and 35 mm., have been sold, than all other spro- 
ket makes combined. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON | LYON METAL PRODUCTS, Incorporated - 1506 RIVER ST., AURORA, ILL. 
VISUAL EDUCATION and FILM EXHIBITION |] | ¢ Piease send Locker Catalog No. 933 © Cabinet Catalog Sto, 408 











ame _ — —_ . — we — ——————— 
| Sign Card below for free membership card and program. Address me State 





Name 


Address 


Position 


HERMAN A. DE VRY, INC. 1111 Center St. CHIC AGO, | 








LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
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Important texts [| 


for the public-speaking class 


A PRACTICAL 
TEACHER 


OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By Herald M. Doxsee 


To prepare the student to meet the numerous situ- 
ations in life that demand effective public speaking 
is the aim of this practical book. It takes up in de- 
tail not only public speaking as such, but also the 
principles of sales talks, argumentation, public ex- 
temporaneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and 
conducting public meetings. Drill in pronunciation 
and grammatical constructions, and exercises at the 
close of each chapter suggest a plan for the recita- 
tion hour. Pen and ink cartoons show, in a humor- 
ous way, uses and abuses of the English language, 
faults and habits of speakers, etc. A wide selection 
of readings are included to give the student practise 
in the principles he is learning. 


$1.32 


A PRACTICAL STUDY 


OF AMERICAN 
SPEECHES 


By Herald M. Doxsee 


Forty-one carefully selected speeches providing ex- 
cellent examples of composition in description, 
exposition, narration, and argumentation. The 
inclusion of representative high-school orations 
provides ample study in this form of composition 
and brings the study of American speeches down to 
a very practical application to the student’s needs. 
A brief introduction to each address presents one or 
more thoughts to guide the student in his study. 
Lists of unusual words appear after many of the 
speeches and sets of questions and problems aid in 
the development of good judgment and stress out- 
standing features and ideas in the discourses. The 
speeches range from George Washington’s Farewell 
Address to speeches by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his contemporaries. 


$1.60 





The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York 


Milwaukee Chicago 
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Quality at a Low Price 


IN THIS NEW AMPRO 16MM SOUND ON FILM 


Brilliant professional quality 16 m.m. sound-on-film projection is now 
available to you through the new Amprosound series. Although priced as low 
as $375 complete, the Amprosound offers quality beyond expectation, quality 
associated with expensive equipment, clear, undistorted sound with brilliant 
illumination—equal to that of professional theatrical performance. 






Projector weighs only 39 
lbs. Speaker 15 lbs. Pro- 
jector—20%” long, 138%” 
high, 8” wide. Speaker—12” 
long, 13%” high, 8” wide. 
Accommodates any size reel 
up to 1600 feet. No setting 
up—simply swivel arms into 
operating position. Fast au- 
tomatic motor rewind. No 
transfer of reels or belts re- 
quired. Triple-claw move- 















































ae a ment engages three sprocket 
Portability ‘ , holes simultaneously. Am- 
Greater pro’s patented “kick-back” 









movement prevents film 
wear. Operates on either 
DC or AC, any cycle. Li- 
censed under Western Elec- 
tric Patents. Designed to 
conform with Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ requirements. 
See these engineering im- 
provements — test the new 
Ampro—let your dealer dem- 

onstrate it now. 
Write today 
for free de- 
scriptive 
circular. 


Economy 
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CORPORATION 
2839 -5/ NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 
—— HCA «Ge 








SEND FOR SAMPLE LOCKS 
FOR FREE INSPECTION 


Enjoy the convenience and security that Dudley 
Locks are bringing to thousands of America’s Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. 

To help you 1" your selection of locks for the 
new year we shall gladly submit without cost or obli- 
gation to you, samples for 10 days or longer, if need- 
ed, for careful inspection. 

For built-in locks ask to see the S-540; for the latest 
in padlocks request the P-570. Both are masterkeyed 
—e combination locks of the pick-proof, non-duplicable 
—S masterkey type insuring positive protection and sim- 

¥ ple, easy office control. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-6, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCLE@ 


Folding Partitions 
Rolling Partitions 











Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 


School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade—manufacturing supplies 
& to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Streeet + Newcastle, Indiana 
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OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE 
“WRITTEN BY USERS 


Here is another letter, one of many, written 
by a user of Vestal Floor Maintenance 
Products. Again, we say, that there is very 
little we can add to further describe the 
service that can be expected from floors 
treated and maintained the Vestal way. 



























The summer vacation period is an ideal 
time to begin your program for more effi- 
cient, lower cost floor maintenance. You 
can secure floors that will withstand heavy, 
seuffling traffic—dirt, dust, grit and water. 


Vestal Representatives will assist you to 
lay out a maintenance program to suit 
your needs. 


VESTA-GLOSS—. 








A KEY CURRICULUM 


The Pupil-Suggested Key Curriculum of the Kern County 











Union High School, Bakersfield, California 


PYRA-SEAL 


Vestal Chemical Laboratories 


4963 Manchester Ave. 


self - leveling, 
proof wax finish. 


water- 


BRITEN-ALL —v“the protective cleaner” 


ior all floors. 


—a heavy duty finish for 
classrooms and gymna- 
sium floors. 


There are approved Vestal products for 
all kinds of floors. We shall be pleased to 
supply full details on request. 


Write. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


art. The text is descriptive of the work done, and the 
illustrations show the classes in action. There are 


(Concluded from Page 30) Alcohol i Kern County History classes engaged in presenting orchestral music or v 

Art Appreciation Landscaping . - ocal 

Astronomy Machines concerts, Groups of children are engaged in art work. 
ceived with no particular thought of being any- Automobiles Manners and Etiquette One brochure is devoted to evening schools which 
thing but an educational program based upon Aviation Metallurgy the authorities prefer to call “schools of opportunity.” 
h . ial f tual int t f Bacteriology Meteorology The text, together with the illustrations, note that 
the primary essentia o mu ual in eres 0 Ballroom Dancing Mineralogy both commercial studies and the industrial arts are 
teacher and pupil wherein the pupil indicates Book Review Music Appreciation being fostered. Trade training receives special atten- 
the goal and the teacher leads the way. It is age Law a tion. 


utilized in this particular institution as a pro- 
gram for our advisory period, known in most 
schools as the “homeroom period.” 


Conservation 
Cosmetology 
Criminology 
Current Topics 


Parks (National and State) 
Parliamentary Law 
Patents and Copyrights 
People of Other Lands 


NEW ACTIVITIES AT GEORGETOWN, 
ILLINOIS 


Marked progress has been reported in the school 


The standard curriculum at best offers a very — Electricity Personal Appearance er Won soe: Ill, under the leadership of 

limited ed ti d is amazed as he Economics Personality “ir. Wilham b. roladay, president of the board of 

mitea educa ton an one ama European Travels Photoplay Appreciation education. During the year two WPA projects were 

looks out upon life to realize the meager store Firearms Photography obtained, and through government aid the finances of 

of knowledge he really possesses after all. First Aid Physiology the schools have been placed upon a cash basis, equip- 
Fish and Game Protection Poetry 


Through administrative mechanics and teach- 


Foreign Trade 


Prospecting as a Sport 


ment and library facilities have been provided, and 


. — “ore i all buildings thoroughly renovated. 

ing methods we have attempted to put life in somal ol _One of the important steps has been the organiza- 

the lifeless but for many we only create & Government and Politics ren tion of a junior high school, to open in September, 

Frankenstein monster of education within such Guns Telescopes 1936. One of the existing buildings has been remodeled, 

limits. The students’ minds are the best sources Holidays Television as a PWA project, to house the junior high school. 

f hich ] h tudents’ th hts Home Planning The Senses It has been proposed that each student become in- 
trom whic L to glean the students oug > Indie Travel terested in some extracurricular activity, such as 

ideas, ambitions, and dreams. Those minds _ Interior Decorating Voice Culture athletics, music, dramatics, or literary work. The main 

possess the only basis on which we can hope to — [ventions se a purpose is to develop opportunities for the lower 25 
i q : h individuals. To kno Japan osemite per cent of the students. 

give education to those individuals. 10 KNOW _ jiy Jitsu Yellowstone 

what they think, what they desire, is to possess —_ Journalism 


the key to that which they most eagerly 
acquire. 

The key curriculum is just a comprehensive, 
nontechnical series of talks, lectures, and 
demonstrations provided to enrich the educa- 
tional growth and experiences of the students, 
with a hope of stimulating interest in new and 

_ fascinating fields of knowledge. 

Let us bear in mind that “no group and no 
government can properly prescribe what should 
constitute the body of knowledge with which 
true education is concerned. The truth is found 
when men are free to pursue it.”* The key 
curriculum opens the door to that freedom. 


3President Roosevelt’s Address at Temple University. 


THE KANSAS JANITORS’ SCHOOL 

A new feature of the janitors’ schools at Topeka and 
Wichita, Kansas, this year will be an illumination 
demonstration, to be conducted under the direction of 
the General Electric Company. Another feature of the 
school will be a safety session, to be conducted by the 
Kansas Safety council. There will be a safety talk by 
an expert from Chicago at each school. A display of 
safety posters will be maintained for the benefit of 
those who attend the sessions. The Wichita meeting 
will be held June 1 to 5, the Topeka session will follow 
from June 8 to 12. 


BALTIMORE’S SCHOOL PUBLICITY 

The gestures made by the school authorities in keep- 
ing the public informed on what the schools are doing 
assume a variety of forms of expression. Baltimore has 
a way of its own. The department of education of 
that city has issued a series of illustrated brochures, 
each containing from 20 to 30 pages. 

One of these tells about music, and another about 


SCHOOLBOOKS AND RACIAL 
ANTAGONISMS 


The Conference on Education and Race Relations, 
with offices at Atlanta, Ga., is seeking to develop a 
sound educational approach to the peculiar problems 
incident to the southern bi-racial population. At a con- 
ference held at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., some 
years ago, it was recommended that the public-school 
textbooks in use in the several states be analyzed as 
to their content relative to the Negro, and as to their 
probable effect upon interracial attitudes. 

As a result of its studies, the Conference has issued a 
report on “Schoolbooks and Racial Antagonism,” in 
which it was suggested that a great service could be 
rendered by textbook authors and publishers to the 
people of the South. It is suggested that Negro prog- 
ress and leadership has been ignored, that insufficient 
attention has been given to présent-day conditions, 
and that there appears to be little evidence that the 
student is given a knowledge of the contributions of 
the Negro to the literature of the country. 





















































Compare BEFORE You Buy! 
UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR 
16 MM HAS EVERYTHING. HERE AT §& Pit 
LAST IS THE ALL PURPOSE mu ai, 
MACHINE ... IDEAL FOR A be 
small group and equally efficient for auditorium gatherings up to 
2000. Simple in operation for amateur use yet built with a precision 
and sturdiness that means years of satisfactory service. It’s easy on 
films, too. Universal Sound Projectors are designed from the table 
up as sound-on film machines ... not simply the old silent type 
with sound equipment added. 
Try a UNIVERSAL side by side with any machine on the 
—-. You owe this test to yourself before making a 
ecision. 





SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA 


Write for Prices and Complete Information 
UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 16mm.—35mm. Sound Projectors 
Factory & General Offices Ideal Pictures Corp. 
9th St. & Allegheny Ave. 30 E. 8th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paramount Bldg., N.Y.C. 












PENS 7 
PENS 


PENS 


PENS 


exclusively since 1876 





Every day .. . every minute, during this long period, the 
undivided attention of this organization has been centered 
on this one product. Little wonder that pencil point 
smoothness and long wearing quality have been so per- 
fectly combined in these school pens. 


TURNER HARRISON PEN MFG. CO. Philadelphia 





ARTISTS ENOQRAVERS 


BiB W. WINNEBAGO OT. 


ENGRAVING £2 
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beans Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 

Twin City Scenic Company 
1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 NicolletAve. 25 Henry St. 4704 Pershing Ave. 
Syracuse,N.Y. Minneapolis,Minn. Detroit,Mich. Fort Worth, Texas 
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STRONGEST 
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Flat Steel springs 
® (resting on desk) force 
well into air tight contact 
with lid. 
A Heavy Glass Inkwell 
© — Easily cleaned — 
Round bottom—Pupil can- 
not set on desk. 
Heavy Black Japanned 
© Steel Frame. 
The lid slides shut—making 
well air tight. Three screws 
attach well to the desk. 
Raised penholders in the 










WINS THE APPROVAL of school author- 
ities everywhere for a replacement well. It costs 
less. It “stays put” and cannot be damaged eas- 
ily. It has no 7 for durability. Ink spilling 
and “tinkering” — eliminated at desks 
fitted with U. S. "habed ts dust-proof and air- 
tight construction ry , ®. the trouble of ink 
drying. Teachers recommend it because of its 
noiseless operation. 

EASY TO INSTALL —The ease with which 
U. S. Inkwells are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding favorite for re- 
placement purposes. Anyone ee ga of handling a 


steel frame increase conven- 
—— can put in Inkwells without fonee and strenath. 


Free Sample Sent to School Executives 
41e S&S. W. oth St. 
U. Ss. INK WELL CO. Des Moines, lowa 


SPECIFY MILLER KEYLESS PADLOCKS! 


When you select MILLERS for that lock in- 
stallation your worries are over. Into each lock 
has been built almost half a century of keyless 
lock manufacturing experience. We know how 
to make them RIGHT. That’s why schools and 
colleges all over the country specify MILLERS 
when the question of locks arises. 


The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has an 









































all steel hasp cadmium plated with a die cast 
enamel lacquered case. No. 2 finish is chromi- 
um with cadmium hasp. Rust proof. Extremely 
simple yet strong construction. Operates by click 
or sight. Attractive appearance. Automatic lock- 
ing. Send for sample. 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Almost 50 Years 
of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks is at Your Disposal. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


Established 1889 
200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio RED DOT Neo. 35 


Sper. 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog sent upon request 
For 50 years Stewart Fences have pro- 
tected the lives of school children by re- 
stricting them to safe play areas. 
Complete literature sent on request 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
335 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


tor the 
PROTECTION 
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THE NEW S Ts lo ( ) (° 


GLASS BLACKBOARD 


IS SO GOOD—Made of black plate glass with 
a SUSPENDED ABRASIVE uniformly dispersed 
throughout the glass while moulten. Top surface will 
not wear smooth and slippery because the surface is 


Arlington Seating 


perfect all the way through from back to front. 
Experimental tests equivalent to one hundred years 


Is Better 
wear leave Selco Glass blackboards as good as new. 





Specify Seloc Glass for that new school. 


NEW YORK SILIGATE BOOK SLATE CO., Inc. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ARLO No. 900 


In Thousands 
Stock in Use 





For School Officials and School Architects — — , 
A Practical, Usable Workbook. 


Prompt Every Desk 
A Method of Procedure | Shipments 


Guaranteed 
€» Checking Schedule for 
PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


BY JOHN J. DONOVAN 






EXCEL No. 100 


Our New Catalog showing 
| our full line of School Desks 


A book offering such unusual service to all ond Opera Chaive cont on re- 





those interested in the construction of quest. 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be ARLINGTON SEATING 
neal :; COMPANY 
glected or omitted. ' 
— | Arki sen See Il SILENT GIANT 
BRUCE - MILWAUKEE a. dw 








UNIVERSAL 


FOLD-A-WAY 


arowaway | SPRING HOUSECLEANING 


Conserve Space...are how many inkwells will 


neat and attractive in 





appearance... offer a you have to replace? 
permanent installation Not one!—if you are using Sengbusch 
with all the conve- hard rubber, unbreakable inkwells. 
nience of removable They save on ink, too, because they 
stands...are safe even eliminate evaporation. Available in 
— styles and sizes to fit your present 
underthe most extreme ; 
ORDERS PLACED NOW will assure delivery to meet avediond candiinss equipment. 
your convenience. Your name and address on the d hei zn @ Write for details and free sample! 
margin of this advertisement will bring full details @@ yet their cost Is : 
without obligation. moderate. SENGBUSCH SCHOOL INKWELLS 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 618 Sengbusch Building MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Champaign, Illinois 
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Fanien © Seiten Chair Glides are mounted in live 
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WARDROBES FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 


Chair Glides $-6, Evansville, 


Multiple doors mount and operate so 
that wall recesses as shallow as 17” 


are ilustrat- 
P R O S E M A C O may be used, thereby conserving floor 
space. PROSEMACO WARDROBES 
SCHOOLK RAFT have greater wrap storage space, 


wider door openings and protected e & s 
C O M PA N y blackboards. Install them in your pre 
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Kansas City, Kansas. for catalog. 
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School Architects Directory 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIL. 















MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I k Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, een. and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





A CHECK-LIST FOR STUDYING 
SCHOOL SERVICES 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


places between this and List II, owing to the 
fact that each list must deal with various de- 
grees of generalities. 

1. Degree of need, considering the size of the 
school system, or the size of the department. 
(Need must be considered both absolutely, and 
relatively with regard to other services or values 
which are needed.) 

2. Direct utility, or service value. Return for 
effort; efficiency. (How does this return compare 
with the need?) 

3. Significance for education (or instructional) 
activities. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 










MCGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





PERKINS & WILL 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
a 











C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 











STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 





New York City, N. Y. 











4. Significance to the community, outside of 
immediate educational value to children of school 
age. 
5. Effect on the morale of the staff, and on the 
mental hygiene of individual workers, both in this 
department or in others. 

6. Gross cost, and net cost after making proper 
deductions. 

7. Conformity with good principles, and gen- 
erally recognized good practice. 

8. Compatibility with other parts of general 
plan. 

9. Legality. 

10. Flexibility; adaptability to meet varying de- 
mands. 

11. Reliability or dependability in producing 
desired results. 


12. Safety; does the procedure involve unusual 
hazards to individuals? 

13. Possibility of adequate control. 

14. Amount of administrative attention, or spe- 
cial supervision, required to produce the desired 
results. 

15. The availability of any special supplies or 
equipment needed. 

16. The availability of workers having the train- 
ing or qualifications required for this service. 

17. Possibility of appraising the results. 

18. Opposition or approval of interested groups. 

19. Difficulty of initiating the new procedure. 

20. Ease of discontinuing the practice tempo- 
rarily, or permanently, when advisable. 

21. What alternative plans should be considered? 


J. MILTON LUTZ 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


dephia to high school. Upper Darby developed a 
high school about 1893, and in the first class to be 
graduated in 1896 there were five students. 

The Upper Darby school population in April was 
7,611. There are now a splendid senior and junior 
high school and nine elementary schools. The 
buildings are modern, the curricula conforms well 
to those of the highest standards set by the state. 
Extracurricular activities are featured all through 
the schools. Never in all the years when the popu- 
lation was rapidly increasing did the children ever 
have to wait for schools. Part-time classes have 
been unknown to Upper Darby. 

Mr. Lutz is too modest to claim as much credit 
as he should for the far-seeing vision that the 
board has always had in the ever changing condi- 
tions and constantly increasing numbers of pupils. 
However, even the casual observer can see that a 
long service to the schools such as Mr. Lutz has 
rendered has had a weightier influence on its broad 
policies and worthy achievements. 

Upper Darby has often been referred to as the 
“fastest growing township in the country.” In dis- 
cussing this phase of his work, Mr. Lutz said, “The 
school board saw the procession coming and got 
the band out and led the procession!” 

In September, 1935, Mr. Lutz was elected for 
another six-year term as school director. He is a 
regular attendant at the meetings and is an active 
voice in all matters. 

The teachers of the district held a testimonial 
dinner on May 28 to honor him for his long serv- 
ice to the community. The dinner was attended by 
the teachers and employees of the township and 
school patrons. Dr. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, was invited 
to be one of the guests. The toastmaster was Dr. 
Wm. C. Sampson, superintendent of schools. 

An interesting feature of the event was the pre- 
sentation to Mr. Lutz of a book containing the 
signatures of all the children of the schools, as 
well as those of the present teachers and employees 
of the district. — Marguerite Tennis. 


UNGRADED CLASSES—-AN 
EDUCATIONAL ASSET 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


cipline problems in the regular classes have been 
reduced considerably. The entire undertaking 
would not have been possible if it had not been 
for specially trained teachers who are prepared to 
carry on remedial work after discovering the 
specific difficulties of each of the children. 

It seems wise for boards of education not only 
to plan ungraded classes, but to secure properly 
certified teachers for this work. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In eleven states west of the Rockies, not included in 
Dodge, contracts were let in April for the erection 
of eighteen school buildings, to cost $458,986. Seven- 
teen contracts were reported in the preliminary stages, 
at an estimated cost of $3,027,500. 

In 37 eastern states, Dodge reports 314 projects. in- 
volving 4,700,100 sq. ft. of construction, at a cost of 
$23,158,200. 

SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 

During the month of April, school bonds for perma- 
nent improvements were sold in the amount of $8,728,- 
564. Short-term bonds for refunding purposes were 
also sold in the amount of $1,008,610. The average 
return of interest for the long-term bonds was 3.12 
per cent. 
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Tubular and Spiral Slide Tee | \ 
| FIRE ESCAPES | 
| | 


More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog on Request 
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COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


TEI IND» 








CcenicStudios 
TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


BECK $ % “200! MIGHLAND AVE 


Complete 
Stage 
CIMCIMMATI,ONIO. Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 











The best school systems throughout the country, both public 


and private, request us to recommend teachers to them. Excel- 
lent teachers are always in demand. 


ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Headquarters for 
CAST and 
FORGED 
STEEL 


SCHOOL SISSORS 
THE ACME SHEAR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 





BUILDING NEWS 


Illinois. East Aurora, increase of $40,000 in PWA grant 
allotted to construction of high school, to cost $180,000; Roxana, 
construction work started on Luther Burbank School, to cost 
$41,000; Alton, six-room and gymnasium addition completed 
for elementary school; PWA grant 30 per cent; Chicago, con- 
struction work started on new elementary school, to cost $131,- 
406; Peoria, construction work started on senior high school 
and two elementary schools, to cost a total of $1,267,015; PWA 
funds and bond issue; Pontiac, construction work started on 
new building for physical education, industrial arts, and home 
economics, to cost $35,000; Lincoln, construction work started 
on high-and-grade-school building, to cost $40,372. 

Indiana. Indianapolis, plans approved for additions to two 
elementary schools, to cost $120,000; Evansville, construction 
work started on East Side School, to cost $334,000; Columbia 
City, portable music building erected, at a cost of $8,500; 
Clinton, construction work started on one-story school building, 
to cost $102,000; PWA grant $45,900; Dunkirk, construction 
work started on addition to high school, to cost $66,200; Gar- 
rett, construction work started on addition to high school, WPA 
project; East Chicago, plans completed for construction of 
auditorium-gymnasium unit of Roosevelt High School. 

Kansas. Cherryvale, bonds, $50,000, approved for grade school 
and junior high school; Eldorado, contracts let for new school, 
to cost $391,500. 

Louisiana. Livonia, bids received for erection of high school, 
to cost $60,000. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Dy 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Eat. 1 
Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts., eo TORK 
Branch =: Union Trust Bldg., Pittsbur 
ces: Euclid Avenue., Cee Oi Ohio 
A Superior ie for Capertee Pessie 
egister Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


TROJAN <& 
SANITARY PRODUCTS “ 


Ask for our new illustrated catalog de- 
scribing 300 sanitary chemicals, clean- 
ers, soaps, waxes and floor treatments. 
All products necessary for sanitary 


maintenance of your school. PATENT OFFICE 


Lowest Prices — Quality Merchandise 


Trojan Products & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


3107 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Inquiries invited from School Supply Distributors 





EFFICIENT BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By George Womrath 


Clearly presents an abundance of material relative to the 
selection of school-building sites, architectural requirements, 
economies in construction, mechanical equipment insurance, 
supplies, text-books, etc. $3.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 





Gymnasium Mats 


Manufacturers of fine mats for a quarter of a century. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & CO. 


4221 North 16th Sc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Est. 1911 


Maryland. Salisbury, bonds, $450,000, issued for financing 
construction of new buildings in Wicomico County. 

Massachusetts. Eastham, town voted $30,000 for erection of 
four-room elementary school; Harwich, town appropriated $120,- 
000 for erection of six-year high school; Newton Center, con- 
struction work started on Oak Hill School, in Oak Hill Village, 
to cost $174,477; Holyoke, plans completed for erection of 
school in Springdale Section, to cost $60,000; PWA project; 
Beverly, plans approved for four-room addition to Ryal Side 
School, to cost $50,000; plans also approved for auditorium 
addition for Centerville School, to cost $20,000. 

Mississippi. Jackson, construction work started on million- 
dollar PWA building program, to include junior high school, 
nine elementary schools, and shop building; Tupelo, plans com- 
pleted for reconstruction of high school and erection of five 
schools, to cost $300,000. 

Missouri. Oregon, bonds, $42,000, approved for remodeling 
of high school and grade buildings; Normandy, bond issue, 
$185,000, approved for construction elementary school in Pasa- 
dena Hills District; St. Louis, construction work started on 
Garfield School, to cost $242,000. 

Nebraska. Decatur, contract let for construction of school 
building, to cost $76,000; Bellevue, plans approved for con- 
solidated school, to cost $75,000. 

New Hampshire. Nashua, contract awarded for construction 
of senior high school, to cost $600,000. 

New Jersey. Rutherford, plans discussed for erection of senior 
high school; Chatham, construction work started on addition to 
Chatham township school, to cost $40,000. 
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DUDFIELD?’S Daustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for bleckboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {terry mussount 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for your free sample. Let SLATEX prove blackboards need 
never be old or grey. Costs approximately 75c per room. 


Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 





NEW FOLDING TABLES 


Transform your gymnasium, recreation or other room in- 
to dining room in five minutes. In successful use in Detroit 
schools for five years. Illustrated literature on request. 


Wm. E. HARTMAN & CO. 
3105 E. Grand Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
. «+» Book Binding 
. ++ School Annuals 
. Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery 104 E. Mason St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


GRAMMAR IN 


MINIATURE 
By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 


statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar— splendid for 
review purposes for high school 


students. 20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milweukee Chicago 


New Mexico. Roswell, bonds, $65,000, approved for program 
of additions and school improvements; Albuquerque, construc- 
tion work started on three school-building projects, to include 
high-school building, gymnasium, and elementary school. 

New York. Whitney Point, construction work started on 
Central School, to cost $340,000; Yonkers, survey of school- 
building facilities started, to determine need of new buildings 
and additions to present structures; Somers, appropriation of 
$270,000 voted for construction of Central School in township; 
Jamestown, bids received for Cole Avenue School, to cost $208,- 
920. 

North Carolina. Charlotte, plans prepared for new building 
program for Mecklenburg county schools, to cost $278,000; 
Charlotte, plans completed for building and equipment pro- 
gram, involving a cost of $585,000, and comprising new build- 
ings, additions, gymnasium, and auditorium. 

North Dakota. Devils Lake, bids received for construction 
of elementary and high school, to cost $336,000. 

Ohio. Canton, propose construction of high school, 
$235,000; PWA project. 

Oklahoma. Enid, bonds, $250,000, approved for improvement 
of school-building facilities; Anadarko, plans prepared for grade 
and high-school building, to cost $140,000; Oklahoma City, 
funds in the amount of $300,000 provided for erection of east- 
side school; Seminole, bids received for construction of four 
one-story schools, to cost $365,000; Chickasha, senior high 
school to be erected, at a cost of $227,877; PWA grant $66,- 
619 and PWA loan $65,000; Oklahoma City, election called to 
vote on bond issue of $545,000 for building program. 


to cost 











Days in the Year 

At the examination the inspector put questions at 
random. Among the boys was a red-headed lad who, 
on being asked how many days there are in the year, 
replied, “Seven.” 

When the laughter had subsided, the inspector re- 
marked, “I said a year, not a week. Now try again. 
How many days are there in a year?” 

The lad appeared nonplussed for a moment, and then 
ejaculated, “Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. If there are others I never 


heard of them.” 
Wake Him? 


Instructor (to student sitting near another who has 
gone to sleep.during lecture): “Wake him up.” 

Student: “Wake him up yourself. You put him to 
sleep.” 

No Need to Worry 

The professor had bought a new car, and was dem- 
onstrating it by taking a spin with his wife. After a 
while he coughed deprecatingly. 

“My dear,” he said, with a note of apology in his 
voice, “I’m sorry, but—er—lI’m really afraid I’ve for- 
gotten what one does to bring this machine to a halt.” 

“Oh, Enos,” shrieked the lady, “what shall we do?” 

“Now, never mind, dear,” consoled her husband. 
“We'll just stop at the next garage and ask a me- 
chanic.” 

Father’s Apt Illustration 

With the outbreak of war in Africa, a certain dinner 
table buzzed with a discussion about the status of 
kings and dictators. 

One boy wanted to know just what is the difference 
between a king and a dictator. Father said: 

“Right here at home, for example, I’m king and 
your mother is dictator. That’s plain, I think.” 

Not Bad for First Try 

The professor was asked to give his definition of 
woman. After clearing his throat he began in his 
leisurely way: 

“Woman is, generally speaking — ” 

“Stop right there, professor,” interrupted a mascu- 
line listener. “You'll never get any nearer to it than 
that.” — Punch. 

Timely, Indeed! 

“What is obscurity, Tommie?” asked the teacher. 

“It’s a place, I guess,” was Tommy’s reply. 

“Oh, no! Why do you say that?” 

“Must be, because that’s where a lot of candidates 
go after election.” 





Professor: “You missed my class yesterday, didn’t 
you?” 

Student: “Not in the least, sir, not in the least.” 

Did it Pay? 

“I have spent nearly $20,000 on that girl’s educa- 
tion,” complained the aggrieved father, “and here she 
goes and marries a young fellow with an income of 
only $1,000 a year.” 

“Well,” said the friend of the family, “that’s five 
per cent on your investment. What more can you ex- 
pect in these times?” 

An Old One 

The school mistress was giving her class of young 
pupils a test on a natural-history lesson. 

“Now, Bobby Jones,” she said, “tell me where the 
elephant is found.” 

The boy hesitated for a moment; then his face lit 
up. 
“The elephant, teacher,” he said, “is such a large 
animal it is scarcely ever lost.” 





What They Would Do 


The teacher was hearing her class of small boys in 
mathematics. 

“Edgar,” she said, “if your father can do a piece of 
work in seven days, and your Uncle William can do 
it in nine days, how long would it take both of them 
to do it?” 

“They would never get done,” answered the boy, 
earnestly. “They would sit down and tell fish stories.” 
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Buyer News») 


TRADE NEWS 


Conference on Visual Education. The National 
Conference on Visual Education has set itself the task 
of bringing together the business producer of educa- 
tional films, and the educator, the user of educational 
films, for an exchange of ideas, which will result in 
better films, less criticism, and better distribution. 

The conference will be held four days this year, 
from June 22 to 25, which will give teachers attend- 
ing the N.E.A. meeting in Portland ample time to take 
in both meetings. 


Ditto Service for Schools. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, II1., 
has recently announced a new booklet entitled, “Hints 
on the School Newspaper,” which tells how small 
schools can successfully publish school newspapers at 
a comparatively low cost. The booklet, which will be 
found of interest to principals and faculties in the 
smaller schools, tells how a school paper can be pro- 
duced, with the appearance and style of a printed 
paper, at a low cost. 

A free copy of the booklet will be sent to any 
school upon request. 


Visual Education Conference. Advance reserva- 
tions indicate that the DeVry Summer School of 
Visual Education will exceed in attendance any 
previous year. Apparently interest is growing enor- 
mously in the philosophy and the techniques of visual 
education. 

The National Conference on Visual Education, as 
previously announced, will be held June 22 to 25. An 
advance program may be had without cost by ad- 
dressing Herman A. DeVry, Inc., 1111 Center Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Erwin Joins Crane Company. Mr. George L. 
Erwin, Jr., has recently joined the Crane Company, 
Chicago, as assistant to Mr. P. R. Mork, vice-president, 
in charge of sales. He will have charge of the develop- 
ment of sales and market research activities. 





MR. GEORGE L. ERWIN, JR. 
Assistant Sales Manager in charge of market research, 
The Crane Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Erwin, a graduate of the engineering department 
of Cornell University, has had wide experience in 
advertising and sales promotion. He was for some 
years general sales manager for the Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Announce Kewanee Catalog No. 84. The Kewanee 
Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, Ill., has announced a 
new edition of its Catalog No. 84, showing how Type 
C boilers conform with the Steel Heating Boiler Code 
for rating low-pressure boilers and the’ Industry Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation. The Type C boilers 
of Kewanee manufacture have been reduced from 22 
to 18 in accordance with the code. 

The company has announced the development of 
improved processes of manufacture through which in- 
herent weaknesses of earlier models have been over- 
come, and Kewanee improvements now make it per- 
missible to sponsor this line fortified with the guar- 
antee of the Kewanee name. All Type C boilers are 
provided with corrugated crown sheets, which afford 
greater strength and more heating surface for quick 
steaming. 

A copy of the bulletin will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 


Issue Home Workshop Handbook. The South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., has just issued an 
illustrated handbook entitled, ‘The Home Workshop,” 
which includes instructions for fine machine work, 
tells what tools are. required, and illustrates a number 
of different machine operations. There is a list of 
manufacturers of supplies. 
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TRADE PRODUCTS 


Announce Artista Frescol. The Binney & Smith 
Company, New York, have announced the develop- 
ment of a new art medium for painting with dry 
colors. This simplified color-painting technique is easy 
to handle in schools, since it does not present any 
mechanical or disciplinary problems. The material may 
be used dry, since no water or other liquid is required. 
Its use for color painting is made possible by a 
patented brush having interchangeable tips, fitting in- 
to a metal ferrule. Paintings may be erased or cor- 
rected easily by the use of a kneaded or dough eraser, 
and its facility and ease in handling enable the artist 
to paint broadly and quickly. 

Artista Frescol comes in two different forms: Kit 
D-5 contains five colors in individual pans, compris- 
ing three primary colors, one patented brush with felt 


ARTISTA =| 





THE NEW BINNEY & SMITH DRY-COLOR 
PAINTING MEDIUM 


tip and an extra refill, a felt pouncet, a kneaded 
eraser, two strips of sandpaper, felt brush tips, and a 
felt cloth pad for smoothing or rubbing in backgrounds. 
Artista Frescol D-12 contains twelve colors in individ- 
ual pans, two felt brushes, three extra felt refills, a 
kneaded eraser, two strips of sandpaper. 

All materials come in a molded bakelite palette for 
permanent use, and packed in an outside cardboard 
box. Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official, or art instructor, upon request. 


New Sound Projector with Pre-amplifier. The 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 
has announced a ne., 24-B sound-on-film projector, 
equipped with pre-amplifier, which may be used with 
a velocity ribbon microphone, providing a_public- 
address system. The pre-amplifier, which is a separate 
unit, measuring 44%4 by 7% by 11 in., weighs only 6 
pounds, plugs into a socket in the base of the ampli- 
fier, and is equipped with a velocity ribbon micro- 
phone complete on an adjustable floor stand. In 24-B 
animatophones already in use, the pre-amplifier socket 
may be built into the base of the amplifier, and is 
adaptable for public-address facilities at a reasonable 
cost. 


Raco-All-Steel Products Announce New Line. 
Announcement has been made of the new combined 
selling organization of the Roach-Appleton Mfg. Com- 
pany and the All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc., of 
Aurora, Ill., which adds a line of electrical products 
to the sales of All-Steel Equip Company. 

Each of these firms has been strongly identified 
with the electrical industry for many years, and the 
combined trade marks offer to the wholesaler the most 
complete line available in the field, including switch 
boxes, outlet boxes, conduit fittings, fuse cabs, cutout 
boxes, and cabinets. 

Sales of Raco-All-Steel products will be under the 
direction of Mr. J. J. Madden, with Mr. Ralph F. 
Hinchman as assistant. 


Announce New Standards. The Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., has announced revised standards 
R15-35 for blackboard slate. The standards govern the 
height and number of slabs for various lengths of wall 
space, and specify the dimensions of clear writing sur- 
face for blackboards, bulletin boards, school slates, and 
kitchen slates, also specifications for thickness, finish, 
and color. 

New standards have been announced also for paper 
towels, governing standard fold, special fold, and roll 
towels, and specifying qualities, weights, sizes, and 
number of towels per case. 

Copies of the recommendations may be obtained 
from the Division of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, at Washington. 


4 The Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of Commerce, 
has announced that the color “school-furniture brown” 
has been reapproved without change by the standing 
committee of the industry. The approval re-establishes 
the color for use on desks, seats, chairs, tables, library 
furniture, filing cabinets, bookcases, laboratory fur- 
niture, and other stock varieties of school furniture. 
The school color was first approved in January, 1930, 
and was reapproved in 1931 and 1933. 
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BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. A school-inventory project, 
involving a survey of school buildings and lighting 
facilities has been proposed, under the direction of 
Mr. A. M. Ewart, state NYA administrator. The in- 
ventory project will provide employment for a large 
group of young people, under the supervision of the 
school engineering department, and will include a 
study of floor space, cubical content, and lighting 
areas. 

4 A study of school-building designs and standards 
in New York State has been started by the New York 
State Board of Regents. The survey, which is carried 
on by Mr. Barnet Braslow, is intended to make more 
efficient the construction of educational institutions, 
and to bring up to date, information for future work 
in this direction. 

4 Coffeyville, Kans. The board of education has ap- 
proved a proposal of an insurance firm, calling for 
the cancellation of present insurance policies expiring 
in October, 1938, and rewriting of them with added 
insurance coverage, expiring with April, 1940. A re- 
duction of 30 per cent in insurance rates has been 
effected under the new plan. 


4 Highland, Ill. A new school building illustrating 
an outstanding job of educational planning, has recent- 
ly been constructed at Highland, Ill. The building is 
located on a 13-acre tract of land and houses twelve 
grades of the public schools, in addition to a kinder- 
garten. 

The building is a two-story school building of fire- 
proof construction, and provides in addition to regular 
classrooms, a library, study halls, laboratories, shops, 
a gymnasium, and auditorium, and a cafeteria. 

The building was constructed, following a program 
which began with a careful study of educational needs 
of the community, developed co-operatively by the 
teachers and patrons under the leadership of the 
superintendent and his board. It was planned to ac- 
commodate 600 children and was erected at a cost 
of approximately $200,000. 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. Steps looking toward the im- 
provement of the schoolhousing facilities in the school 
plant were recently undertaken by the board of edu- 
cation. A special building committee has completed a 
comprehensive survey of the most urgent building 
needs which, it is estimated, will require an expendi- 
ture of approximately $2,210,000. In the financing of 
the building operations, the board contemplates the 
adoption of a modified pay-as-you-go plan, and will 


ask a substantial increase in the property tax levy in 
order to pay for some of the buildings by direct taxa- 
tion. 

A start upon the building program has been made 
with the selling of a school-bond issue of $120,000 and 
the awarding of contracts for the construction of 
additions to two elementary schools. A 16-room grade 
school, costing $200,000, and a school for crippled 
children, costing $218,000, will be completed and 
occupied next September. 


4 At an election held on April 18, at Great Falls, 
Mont., the voters failed to approve two proposals 
relating to a bond issue and the refunding of bonds 
at a lower interest rate. While there was almost no 
opposition to either of the propositions, there was a 
lack of interest sufficient to bring out a large vote. 
Under a state law it is necessary to secure a voting 
strength of not less than 51 per cent of the registered 
voters. The ballot resulted in a vote of 1,521 for re- 
funding and 69 against; in 1,506 for construction and 
81 against. 


4 Fairfax, Va. The county board of education of 
Fairfax County has voted to place all its insurance on 
county-owned school property in mutual companies, 
under a stagger renewal plan. Upon the expiration of 
the present policies, one half of the amount of insur- 
ance carried will be placed in mutual companies and 
the other half will be retained in the present stock 
companies. Upon the expiration of the stock-com- 
pany policies, the following term, the insurance will 
be placed in mutual companies. The board anticipates 
a saving of several hundred dollars each year in 
premiums. 


4 Springfield, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to name the stadium of the senior high school 
the Evans Stadium, in recognition of the service ren- 
dered by Dr. C. W. Evans, president of the board. 


4 Salisbury, Md. By a vote of 2 to 1, the county 
ccmmissioners of Wicomico County, in a recent elec- 
tion, were authorized to sell $450,000 in county bonds, 
the proceeds to be used for financing a school-build- 
ing program. While the amount of the bond issue is 
$450,000, the cost of the buildings will be more than 
that amount, since additional money is to be obtained 
from PWA grants. The $450,000 is to be expended on 
improvements to the school buildings, and will be 
divided as follows: Sharptown, $40,000; high and 
grade school, Mardela, $70,000; elementary school, 
Pinehurst, $110,000; elementary school, $100,000; ex- 


tension to Delmar High School to house elementary 
grades, $50,000; addition to Lake St. colored school, 
Salisbury, $30,000; Fruitland School, $50,000. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Yorkville, Il. The school board has approved in- 
creases in salary of 10 per cent for teachers during 
the next year. 

4 Riverside, Ill. The board of education has voted 
to increase the basic salaries of all teachers who are 
below the median, from $2.50 to $10 a month, on a 
graduated scale. The salaries of janitors have been in- 
creased by $2.50 a month. 


# East Chicago, Ind. The board of education has 
voted to raise the salaries of teachers in the lower 
groups sufficient to meet the state minimum schedule, 
effective September 1, 1936. 

4 Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has established a 
new minimum salary schedule for the several classi- 
fications. Under the schedule special allowances have 
been made for teachers during the next school year. 

4 Michigan City, Ind. The school board has awarded 
new contracts to teachers, which provide annual in- 
creases of $45 for grade teachers, and increases of $54 
for high-school instructors. 


4 Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers, aggregating ap- 
proximately $22,000 for the next school year. 

4 Springfield, N. J. The board of education has 
voted to restore one half of the salary cuts of teachers 
in effect during the past three years. Teachers em- 
ployed since the salary cuts went into effect were 
given salary increases of 5 per cent. 

# South Bend, Ind. The board of education has ap- 
proved salary increases amounting to $21,000 and 
more liberal allowances for sick leave during the next 
school year. The schedule eliminates the distinction 
between elementary- and high-school teachers and 
provides for a salary increase approximating an aver- 
age of 2.2 per cent. The new minimum salary will be 
$1,125, as compared with the previous minimum of 
$800 for elementary teachers, and $1,000 for high- 
school teachers. 

The board approved sick leave with three days at 
full pay, and twelve additional days at half pay. 

4 Three Rivers, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases of approximately 7 per cent 
for teachers during the next school year. The in- 
creases have been provided for in the new budget of 
$120,340. 
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“Always Put Your Strongest 
and Most Alert Sentry at 
the Post of Greatest Danger. ’ 





ener at LD | AN § 


This is good advice in the school, too. 


Since cleaning is such a vital phase of school opera- 
tion, it's mighty good policy to put Wyandotte “on 


duty” in that most important post. 


For the use of Wyandotte Products is your best 
assurance of safe, sanitary, economical cleanliness. 
Wyandotte Products are a group of specialized 
cleaning materials, each designed to do a certain 


kind of cleaning superlatively well. 


Let one of the Wyandotte Service Representatives 
demonstrate the efficiency and economy of Wyandotte. 
A letter will bring him, . . . at no cost or obligation 


to you. 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE . . .  . MICHIGAN 





\ 
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ones letter leaves little more to be said on the subject of GLOSS 


As a reason for the qualities that impel his enthusiasm, we might point out 
that GLOSS SEAL is made by a company which for thirty years has been 


specializing in oor maintenance methods, machines and materials. 


We have many letters equally as enthusiastic from schools using the FINNELL 
Electric Polisher-Scrubber. Among the many advantages of the FINNELL 
are four of special importance to schools: (1) Adaptability. The FINNELL 
will scrub, polish, wax or dry scrub, and may be used on almost all floor 
surfaces. (2) Ease of Operation. Evena child could manage the FINNELL. 
Its low construction permits use under desks, in small aisles, etc. (3) Better 
Work. More speed and more power guarantees quicker, better results. 
(4) Economy. It saves time and money over hand methods -- protects and 
preserves floors. 


For full information about FINNELL products or FINNELL machines. . . or to arrange 
for a demonstration at your convenience...address FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 806 East 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


x * OF FLOOR MAINTEINANCE ® * 








MORE LIGHT! 


Goethe’s last words were — More Light! Thus, in his final 
moments, the urge which animated his life and writings found 
its crowning expression in this succinct phrase. 


In literary achievement, Goethe may be ranked next to Shake- 
speare. In the variety of his genius perhaps no one, save 
Leonardo da Vinci, ever approached the stature of the great 
German. 


Today, as never before, we need more light—more light on 
ourselves and our country, more light on the world in which we 
live. America is no longer sufficient unto itself. We must know 
the geographic factors which pushed Japan into Manchuria, and 
fired the Legions of a New Rome on to the conquest of Ethiopia. 
London is closer to New York now than Pittsburgh was a hundred 
years ago. 


A flood in New England, a famine in China —and the reper- 
cussions are felt around the world. What an obscure priest says 
or does in India may affect the markets on every continent. 
Our neighbors are important, and today we are neighbors with 
the world. 


The New Geography links the study of countries and peoples 
with the relationships of these countries and peoples to each 
other. The literal meaning of the word Geography — writing 
about the earth is a definition which does not consider the 
human factor, and, therefore, does not adequately describe the 
New Geography. The New Geography has become a Core Sub- 
ject in the whole structure of the Social Studies. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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